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OLD CMBISTMAS CAROL. 


WREST was born on Christmas-vap ; 
EB reathe the holly, twine the ban: 
Christus natus hovie! 
The Babe, the Son, the Woly One 
@f fRary. 


We fs born to set us free; 
We {ts born our Bord to be, 
4x FRaria Virgine! 
The Gov, the Bord, by all adored 
Porever, 


Bet the hright red berries glow 
Every where in goodly show: 
Christus natus hodic! 
The Babe, the Son, the Woly One 
Of Mary. 


Christian men refofce and sing ; 
Tis the birth-van of a Bing, 
Ey fAaria Virgine! 
The Gov, the Bord, by all adored 
Porever. 


Night of sadness, morn of gladness, 
Bvermore and evermore, 
Ever, ever! 

After many troubles sore, 

HAHorn of gladness, 
Evermore and evermore. 


HAfonight scarcely passed and over, 
Drawing to this holy morn, 
Very early, very early, 
Christ was horn: 
Christus natus hovie! 
The Babe, the Son, the Woly One 
®t fMarp. 


Sing out with bliss; 
Wis name fs this— 
Emanuel! 
As was foretold fn Dans of old 
By Gabriel. 
Er fAaria Virgine! 
The Gov, the Bord, by all adored 
Porever. 


by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
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FOLK-LIFE 


= 
2 = 


THE FORE 


JHE kingdom of Sweden, 
lat 


exclusive of Lap 


ypulation about equal to that 


‘| 


four 


1, has a] 

» of New York, and an area nearly 
times greater. The distribution of popu 
In New York, a third 
population is concentrated in the two 
is cities of New York and Brook 
an eighth in cities 
to 125.000 
alf the popul 

T 

rural, By the census of 1865, out of 
lation of 4,100,000, there 


lation is quite different, 
f the 
rreat contiguo 


and fully 


and towns of 


Nearly 


lyn, 
from 10,000 inhabitants. 
ition are, therefore, residents of 
towns. population of Sweden is almost 
ntirely 
i po} were 3,500,000 


Stock 
ipital, has 125,000 inhabitants, about 

Butfalo. Next 
£2,000, about equal to Troy. 
h 


n 


living in the country, 600,000 in towns. 
1olm, the ex 
Gottenburg, 

There are 
mm 10,000 to 20,000, and 
SOOO to 10,000 


comes 


four towns having ft 
aving fro 


he whole 


five h m inhabitants, 


number of people residing in towns 
of 8000 and upward is less than 400,000. 

Of the entire 
cultural. 


inate 


population fully four-fifths are 


Foreign writers usually denom- 


this class as ‘** peasants; but this word 


onvey erroneous idea 
heir designation i 
Bonder), 
side,” 


times the 


s an of their condition. 
Swedish, Bonde (plural 
is derived from the verb bo, “to re 
Some 
owner of the farm which 
oftener he holds it on lease from 


These 


n 


and means simply “ dwellers.” 
Bonde i 
he cultivates ; 


the crown or from other proprietors. 


e is the 


IN SWEDEN. 


leases are for such long periods, and upor 
easy terms, that they are practically equival 
freehold. 
little plot of ground, and keep a cow or two, 
few pigs, sheep, and goats, and perhaps a horse. 
They work during harvest for their richer neig] 
bors, and their wages, added to the products 
of their little plots of ground, maintain then 
tolerable comfort. Mere day-laborers are al 
most entirely unknown in the rural districts, 


to Others are cotters who rent 


Mechanics and artisans are rare except in t] 
towns. Every Bonde can perform the work 
required for building and furnishing his house, 
and carrying on his farm, even to shoeing his 
horse. ‘There are, however, itinerant tailors 
and shoemakers, who go about from farm t 
farm, and rarely have settled homes of their 
own, 

Sometimes the dwellings of the Bonder stm 
alone; but quite as often a few are grouped 
together into little hamlets. The dwellings of 
the better class are built much alike. 
times the barns and eattle-houses are detached - 
oftener they form three sides of a quadrangle, 
the dwelling-house constituting the fourth side 
They are universally built of squared logs, the 
ends notched into each other, the interstices 
being filled in with moss. 


Some 


I The roofs are us! 
ally of boards, covered over with layers of birc! 
bark or turf. Roofs of tiles or thatch are rare 


Phe 


Glass windows of good size are universal. 
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ng-lhouse consists mainly of one large 
used by the whole family for sitting 
g, eating, and sleeping. Upon one side comm ( 
ge fire-place, and around the walls are | fresh meat of : 
n settees, which, on opening, form be« Several cireu 
: In a recess, usually provided e peculiar for 

, is the bed of the master and mis- ish Bonder. 

family. The floor is strewn with constituted 
spruce, , or juniper. It often realm: Nobles, Clergy 
the beds are insufficient for the The representatives 
ymodation of the family and guests or | in Parliament a vi 
lespun garments of 
laid on the floor, upon which the occupants | their order. Now, however, there is no po- 
lressed in their ordinary clothing. Qn | litical distinction between the orders. The) 


» travelers: in that case bundles of straw | ments dressed he n 


istmas-night all the family must sleep in| are about 3000 * noble families, who ow1 


( 
room; the children upon the straw-covered | about an eighth of the land the kingdon 
joor, to commemorate the fact that the child | but their nobility of itself gives them no spe 


Jesus made his advent into the world upon a! prerogatives, although, as a matter of fact, most 


- } 


This bed on the floor is hence | of the civil and military offices are filled by 
Sykson-séng or * brother-and-sis- | them. The burghers have now only this ] 
In the chimney is a slide which is | vantage over the Bonder, that 10,000 inhs 

1 when the wood has been burned to coals | ants of a town are entitled to a representative 
it no smoke is produced ; combustion then | in the Lower House of Parliament, while 40,00¢ 
m slowly, and all the heat of the fire is | are juired the country. The clergy have 

into the room. Opening into the main | no separate political representation. The P: 
a smaller one, nominally a spare | liament consi t is The members 
; but it is seldom used for that | o » Upper mise, 119 in nber, are choser 
ind serves mainly as a wardrobe fi by the provincial assemblies and municipal con 
finery of the family. Another small ty-five vears of 


1d as a kitchen. age, have landed propert f the 


} valu 
1 of the people is abundant and nu y an ne SLLOO; the 
ugh, according to our ideas, rather | elected 
Phe staple dish is a ‘‘ brose” of rve ot | 

meal and milk. e meal is also made must mainly belong he nobility 
to thin loaves, with a hole in the middle. | Lower House consists of 185 members, 

‘hese, strang upon horizontal poles, are sus- | for three years. Every Swede of the 


ed 


pended from the rafters. Potatoes are the | twenty-one, having real estate of the val 


isual vegetable. Milk, butter, and cheese are | $280 or an income of $225, is eligible. 


bundant. Meat is much more common than | delegates receive their traveling expenses and 


i 


° i 
Nt 
iif NS 








SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS, 
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i salary of $8335 tor each session of four months, 
i lti s of the soil have to pay seven 
s of taxes, keep the roads in repair, 

{ maintain the / ta or national militia, 
ing 35,000 men. Besides his pay each 

: has a cottage and a piece of ground, 
In time of peace the J/ndelta are called out for 


practice only one month during the year. 
Education is compulsory upon all classes, 
| y child must attend school until he has 


juired a specified proficiency ; the minimum 


is reading, writing, elements of arithmetic, t 
catechism, Bible history, and = singing. In 


sparsely settled districts the children often 
, 


*s to school. ‘The 





statistical reports show that 20,000 have to go 
three or four miles, and 70,000 two miles. 
They set out in the 


morning, carrying their 


dinners with them, and return in the evening. 


It is almost impossible to meet with a Swede 









of either sex who is not able to read and write, 
or to find a cottage, even in the depths of the 
f st, without a Bible and a few books, mainly 
fa religious characte! 
Ch ite religion is Lutheran in doctrine 
und E in form. According to 
nsus of 1860 there were—heads of families, 
we infer, only being enumerated—1000 Jews, 
900 Roman Catholics, and 500 Mormons ; all 
the others were entered as Protestants. By 
t strict letter of the law no one who has not 
| ken of the communion can marry or hold 
t rown. The revenue of the 
clergy is derived partly from the crown, but 
principa from tithes and voluntary centri 
tions, usually paid in kind, The Archbishop 
of Upsala has an income of $6000 a year; 
! l ps i S5000 the remaining 
‘ t shops fro BZ2500 to BRSOOO, There 
l t 150 3 V iV i 1500; and 
1200 rectors who have, including products 


‘ir glebe lands, from $500 to $1200. The 
comes of the remaining clergy, curates and 
about 3000 in number, will not ex- 
ed $200 or $300 a year. As a class the 
Swedish clergy compare favorably in attain 





nents and character with those of any other 
yuntry. l ey belong almost entirely to the 
Bonde class, it being very seldom that one of 
i noble or burgher family enters upon holy 


The Swedish rural population is practically 
divided into small communities, having little 
intercourse with each other. Few of the Bonder 
have ever visited a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
or gone a score of miles from their homes. 
hus it has come to pass that their habits, 
manners, and customs have remained un- 
changed from generation to generation. Not 
a few of their customs and superstitions date 
mack to a period before the introduction of 
Christianity. These were often so deeply root- 
ed in the popular mind that the early mission- 
aries found it impossible to eradicate them, and 
they not unfrequently adopted the wise course 


of giving a Christian turn to old heathen ob- 
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servances, ‘This is clearly seen in the n 


of celebrating Christmas, or, as it is ca 
Sweden, Jud.* 
Jul is the great Swedish festival, but it 


a festival among the Scandinavians | 





iOng bet 
the birth of our Saviour. The origi: age 
name .J/u/ is lost in the hight of ages, One ex 
planation, which appears the most plausil es 
all, is that it is simply a corruption of the wi 
Hyjul, ** wheel,” and means the annual cir 


performed by the sun; the days shortening 


ing one half and lengthening during the ot] 
the point where the longest night and 4} 
shortest day met being called Ju/-mat,* 
meeting.” They commenced their year y 


the longest night, fur, according to the 
night, darkness, and cold, preceded 


AaVily 


and warmth, This longest night comes on t} 


2ist of December. Odin, who lived about 


hundred years before Christ, ordered that a 
this season a great sacrificial feast shouk 
observed, lasting during the period when t 
lengthening of the days was hardly percept 
Chis festival, called Ju/-b/ot, continued, ac 
ing to some, until the 13th of January, acc 
ing to others, until the close of the mi nth. A 
re was only four days’ difference | 
Jul-mat and Christmas, when Christiar 


planted paganism, there was little diffic 
making the change of time, and the heat 
Jul, retaining its own name and some « 
old observances, was transformed into ( 
mas 

Preparations for the coming Jul are m: 
beforehand. While the grain is unthr 
the choicest sheaves are selected from wl 
brew the Jul-ale and bake the Jul-bread 
Jul-afton, the day before Christmas, the « 
must be let out from the cow-house and d 
to water at an earlier hour than common, 
returned before noon; otherwise the next 
vest will be late. The Swedish peasantry hay 
the same antipathy to forests which characterizes 
our pioneers; all trees are carefully cut doy 
around their dwellings. But at Jul you 
pines, stripped of their bark and lower branches 
are set out before the house; 


and as the su 
goes down a sheaf of unthreshed grain is hoist 
ed on a pole from the house-top for the benet 
of the small birds, for all creatures must hay 
reason to rejoice on the day when Christ cam 
into the world. Meanwhile, within doors t] 
women have been busy scouring and brighten- 
ing the room and household utensils. The bes 
garments of the family are got out and hung 
upon the walls, for they think that the Jul-fi 
shining upon them will preserve them fron 
moths. ‘The servants then proceed to the « 
tle-house. 


posed ot 


A mess has been prepared, con 
’ the same materials as the dinner ot 
the family; a portion of this and a bundle of 
the choicest forage are given to each cow, wit 
the words, ‘“* This is Jul-afton, my little one. 


* Pronounced “ Yule.” The Swedish j has alway 
the sound of our consonantal y. 
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THE . 


»s, in addition to their forage, have a 

e, in order that they may be mettle- 
when going to mutins the next morning. 
try are regaled with a dish of Jul-gror, 
of pudding of flour or rice and milk. 
‘rv watch-de 


uld be a pity that the poor 


gis unchained this night, for 
fellow should be 


1 up and miserable, while every other creat- 


free and happy. From the position of 


tle auguries are drawn as to the coming 
If they 


yundant : 


are lying down, the crops will 
if they are standing, they will be 
} 


If possible, a few hairs from a newly 


1 bear are put into each crib; this, it is 

posed, will act as a preventive against the 

cks of these ferocious animals during the 
r year, 


‘hen night has fallen the great room is light- 
up with pitch-pine torches and candles. 
pper comes off at ten or eleven o'clock. <A 
pig’s head—or, 


“I Y 
at least, some part of a swine 

ind a large loaf of bread, called Jul-boar, is 
lways placed on the table. This is 


an un- 


ubted relic of heathen times; for the boar 
vas especially dedicated to the god Frev, the 
giver of light and sunshine, because it was said 
that this animal, by turning up the soil with 
All the family 


oin and silver cups and spoons are pl 


his tusks, taught man to plow. 
placed on 

the table, for it is held that the light of the Jul 
fire will cause them to be lucky and increase, 
The supper concludes with a psalm, in which 
A tankard of ale is left 
mn the table for the delectation of celestial vis 
itants; this is ealled Angla-él, “‘ angels’- ale.” 
A plate of stirabout, a little tobacco, and some 
irticles of diminutive clothing are left here and 
for the Tomte Gubbe, or * little old man of 
the honse,”’ a sort of friendly elf, upon whose 
good-will much depends. 


ul the company join. 


there 


He is supposed to 


have the form of a 
than a child, 


seen him describe him as clothed in grav home- 


little old man not larger 
The few who profess to have 


spun, with a red night-eap and clumsy shoes. 
His special office is to watch around the house 
and cattle-s! e that ey 


that the 


eds, to s¢ erv thing is kept 


clean and tidy, and animals are well 
for. remains 
family all goes ; but if he 
and betakes h 
sure to follow, 


cared So with the 


is displeased, 
elsewhere, misfortune is 
The superstitions connected with Jul-1 
No « ne 
his home, for on that night 
and 
dead also rise from their 
iting their former homes, re 
and celebrate divine service. 
must not be 
candles to be extinguished, during the night. 
The remains of the Jul lly 


preserved, since they possess great medic inal 


ight 
be absent from 
the Trolls, or de- 
The 


and, after vis- 


are innumerable. must 


mons witches, are roaming about. 
graves, 
pair to the church 

The fire on the 
hearth allowed to go out, or the 
candles are caref 


virtues, being espec ially efficacious for the cure 
of chapped hands, frosted feet, chapped lips, and 
The shoes of all the fam- 
ily must be placed together, in order to insure 
unanimity among the wearers. 


sore teats of cows. 


If any one 
places his shoes upright against the wall, and 
finds them fallen to the floor in the morning, he 
will die within the year. If an unmarried man 
puts his shirt in the barn, its position in the 
will befall him in 
If the arms are folded 
breast, he will die; if one arm is 
out, he will be married. Various 
other mishaps are prefigured by other changes 
which may occur in the position of different 


morning will indicate what 
the course of the vear. 
the 


stretched 


across 


parts of the garment, But if it remains as he 
left it, nothing particular will happen to him. 


There is one notable exception to the rule 
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must remain indoors upon Jul-eve. 


a person, of supernatural 


Mmunkes V 


round,” 


be made for this mystical journey. 


ecrete themselves, fasting for a day or 


beforehand, in a dark « ellar, or some other 


of concealment, where they can neither 


rr see any living creature. He must di 


his intention to no one; must speak to no 


must not laugh or be affrighted at any 


one: 
thing which he sees or hears. 


Usually the pil 
grim goes alone; but now and then two or three 
cidentally encounter, but they must not speak 
h other. It the Dean of 


that two men were thus making the 


to ea is related by 


Gottenburg 
round. There is a popular belief that at a cer- 
1in instant the water of every spring is for a 
One of the 


to drink 


“nt turned to wine. pilgrims, 


this moment from a 
, incautiously exclaimed to his compan- 
‘Now the wine ;” whereupon a 


th, ** And 


ite 


water is 
heard from the de 
are mine;” and the 


1 from that 


p your 


unfortun man 


— 
instant. he pugrim 


midnight, and must 


mati ilgrim goes first to 


ard, or ri if there 


fore 


y be tim 
til he hears the grave 
id sees funeral 


processions 


bout in every direction. If he passes 


> kn ks gently door, and asks, 


If such is to be 


nt lj } 
rson to aie fh 


doomed | 


rson himself 


answers, 
ot, a mystic voice from within re 


If the h: 


} t 
resound wit the 


st is to be abundant, 
noise of sickle 
will be 
* driving wains loaded 

If the narvest 

people will be seen in the 


will be 


iry 


men secn 


mice. 


driven along, 
t sorrowfully by the 

! o be war, the woodman’s 

be heard ringing through the forest, 
wili be thronged by phantom warriors, 
t lover will sound 

acl 


ning 


ot ee] 


» melancholy cry of | 


lm distance, Every appre 


be prefigured 


Should 


Ca 


as fire or flood, will 


ir the spot where it is to take place, 


a man have performed the rounds for six suc- 


cessive years, on the seventh he will encounter 


seman, from whose mouth proceed flames 


, and holding a Runic tablet between his 


sth. If the pilgrim succeeds in getting pos- 
of this table 


session 


t he will acqu 


feet 


ire the power 
be 


able to answer any question which may be put 


of seeing eighteen underground, and 


him. Should he perform two more pilgrim 
upon entering a grave-yard he will en 

troop of dwarfs, with magic hats on 
They will try by all sorts of imp- 
Should he do 
and forfeit all 
* If butfoon- 


, the dwarfs try to frighten him by hor- 


eads. 


cks to make him laugh. 


» will lose his Runic tablet, 


Its of his nine pilgrimages, 


Le nla pt OE 


rid visions. If they do not succeed i; 
fore the matin hour they lose the } 


getting off until one of them has given 


magic hat. The possessor of the Runix tabi 
and the magic hat becomes thenceforth a 
soothsayer, to whom all hidden things ar re 
vealed without the necessity of again going | 
the Ars gang. 

On Jul-day every one makes a point of | 
present at matins, which usually commer 
Many of the I's 


The bright 


long before daybreak. 
ers bear torches of pitch pine, 
flames, converging toward the church fron 
ery direction, present a striking spectacle, 
torches are all flung in a heap befor 
church door, making a brilliant bonfire. 
church is brilliantly illuminated, for, bes 
the candles upon the altar and the chandelie) 
The s 

is performed in the solemn manner whici 
acterizes the Episcopal ritual; but the officiating 
priests, instead of their usual black garm 
wear long flowing white robes, with a large , 
cross on the back. 

upon a 


man wl 0 


candles are burning in every pew. 


On leaving church the 
regula) for their hi 
first his he 
be the first to have his crops sat 


race 


le entel 


t hes 


r the 


W ill 


reac 


autumn. The remainder of 


d in quietness, each family by i 

r paying nor receiving Visits, 

St. Stephen’s Day, December 26, is obs 
iv « f pastime 


and recreation. In 1 


hamlets there is a public play 
or, in case it is wanting, in son 
the neighbors assemble t 
singing, dancing, and other pastimes. 
the amusements begin four maidens ent 
of them 


tub, in which is pl 


room: two bear refreshme 


other two 
Jul-bush 
] 


bons. 


carry a 
ornamented with tapers and gay 
This is } laced on the floor, and th 
maidens form a ring around it, singing : 
of welcome. 

There are some superstitions connect 
he New Year. If the moon is visible on N 
Year’s Eve a person sometimes goes into 
open air with a psalm-book in one hai 
piece of bread in the other, and a silver c 
Then, looking at the moon, li 
If it opens at 
a bridal psalm, he will be married during t 
year, if at a funeral psalm, he willdie. ‘*Ny« 


his mouth. 
lows the book to open of itself. 


or the first new moon of the year, furnishes ¢ 
Fora many 


days as the new moon is obscured by the clouds 


casion for innumerable auguries. 


the seed will be delayed in coming up atter 
planting. The evening-star is the servant ot 
Nyet. If the star sets before the moon, the 
will be an abundant harvest, for the master is 
then following the servant, begging him to re 
main, while the servant refuses, because wher 
the harvest is plentiful he can live without serv 
itude. If Nyet sets first, the crops will 
scarce, and the servant is following the mast 
begging to be retained in his place. The oc 
currences of New-Year's Day indicate what will 
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happen through the year. Ifa person receives 
money on that day, he will continue to do it; 
if he pays it out then, he will have to keep on 
If the skies are red on New-Year’s 
If the wind blows 
If the sun 


paving, 
Day, troubles are at hand. 
hard, there will be average crops. 
shines brightly, hard times may be expected. 
Passion-week, with the exception of Good- 
Friday and East¢ r-day, is observed as a joyous 


testival, Formerly it was customary on Good- 


Friday for parents and masters to flog their 


| children and servants, giving them 


an ‘* Kaster- 
committing sin, 
» Son ot 


fright,” to deter them from 
‘‘which caused so much suffering to 
God.” This « now ot 1 only in 


sport by children. 


istom is 
The rods with which our 


scourged are supposed to have 
been twigs of tl hence that shrub 
is called **Good-Friday’s rod.” the 
to have been a 


but since the 


Saviour was 
e dwarf birch ; 
3efore 
crucifixion this shrub is said 
lofty tree, the pride of the forest ; 
cruel scourging inflicted with its branches it has 
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fens and mo 
lift its feeble head 
in the 
under 
es of this tree 


only in 


he agony 
ated 
> leay 


of any other; but 


an 


their fibres burst 
the slightest breath 
legends con 

n When he 

e cross a little bird perc hed 
tla honom, 


ce she received 


BEE 
‘swallow,” and in memory 
1 that 
those who pro 


} 


Saviour it was ordaimne 


iwavs attend 


» swallow is every where 
s considered 


The 


utter- 


ss, and it i 
r destroy her nest. 

1 over the 

Kurri, kurri, that is, 

Since that time this 

n joyful, but wings her flight 
world, ever repeating her sor 
rowful cry, rri, kurri, kurri. Another bird 


hovere¢ 


cross, 


ve has neve 


throughout 


l over the tree, crying, Sturk, styrk honom, 


‘* Strengther *n him.” 


ed her n 


membranc 


strengti 


Hence she re- 
of i 


styrk, ** stork,” and 
» of her affectionate sorrow the gift 


ceiy ume re- 
was bestowed upon her of bringing peace and 
happiness to the 
to buil 


households where she is per- 
her 
stork 


mitted nest and re 


sar her young 
is a welcome visitor 


1 
undisturbed. ‘The 


throughout Sweden, and it is considered an act 
of piety to protect and cherish her. The pine 
bull-finch, cross-bill, is said not only to have 
pitied the Savi 


or 


our, but to have endeavored with 
its strong bill to pull out the nails which held him 
to the cross, and the red marks, ever since seen 
upon its beak, are the stains of the sacred blood. 

An egg is considered a symbol of the resur- 
rection, for although apparently lifeless matter, 
it has yet within itself a germ which, vivified, 
bursts its shell, and soars aloft 
bird. 


as a rejoicing | 
Hence on Easter-eve hard-boiled eggs are 
eaten, and eggs gayly decorated are exchanged, 
with the joyful exclamation, ‘Christ is arisen !” 
There are 
Easter-week fo 


some superstitions connected with 
r which no explanation can be 
given. Ifa house is cleanly swept at this time, 
and the broom is hidden in a neighbor’s house, 
it will attract thither all the vermin which would 
otherwise have troubled its owner. One must 
not, durit g this week, speak of rats, mice, snakes, 
or other injurious creatures, otherwise they will 
Webs of linen 
must not be left outdoors to bleach overnight, 


swarm through the whole year. 


for in that case the ground on which the flax 
grew would be bewitched and grow unproduc- 
tive. If a housewife expects good luck with 
her linen, she 
brake with 


must at night bring indoors the 
which the flax is freed from its 
No linen garments should be 
washed, or any household utensils lent, during 
the week. If one 


woody fibres. 


wishes to escape being sun- 


burnt during the year, she must wash in 
which has been brought from the spring « 
the morning before the birds have begun to 
The most singular superstition relating t 
week pertains to Maundy-Thursday, © 
of this day the Pask- Nain - 
‘set off forthe Blue Hil 
homage to their Sa 


evening 
ter witches,’ t i 
anic master, ‘The 

the chimneys mounted on rakes or br 
None of these 1m] lements should be left 
he the hags w 
them for their aerial trip. No smok 
be seen to issue from the chimney afte: 
for this facilitates the escape 
hags; so the fire is put out before n 


pict 
not lighted until a 


in t open air, otherwise 


somehow 


fter sunrise on the fi 
morning. For some unexplained reas: 
must their flight by 
ack omplish d, 
Their form of 
name, straight up ar 


every corner to the end of the 


witches begin 


chimney. I his 
plain sailing. 
‘In Satan's aw 
world! 
upon a time a servant-girl, hearing her old 
repeat this 
effect, thought it would be good fun to t 

similar trip, She bestrode the broomstick, | 


unluckily, instead of the proper incantati 


formula, and obsery 


tress 


said, ‘‘In Satan’s name, straight up and d& 
The consequence was that she was dragg: 
and down the chimney all night long. 
witches remain with their master until earl 
Easter-morning, when they set out on thei: 
turn. At this time they can be safely s| 
proper precautions are taken, The marks! 
must load his gun with a silver or steel ball, 
take his station on the dunghill at the stal 
door. As soon as he has fired he must rus 
into the stable, fling himself upon his fa 
dark corner, and not look up until he has s 
an hour. If then he does not find a dead w 
it‘is because his aim was not accurate. 
May-day, held to be the opening of sprit 
was an old Seandinavian festival, solemniz 
it is said, by sacrificing a child. It is still « 
ebrated in a manner derived from its heath 
origin. On the previous evening huge bonfires 
are built in every hamlet, around whic! 
young people dance, while the older ones draw 
various auguries from the appearance of tl 
flames. On May-day a sort of sham-fight takes 
place between two parties, one representing 
Winter and the other Summer. Winter, how 
ever, always gets the worst ofitintheend. H 
is buried in effigy, and ashes strewn over the 
grave. The children on this day make a point 
of wandering into the woods for the purpose of 


The eggs 
and young are put in a basket and borne t 
every house, the children singing a song, which 
runs thus: 


robbing the nests of the magpies. 


‘Best loves from Master and Madame Magpie, 
From all their eggs and all their fry. 
Oh, give them alms, if ever so small! 
Else hens and chickens and eggs and all, 
A prey to the magpies will surely fall.” 


Every housewife gives them something for a 
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fully inspected 
made 
which is 
irther evil 
large ly into I 
nd cattle lich on St. Johr 
eir wealth. and voung, dan 
the long and severe winters, must aside, and all g 
the cattle-houses, but on the ap- ment of the heur 
give unmistakable tokens | is held that the 
‘the open air and fresh food. | invisible world 
of May they are turned out forms of divination 
fields surrounding the home- | As on Easter-eve, 
By the time these are eaten down, the now be performe: 
es have put forth their young leaves, St. Peter’s Day, 
» fit to browse, and the grass has sprung times a high day; | 
the glades. To each hamlet pertains a into disuse. Some curious ] 
tract, partially cleare 
s distant. This is calle 
( 


ult little log-huts 


up, often several the prince of the apostles are 


1 
la; a it among the Swedish peasantry. 
] 


lled Stuga, » for onee during the reign of Nero 
proprietor. Before the middle of ne how released from his bonds, 


a 


flocks and herds are led out into the sater, about the country he met the Saviour. 
animal, large and small, being tarred with iither goest thou ?” asked the apost 
of the cross to protect it from evil spirits, Rome, to be crucified again,” was the 
row has her own name, an » young Peter then saw that he had somehoy 
now formally christened b: ing struck avoided the pains of martyrdom. 
times on the back with a bough of the to Rome, gave himself up, and ! 
‘* Rowan,” or mountain-ash, her name quest was nailed to the cross head do 
1@ same time pronou “ld. These nce he deemed himself unworthy to 
isually fanciful, such as Rose, Gem, the same manner as his Master had d 
bird, Snow-drop, Welcome. A staid old is another legend respecting St 


¥ 


lky mother is promoted to the rank of ‘* bell- | together creditable tf 
L 
| 


and the others learn to follow tl 


k- ever, is told, in s 
ling of the bell hung upon her neck. Each various ages and countri 
separate herd is under the care of two or three runs the legend, was one« 

ung women, who accompany the animals, and _ fifteen Christians and as 

isually carry a pouch of meal, from which they lent storm sprung up, and 

ery now and then give a handful to each ani- half the passengers should be cas 

The journey occupies a whole day, the save the lives of the others, the victim 

attle browsing and resting on the way, the chosen by lot. Peter arranged all in a cei 
herd-girls employing themselves in knitting. order in line, and announced t 
Arrived at the sater, the herd-girls take up their man, counting from the he: 
residence in the stugas, and occupy themselves be thrown into the sea, un 
in making cheese and butter, or cutting and of fifteen was made up. W1) 
stacking the grass which grows in the swampy was found that all of the Christians w 
glades. Not unfrequently the master and his and all of the Jews drowned. ‘The 
family come to the sater, and pass days camp-_ is the order in which they were ar 
ing out, assisting the herd-girls in cutting the 5 J.,2 C., 1 J., > 2 ay i 
hay and tender shoots of trees to be stored 3J.,1C.,2J.,2C., : ‘he ¢ tle had 


away for winter fodder. These summer months to go along the diminishing line six times, tak- 


are perhaps the pleasantest season of the whole ing at the first, second, and third rounds three 
year. victims each, and at the fourth, fifth, and sixth 

St. John’s Day, which comes at midsummer, two each. Any one who chooses to verify the 
is ingrafted upon an old heathen festival held accuracy of Pete ‘ lation will find that 
in honor of Balder, the god of light, or the the following is » order, as they originally 
Sun. St. John’s Eve is the most joyous night stood, in whi the ‘ti ‘re flung over- 
of the whole year, and is signalized by bonfires board: No J , 273 6G, , 26; 7, 19, 30; 
blazing on every height, around which the peo- 12, 24; 
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THE 


Another popular lege 
evidently of modern date : 


sented himself at the 


nd respecting Peter is 
A certain Pope pre- 
Paradise, and 
» custodian, to unlock the door 


gates of 


lmittance, 


* You say that you 
unlock the door for 
the apostl » The Pope replied : 


have the old key s, but Luther 


of heaven; 


g the lock so that they will no 


nswering to our ‘* harvest-home,” 


s festival. It takes place on 


n the last load of grain has 


n safely housed. The proprietors, in turn, 


ve a feast to all their dependents and neigh- 
and ale, 
» fiery potato brandy, called jinke/, the favor- 


les abundant good cheer 


ite strong drink of the Swedes, flows freely, and 
a good part of the guests find themselves laid 
up under the tables, 

The Swedes, indeed, can not be called a tem- 
perate people. Formerly, when any one could 
distill finkel, its cost was only twenty-five cents 
a gallon, and the peasants drank it as freely as 
water, 


Stringent laws were, indeed, enacted 


MAJ-STANG, 


against drunkenness. By a royal ordinan 

put forth in 1814, any person who drank so 
that he showed a disorderly state of mind was 
considered guilty of the crime of drunkenness 
For the first offense he was fined a dollar and 
a quarter. For the second and third offenses 
the fine was increased in a compound ratio. 
For the fourth, besides a fine of five dollars, he 
was put in the stocks one Sunday, and declared 
from the pulpit incapable of voting or holding 
ottice. If convicted a fifth time he was to be 
sentenced fo hard labor for six months; and 
for the sixth offense, to hard labor for a year. 
If any one appeared drunk in the presence of 
any officer holding the king’s commission, 01 
at any public meeting, the fines were doubled. 
If at church, the fine for the first offense was 
five dollars, besides publie church 
For partaking of the sacrament when drunk 
the fine was ten dollars. If any one died in 
consequence of drinking, he must be silently 
buried. 


censure, 


About six years ago private distilla 
tion was forbidden, and heavy excise duties 
laid upon brandy. This has greatly raised the 
price of finkel, and diminished its consumption, 
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age isthe one great event in the 
lish peasant, There are innumerable escape ditticult child-birth. <A silver « 


e customs, varying in different districts. | o t @ placed in each shoe, which will in 


the preliminary courtship is con ire the +y shall never be wanting to tl 


by a Boneman, or “asker.” This is |) ij ple. As soon as she has put on the 
a shrewd, elderly peasant, who knows shoes she oug! he cattle-house and 


yout the affairs of the neighborhood. If that milk mav never 


yosed suitor is like to be acceptable to tailin hernewhome. The bride « ught, if pos 


maiden and her parents, the boneman sible, to get a peep at the groom through hei 


s him to the house. The young people , wedding ring before he sees her; this will in 


st not on this occasion speak together, or | sure that he will prove a kind husband. If she 


to have any idea of the purport of the | means to have the upper hand in the household, 


Afterward, if matters go on favorably, | she ought, while the ceremony is going on, to 


public betrothal takes place, the groom pre-| have her foot a little in advance of his, and 


1 
n 


ting the bride-elect with a prayer-book, and | drop a glove or handkerchief; if he stoops. to 


eiving in return some article wrought by her | pick it up, he will be fated to bend his back 
yn hands. This betrothal is a sort of half | during his whole wedded life. While the nup 
urriage, but it may be set aside by the consent | tial preparations are going on one should not 
f both parties. The wedding proper does not | make a noise with the well pole, as this would 
ially take place for some time ; in some parts, | lead to quarrels among the guests. It is advis 
ed, not until the bride has b/eknat, that is, | able, also, to set a couple of boys fightii 


lly, ** bleached,” or ** turned pale,” a e the house; this wiil insure that the guests will 
emistic phrase, indicating that s is likely not quarrel. 

ecome a mother. ‘The Church h: , After the lage has been performed there 
resolutely against this custom, but appar s great feastir i ie bride-house. This 


with less success than is desirable. often lasts several days, the guests bringing the 
» wedding takes place either at the church, eatables. If the feast is prolonged too far, the 
: parsonage, or at the house of the bride’s | hostess sets before the guests a | 

nts. Ifitis to besolemnized inthe church, | ding. ‘This is understood as a 
rridal procession, mounted on horseback, | that the y are expe cted to take their | 
| preceded by musicians, ride thrice around is always cheerfully complied with. 


Vaj-Stang, and then proceed to the sacred | frequently, especially among the poore: 


fice, in front of which a triumphal arch is | the bride-expectant, some time before 


en erected, If the wedding is to take place ding, goes about Among her friends 


home, the clergyman and friends of the quaintances soliciting flax and wool as a ] 


om meet at his house, whence, after being vision for housekeeping. The future groom, 
spitably entertained, they proceed to the in like manner, goes about asking for gri 
me of the bride. ‘The bride is arrayed in | usually oats, for seed. She is called a “ 
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beggar,” and he an “oat-beggar.” They are 
expected, however, in turn, t6 give like presents 
to others under similar circumstances, 

There are innumerable superstitions connect- 
ed with courtship, marriage, and child-birth. 
ifa youth and maiden eat of the same piece of 
sad, they will fall in love with each other. 
A youth must not present his intended with a 
knife or scissors, for they will cut love; nor 
vith a handkerchief, for it will wipe away her 
inclination for him; nor with shoes, for they 
will lead her to walk off with another. If a 
girl is kind to the cat, she will have fine weath- 
er on her marriage-day. If it rains on the 
wedding -day, the young couple will be rich. 
If several couples are married at the same time, 
one of them will have ill-luck. On returning 
from church the bride should dismount quickly, 
snatch off the bridle from the horse, loosen the 
saddle-girth, and give him a tap on the nose. 


She will then have easy labor. The same end 


may be attained by her creeping through the 
collar of the harness. The groom, on his wed- 
ling-day, should wear a shirt made by the 


bride; this should then be laid aside to serve 
for his shroud. If, ou the night preceding the 
nuptials, she has an infant boy to sleep with 
her, the first-born child will be a son. At the] 
nuptial banquet she should taste of every dish, 
and also bite the table-cloth; she will not then | 
be troubled with ‘‘ longings” during gestation. 
It behooves a mother-expectant to be care- | 
ful in many réspects. She must not go bare- 
headed, or the child will be liable to scrofula. 
If she looks upon an empty sack with its mouth 
untied, the child will be always hungry. . It 
she passes under a hide from which the hair 
has not been removed, and does not touch it | 


with her hand, her offspring will have the mea- | 


WEDDING PROCESSION, 


sles. If she looks through a crevice in the 
door, or an aunger-hole in the wall, the child 
will squint. If she eats the egg of a gray hen, 
the infant will be freckled. If she smeils a 
corpse, the child will have bad breath. If s 
sees a half-cloven log of wood with the wedge 
left in the opening, or looks upon a dead hare 
with the head on, the babe will have a hare-lip. 
Hence the universal practice is to cut off the 
head of a hare as soon as it is shot. 

When the child is born the fire must not be 
suffered to go out until it is baptized; other- 
wise the Trolls will change it for another. As 
soon as the infant is born a book should 
placed under its head, to make it quick to 
learn. A newly born boy should be dressed in 
a shift, a girl in a shirt; this will make them 
accepted when marriage proposals are on the 
carpet. In both cases the linen should be new, 
and then their clothes will last longer. The 
child must touch a dog before it does a cat, so 
that its flesh may heal readily. Ifthe moon is 
suffered to shine on its face, it will not be sun- 
burnt. The empty cradle must never be rock- 
ed, otherwise the child will be noisy and puling, 
It should not eat and read at the same time, or 
it will have a bad memory. If it is expected 
to thrive, it should never be ‘‘ loused” on Sun- 
day. If it is loused at the back of one ear, and 
not of the other, a dog will bite it, In its first 


bath should be placed the mother’s wedding- 


ring, with money and silver-ware; this will 
cause it to become rich when it grows up. A 
fresh-laid egg, placed in the bath, will make 
the child’s skin fair; a red cloth will give it a 
blooming complexion. An infant should never 
be left entirely naked, for this will enable an ill- 
wisher to cast the “ evil-eye,” and thns bring 
all sorts of sickness upon it; to guard against 
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a thread should be kept tie 
at it may never be 

Before the in 
f bread should be 
wn be taken away and given to a dog; the 
imal will then be afflicted with all the mala- 
es destined for the child. 
ng the child should have a ‘‘ spanking ;” 
s will give it a good memory. The woman 
ho earries the child to the church must not 
llow any one to pass her on the road; if she 


fant is baptized 
} 


given to it, whi 


Just before chris- 


’ 
oes, 


If she holds the bay high up, so that every body 
an see him, he will not be shy or bashful. If 
the child cries at the font, it will have a mu- 
sical voice. When brought back from church 
the mother should meet the child at the door 
ind give it a cake, so that it may never stand 

need of food. It should sleep with her in 
the dress in which it was baptized; this will 
ause it to be religious. If the child has con- 
vulsions in teething, its clothes must all be burn- 
ed. Hence the first garments are usually cheap, 
so that, if thus destroyed, the loss may be less. 


people will always be getting ahead of it, 


The superstitions connected with sickness 
Sick 
persons will recover more rapidly if supplied 
vith food from some larder other than their 
ywn. Ifa man has a sudden fit of colic, it is 
yecause a woman in child-bed has by magic 
transferred her pains to him; but if he buttons 
is breeches around a chopping-block and gives 
t a good shaking, the pains will leave him and 

back to Toothache 


be cured by rubbing the tooth with a 


and diseases are beyond enumeration. 


rightf 


the 1 sufferer, 
seshoe nail, which must then be driven into 
growing tree; but if the tree is afterward cut 
n, the will return. Hooping 
gh*is cured by drinking water from the hol 

yw of a church-door key. 
rid of by rubbing some of the matter which 


toothache 
Boils may be got 


oxides from them upon a copper coin, which 
is to be laid down at a place where four roads 
neet; if any one picks up the coin, the boils 
ill be transferred to him. ‘They may also be 
ured by throwing some of the discharged mat- 
ter into a stream which runs toward the north. 
Warts may be got rid of by dropping upon 
them water which has lodged on the latch of a 
rate, or by tying a thread around them and 
then burying it in the earth; when the thread 
has rotted away the warts will have disappear- 
ed; or by dropping a pea for each wart in a 
well; or by rubbing them against a tombstone. 
Corns may be cured thus: Some one, speaking 
e Poor 
‘** And so are my corns,” replies 
When this has been repeated 
three several times the cure will be effected. 
One can escape the ague by carefully refraining 
from touching any kind of food before washing 
the hands in the morning. 


of a person recently deceased, will say, 
Hans is dead,” 
the sufferer. 


If a person with a 


by swallowing the scrapings from 


} 


a wedding-ring, or bv having 


some one blow 
A 


sty upon the eve lid is occasioned by the suf. 


into the ear through the quill of an eagle. 


ferer having seen a chair or stool bottom up 
ward without spitting upon it; to cure the sty 
some one must bore three holes in the floor in 
front of the patient, and spit through each of 
them. Spitting is indeed a preventive against 
all of maladies. Before sleeping in a 
strange bed the Swedish peasant always spits 


sorts 


into it; if a person who had previously occu- 
pied the bed had any contagious disease, this 
will preserve the new-comer from infection. 
Expectoration is also a sure safeguard against 
evil spirits and demons. Dropsy arises from 
the sufferer having drank brandy mixed with 
milk or water; it is curable so long as the pa- 
tient’s mother is living, but not afterward. 
Loathing for food may be cured in two ways: 
Give a bit of bread to a dog, then take it away 
and give it to the sick person; or let him eat a 
piece of bread-and-butter which has for some 
time been held down the opening of a close- 
stool, When any one complains of toothache, 
earache, sore throat, heart-burn, or the like, if 
the person to whom the lamentation is address- 
ed, will say, ‘* That’s a lie,” 
at once disappear. 


the ailment will 
A portion of consecrated 
bread, withdrawn by the communicant from his 
mouth during the administration of the eucha- 
rist, i 
in man or beast; or 
to 
‘*mass wine” 

But of 
which the 


is a sovereign remedy for all disorders 
if rammed down a gun, it 
In C: 


was considered equally 


will cause it shoot straight. itholie 


times 
efficacious. nedies there is no 
common peo} le hold to 
be as efficacious as the warm blood of a crim- 


} 
aea 


other one 


inal who has suffered 
The 
long ago, at an execution in the province of 
he than invalids 

old within the 
surrounding cordon of soldiers, ‘They had all 


obtained permission of the criminal to drink of 


th by beheading. 
Reverend Doctor Willman says that not 


Scania, saw more seventy 


walking around the sca and 


his blood—a precaution essential to the efficacy 
of the The the fatal axe 
fell they all rushed up with cups and spoons to 
secure some of the blood which spouts ad from 
the headless trunk. Each, having swallowed his 
portion, threw the dish behind him, and was 


medicine, instant 


seized by a couple of friends, who walked him 
backward for a while, and the 
was supposed to be effected. 

We can not wonder that the Mormon mis- 
sionaries have succeeded in making many con- 


desired cure 


verts among a people who, far from ignorant, 
vet cherish from gener:.tion to generation the 
strange superstitions a few of which we have here 


set torth, 
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THEATRE OF THE OBERAMMERGAU 


TFVHE history of the religious drama is the 

history of the gradual development of 
Christianity out of the forms and customs 
of paganism. As the Christian religion be 
came prevalent it began to assume the old 
robes and symbols, to adopt the old festivals, 
and, after retrenching and reshaping them, to 
put them to new uses. The Christian Church, 
far from desiring to outrage the ideas and feel- 
ings of a people brought up to pagan observ- 
ances, sought rather to smooth the way of con- 
version, and skillfully transferred the old prac- 
tices to the new worship. The ancient sym- 
bols were retained, the ancient forms and usages 
continued. The pagan cele- 
brated under new titles, and consecrated to the 


festivals were 
commemoration of Christian doctrines and an- 
niversaries. The s assumed the place of 
the demigods, and even the old gods and god- 
desses were, by a change of name, adopted and 
christened. The Virgin, under different titles, 
took the attributes now of Diana, with her svm- 


saint 


bol of the horned moon; now of Juno, with her 
symbol of the white lily, veil, and ewe-lamb ; 
and now of Venus, with her symbol of the dove. 
Orpheus and Apollo, in like 


taken as types of Christ; 


manner, 
and the vineyard of 
Bacchus became the vineyard of the Lord, as 
may be seen in the cloisters of the old church 
of Sta. Agnese in Rome. 


the new 


were 


The high-priest of 
religion kept the ancient title of Pon- 
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IN 1870. 


PASSION PLAY. 


tifex Maximus. Prayers were said after the 
ancient fashion by stretching upward the han 

as in the paintings in thé catacombs of St 
Calixtus. Whatever could be retained was, 
with wise prevision, kept, so as to shock estal 
lished prejudices as little as possible, and t 
make the path to the new rites easy. The new 
worship took place in the old Basilica. Th: 
forms of baptism were essentially the same as 
the ancient lustrations; and the ceremonics of 
Pasqua still retain the pagan peculiarities, 
when the high-priest went to all the houses t 
bless and purify them, carrying, as now, a light 
ed torch and an egg, and consecrating them t< 
the goddess then, as now to the Madonna. 
The Liberalia in honor of Bacchus were trans 
formed into the festival of St. Joseph, with cer- 
tain modifications. The Palilia were continued 
in honor of St. John. The Floralia or Ludi 
Florales were devoted to the Virgin, and eve: 
to this day are celebrated in Genzano in hono: 
of the Madonna dei Fiori, under the name of 
Infiorata, when the streets, after the ancien: 
custom, are strewn with flowers arranged i1 
fantastic patterns. The Cerealia in honor of 
Ceres, with their fasting, white robes, vows ot 
chastity, and processions of women and virgins, 
who strewed their beds with ‘‘agnus castus,’ 
were adopted to celebrate the visitation of th 
Virgin; and the garlands that were brought by 
the peasants of Erna to crown the statues of 
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were laid upon the altar to the Madonna, | however, he paid the penalty of his life. The 


(eres, 
rhe feast of St. Peter ad Vincula was also in-! Praetor Alvpius, enraged at his interference, 
stituted to supersede the annual pagan festival | and himself passionately devoted to these 
‘1 commemoration of the victory of Augustus | games, ordered him to be seized and slain on 
at Actium. In the catacombs and the oldest| the spot. The emperor, however, struck by 
the churches in Rome, as in Sta. Agnese, for| this heroic ac 


I | 


t of Telemachus, immediately 
nstance, may be seen in picture and sculpture | decreed that thenceforth no combats by men 
mingling of the two religions, where the| against men should take place. The ‘Vena- 
fible of Eros and Psyche, and Bacchus with | tiones, or combats of men with beasts, still eon- 
iis attributes, are sculptured on Christian tombs | tinued, however, until the edict of Justinian 
ind sarcophagi. So, too, in the tombs near the | abolished them also. 
ruins of the church of St. Stephano, on the an- | Under Theodoricus, as we know by the test- 
cient Via Latina, exist sar-sophagi of the Chris- imony of Cassiodorus and Ammianus Marcel- 
tians dedicated to the Diis Manibus, and bear- | linus, comedies still continued to be acted; and 
ng upon them figures and devices belonging to | St. Thomas Aquinas speaks of spectacles and 
the purely pagan times. | plays by mimi as having existed for previous 
The wild festivities of the Saturnalia, also,| centuries. At the close of «he third century 
were not utterly discarded, but only moditied | only plays by mimi were recited, and these were 
n form and character. The whole month of | chiefly improvisations. The theatre had fallen 
December was formerly dedicated to Saturn, exclusively into the hands of buffoons and har 
but the Saturnalia proper were celebrated from | lequins, and was given over to the most licen 
the 17th of the month to the 23d. The first | tious performances. Out of these grew the first 
three days were the Saturnalia proper; the | Mysteries, or Passion Plays, and hence the pe- 
next two were the Opalia; the last two were 
the Sigillaria. These festivals were devoted to | dramas exhibit. The term mystery, as applied 


culiar character which these early Christian 


the celebration of Christmas. and Epiphany. | to these plays, is not, in the opinion of M. Ré 


Lhe Sigilla were so called from the little earth- | ville, derivéd from the Greek, nor does it signi- 
en-ware figures and toys which were then hawk- fy that the events represented are of a super- 
ed about ; and this same practice still survives | natural or mysterious character; but comes 
in Rome at Epiphany. ‘The Moccoletti, also, | from the Latin word ‘‘ ministerium,” a ministry 
is a continuation of the Saturnalian Cerei, and | or function, and is equivalent to the Italian 
the mock king of Twelfth-night is a feature of | funzione, and the Spanish auto. 
the ancient festival. | According to Mr. Hone (in his work on An- 
In consequence of the terrible changes which | cient Mysteries), a Jewish play, of which frag 
followed the introduction of Christianity into | ments are still preserved, in Greek iambics, is 
Roman empire—the decay of its power, | the first drama known to have existed on a 
pride, and wealth, the assaults from without, | Scripture subject. It is taken from Exodus, 
the commotions within, the destruction of in- | and represents the departure of the Israelites 
lustry,and the poverty of the people—one great | from 
nfluence which had previously modified the | ‘The principal characters are Moses, Sapphora, 


Sgypt under their leader and prophet. 


haracter and cultivated the tastes of the people | and God in the burning bush. Moses delivers 
gradually died out. Thiswasthe drama. The | the prologue in a speech of sixty lines, and | 
theatres still remained, but they were either de- | rod is turned into a serpent on the stage. The 
serted and falling into ruin, or given over to | author of this play is Ezekiel, a Jew: and War- 
representations of a low and strolling character. | ton supposes that he wrote it after the destruc- 
‘ Per omnes civitates cadunt theatra inopia re-| tion of Jerusalem, to animate his dispersed 
m,” says St. Augustine, recalling with regret | brethren with the hope of a future deliverance, 
the dramas which in his youth he had so pas- | and that it was composed in imitation of the 
sionately enjoyed. ‘Tragedy and comedy had | Greek drama at the close of the second cen- 
lost their ancient dignity, and mimi had usurped | tury. 
thestage. Constantine and Constans vainly is- Appollinarius, Bishop of Laodicea, after- 
sued edicts prohibiting the gladiatorial shows | ward, in the reign of Julian, not only trans- 
in the Colosseum—for such was the craving of | lated much of the Old Testament into heroi 
the populace for those exciting exhibitions that | verse, but also turned some of its stories into 
they still survived despite the imperial decrees ; plays. These, however, are entirely lost. The 
and it was not until the sixth century that they | first mystery play of which any complete record 
entirely ceased, and were finally abolished by | now exists is the Christos Paschon, written in 
the edict first of Honorius, and subsequentls Greek in the fourth century, and attributed to 
f Justinian, They would probably have sur-| Gregory Nazianzen. In the prologue it is 
vived still longer had it not been for a remark- | called an imitation of Euripides; and the au- 
able incident that occurred in the Colosseum in | thor calls attention to the fact that in this play, 
the year 404, when the monk Telemachus, in- | for the first time, the Virgin Mary makes her 
spired by horror at these bloody scenes, rushed | appearance on the stage. The play in itself is 
intrepidly into the arena, and vehemently de-| neither original nor interesting. The action 
; is null, taking place outside the scene, and 


laimed against them during the performance | 
of some gladiatorial combats. For this act, | narrated to the audience by messengers; and 
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who write or act them. 


six centuries we have no other record 


gious plays; and then Roswitha, a nun 
ant of toward 


six plays 


Gandersheim, 
tenth century, wrot 
though pedantic and crude, are 


t entirely defi 


interest, 
he 
nuns, and seem never to have been acted 
tside the ¢ A French translation of 
m was published in 1845 by M. Charles Mag- 
the author of the learned essays on the 
“QOrigines du Théatre Moderne,” which 
sared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Later than this, under the pa 
germs of the trt 
The Church 


mmemorate by processions, with choruses, 


ient in dramatic 


were, however, written purely for 


loister. 


ap 


vacy of Gregory 
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Great, the ary play 


e myst 
to be found. now began to 
sants, and dialogues, scenes of the passion and 
esurrection of our the 
ents of his life. These representations at 


irst took place solely in the chur« hes, the doors 


Saviour, and various 


of which, during their performance, were closed 
to all but the clergy, the various parts being 
taken by the priests. 
also tableaux vivants of incidents both in the Old 
restament and in the New, in which 
and his ass intermingled with the sibyls and 


Besides these, there were 
Salaam 


prophets, and Virgil might be seen in company 
with allegorical figures of Mercy and Justice. 
Whenever God the Father spoke, three voices 
were heard in unison, to symbolize the Trinity. 
And even the serpent found a tongue, and 
tempted Eve with his flatteries. As the pro- 
cessions, dialogues, and chants were the pre 
cursors of the passion plays, so these tableaux 
are simply the ancestors of the Presepi, which 
are still seen on the festival of Christmas in 
many of the churches of modern Rome, when 
he birth of Christ is represented by lay figures 

ide of wax or wood, and richly draped. ‘The 
Madonna is always laden with magnificent jew- 
Is, a little out of character, but showing the de- 
sire todo her honor. Joseph, on the contrary, 
has only a staff. The ox and ass occupy a 
prominent place in the fore-ground, while the 
landscape behind is arranged with considerable 
scenic skill, with groups of shepherds and flocks 
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mystery play was performed against the sale 
of indulgences to free souls from purgatory, 
which produced a great effect on the popular 
mind. St. Peter and St. Paul are here rep- 
resented as arriving at Rome and meeting the 
Pope while he is borne along with great pomp 
in a splendid procession. They pause, and St. 
Peter asks who is this man; and on being told 
that this is the Pope and his own successor, he 
cries, ** By my faith, I don’t remember exactly 
vhether I ever came to Rome before; but if I 
did, and in such an equipage as that, I have 
quite forgotten it.” 

Toward the middle of the fourteenth century 
mystery plays were already popular in England ; 


and in Chaucer’s time, toward the end of the | 


century, they were performed in Lent, and oc- | 


cupied several days. One of the actors he thus 
mentions in his ‘‘ Canterbury Tales :” 


**Sometimes to show his lightness and maistrie, 
He playeth Herod on a skaffold hie.” 


After these came the Chester and Coventry 
mysteries; and it is related that the author of 
the former made two journeys to Rome before 
he could obtain permission from the Pope to 
have them played in the English tongue, they 
being founded on Seriptural subjects. In the 
reign of Henry IV. a mystery was played re- 
sembling the Corpus Christi of Coventry, and 
lasted eight days. The prologue was delivered 
by three alternate speakers, called vexillators ; 
and the play contained forty acts, or pageants, 
each one consisting of a detached subject from 
Holy Writ, beginning with the Creation, and 
ending with the Last Judgment. 

Mystery plays still continue to be acted in 
Germany, Spain, and Italy; but in England 
they seem to have entirely disappeared. ‘Their 
place, however, has been taken by the great 
oratorios, which crowds of people assemble to 
hear in the annual celebrations in the great ea- 
thedrals, and in the Crystal Palace, and for 
which the English show so strong and earn- 
est an admiration, 

In Spain they are still represented, and on 
the frontiers of Aragon and the Val d’Arran 
there is a yearly representation of the Passion, 
in which Christ falls under the weight of a 
heavy cross, and is well beaten by the people, 
who rush upon him and shower blows on him 
in real earnest. 

Throughout Italy these mysteries are con- 
stantly played ; sometimes by real persons with 
considerable spirit and with good scenery — 
sometimes by puppets most absurdly and gro- 
tesquely under booths. During Easter the 
scholars of the Hospital of Santo Spirito in 
Rome generally perform a sort of mystery 
play founded upon some Biblical story. The 
play takes place in the theatre of the hospital, 
and is usually acted in the afternoon. The 
cardinal having charge of the institution pre- 
sides, and the place is generally thronged with 
spectators, to whom tickets are given. In the 
monasteries, too, it is very common at this sea- 


| which is given by Mr. Hone as being furnished 


son for the pupils taught by the nuns to pertorn 
little Scripture pieces, in whie € sisters ta] : 
the cea histo git 

In Germany these mystery or passion plays 
continued without interruption from an e 
period down to the latter part of the la 
tury. The oldest composition of this characte, 
of which we have any record is of the ty 
century, in which allegorical figures represent 
ing Mercy, Justice, Paganism, and the Ch 


dispute together on matters of doctrine ay 
ligion, until finally the Church settles the w} 
question in debate by announcing its own opi 
ion and adding this distinct statement - 
*Quisquis est qui credit aliter 
Hune damnamus #ternaliter.” 


Peside this may be put, by way of contrast, one 
of the latest of these plays of the last centu 


V 


by a correspondent who saw it in Bamberg al 
the year 1783: 

“The end of a house or barn being taken 
away, the dark hole appeared hung with 
tapestry, the wrong side outward, a « iin 
running along and dividing the middle, O 





this stage the Creation was performed. A 
stupid-looking Capucin personated the Crea 
tor. He entered in a large full-bottomed wig 
with a false beard, wearing over the rusty dress 
of his order a brocade morning-gown, the li 
ing of light blue silk being rendered visible o 
casionally by the pride that the wearer took to 
show it, and he eyed his slippers of the s 
material with equal satisfaction. He first can 
on, making his way through the tapestry, g1 
ing about; and, purposely running his head 
against posts, exclaimed, with a sort of } 
vish authority, ‘ Let there be light,’ at the same 
time pushing the tapestry right and left, and dis 
closing a glimmer through linen cloths from can- 
dles placed behind them. The creation of th 
sea was represented by pouring water along the 
stage, and the making of dry land by throwing 
of mould.” 

Exhibitions such as these naturally gave rise 
to much scandal; and in Bavaria and the Tyrol, 
despite the murmuring of the people, they were 
interdicted at the latter part of the last century. 
One village, however, rebelled against the pro- 


scription—the Bavarian village of Oberammer 


gau. The inhabitants, in the seventeenth cen 
tury, had made a vow every ten years to repre- 
sent the Passion, in order to drive away an 
epidemic which then raged among them, and 
they sent repeated embassies to Munich to pray 
that the interdiction should be removed. Fi 
nally Maximilian yielded, and the Passion of 
Oberammergau was again represented in 1811; 
and ever since, at each decennary, it has been 
more and more popular, so that crowds flock to 
see it from every part of Germany, and the vil 
lage and all the places near are thronged to 
overflowing. The back-ground is the mount- 
ains; the spectators sit in the open air, except 
such as are fortunate enough to get a balcony 


THE PASSION PLAY IN OBERAMMERGAU IN 1870. 


12 of the houses which form the avant-scene 
es, and are covered by a temporary roof 


] 


the old parish records of Oberammergau 


reads: ** Anno 1631, on account of the long 
sh war. is there much fever and hot head 

» among the Bavarians and dwellers in Swa- 

and daily do many men die. 

‘Anno 1633 
n the parish of Kohlgrub (three hours from 


the pest increases so fearfully 


were there only two couples left, and a 
named Caspar Schuchler, 
s wife and child, fell by the road-side, 
vas buried. 
From that day to Senion and Tuda even- 


coming here to 


hty-four people died of the plague; ac- 


rdingly eighteen Biirgers, assembling from 
llage of Oberammergan, vowed that ones 
n years would they present in living pic- 
s the Passion of Jesus Christ. 
From that mstant the plague ceased, and 
se who were ill instantly recovered.” 
I'hus we have the origin of the mystery play 
Oberammergau, and with two or three ex- 
ns—the French period, and different in- 
is of the Tyrolese—the vow has been faith 
erved every ten years. 


little village of Oberammergau is pret- 
situated just inside the Bavarian Tyrol, in 
sort of meadow land, with bold high hills on 
and north. 


outh, rolling 
inhabitants, numbering some twelve hun 


lower country 
|, are peasants, and, with few exceptions, 
vers in wood—an occupation which seems 
ise them quite above the ordinary baw 
r farmer. Many of their carvings are really 
irt works, and bear the marks of careful study. 
Ruben’s *‘ Descent” and Da Vinci's *‘ Last Sup 
per’ have been most beautifully cut in apple 
wood. 

In the centre of the village is the church, an 

bject of veneration, love, and tender care, as 
the well-preserved frescos, fresh blooming flow 

ers on the altar, and exquisite neatness of the 
nterior amply testify. The church-yard and 
exterior show the same loving hands, which 
rear delicately climbing vines, and plant flow- 
ering shrubs near each little hillock. There is 
something particularly touching in this simple 
but constant remembrance of the dear departed 
Sleeping around their church in the 
heart of the busy village, every mass brings 
some kind friend to sprinkle their graves with 
holy-water, which, whether the act, considered 
religiously, have virtue or not, is, at least, a 
proof that they are not forgotten. 

The cottages, built of stone covered with 
plaster, with the low broad Swiss roof weighted 
with stones to hold down the shingles, have 
each its little garden of vegetables, fruit and 
rose trees; and on approaching the village, the 
entire absence of large cultivated fields shows 
plainly the indoor occupation of the peasants. 
An atmosphere of general peace and good-will 
seems to pervade the place, and pursuing the 


ones. 


OHRISTUS.”—JOSEPH MAIR. 


even tenor of their way, the villagers come and 
go, making their faith their life, and are 
gently gathered to their fathers. 
the 
derstand with what a 


so 
This being 


character of these peasants, one can un 


ot 


reverence and 
performance of 
Passion of Christ,” 
if 
be to 


sense 


pious care thev undertake 
so sacred a drama as the ** 
considering it a bounden duty, which, not 


conceived in a devotional spirit, would 
them an everlasting stain. 

Two years previous to the performance the 
principal characters are chosen, as the individ- 
ual personating Christ must allow his hair to 
grow for that length of time, as also Joseph of 
Arimathea, St. John, and of 


ples, and the beards are trained to imitate as 


many the disci- 
nearly as possible the best existing pictures of 
the various characters. In the preceding Jan- 
uary rehearsals are held four times weekly, con- 
tinning up to the time of performance ; and aft- 
er every Sunday vespers, in the church, cos- 
arranged 

St. John 
St. 


tumes and stage 
The selection of colors is wonderful. 
has the real Albrecht Diirer green and red; 
Peter, the blue and yellow, expressing doubt: 
the Maria, crimson 


and 


appointments are 


Judas, orange and yellow; 
and blue; the Christ, crimson and purple; 
so on. The robes of the Jewish priests and 
dwellers in Jerusalem are all symbolical colors, 
and so exactly like the pictures with which we 
are all familiar that one soon regards every 
character as an old friend. The theatre, capa- 
ble of seating six thousand people, is, with the 
exception of the first and second rows of boxes, 


entirely uncovered, exposed to wind, rain, or 
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|}ed hand. In the same way the left foo 


upon a false sole, and the nail appears | 


the crossed feet, making the position some 
endurable for a reasonable length of tim« 

thirty-five minutes of such suspension pro 
intense pain in the ends of the fingers ar 
bows—in fact, the poor man suffers an 


almost amounting to paralysis. The crow: 
thorns and the cloth about the loins com) 
this extraordinary picture—a perfect Albr 
Diirer. Every thing is made in the vil 


and by the villagers; indeed, they tak 
pride in disdaining any outside assistance 

The entire cost of stage appointments, ¢ 
tumes, orchestra, ete., for the season 
Sunday, from last of May to last of 
—} bout 36,000 florins & 


performance about $5000 is received ; 
| the close of the year, after each actor 
paid his share according to rank of 
year the man personating Christ had 
dred florins, each child six florins—a 
tance for an entire season, if money 
thing sought), the remainder is divid 


charitable objects, church embellishment 


ih 


The journey from Munich is uninterest 


until Murnau is reached, when a long range 


Tyrolese Alps suddenly bursts upon one—s 


capped peaks and glaciers; and so on, throug 


** JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA.”—-THOMAS RENDL. richly cultivated fields and red-tiled villages a 
wav-side shrines, we climb the “ Ettaler Berg 


gre 


sun, as the case may be. ‘The stage, also un-| to Ettal, the famous monastery of the fourte: 


century, built by the Emperor Ludwig, the B 
varian, who, as a proof of the approbation 
Heaven, received a marble efligy of the Madon 


covered, and representing the streets of Jeru 
salem, has in its centre a small roofed theatre, 
on one “ which is the house of Annas, 
and on the other side that of Pilate. This 
theatre, of c », is provided with a drop-cur 
tain, flies, traps, and the necessary theatrical 
accessories. Here all the action takes place, 
and here are arranged all the Old Testament 





tableaux, always preceding each scene; for in- 
stance, ‘* The Lord’s Supper” follows ‘* Miracu- 
lous Manna in the Wilderness.” This small 
theatre is capable of being used with the large 
stage to good effect when a pageant or proces- 
sion of any sort occurs, 

A few details, which were not mentioned in 
the letters of 1860, may not be uninteresting 
here, however practical they may appear. 

At the ** Crucifi ”’ when the curtain rises, 


the three crosses are seen on the ground, the 


Christ being nailed and the thieves tied. by 
strong men they are lifted and lowered into 
tightly fitting sockets, a foot or more deep. 
The two thieves are simply tied with their arms 
hanging over the arms of the cross, and the 
legs, also bound, rest with one foot upon a long 
nail. Here they hang fifteen minutes, after 
which, being beaten with large leather clubs 
tilled with straw, they are taken down. The 
Christ hangs by a firm band passing around the 
ody to a najl in the centre of the cross, over 

which, of course, the flesh-colored tights are 

drawn. The extended arms are tied with con- 

cealed cords from the wrists, and between the 

fingers one sees the nail-head and blood-stain- | “ PILATUS.” —TOBIAS FLUNGER. 
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At seven the village band go marching through 
the lanes to announce the eve of the Great Fest, 
ind at nine o’clock the bell rings for all to be in 
bed. The music is repeated at three the next 
morning, and from this early hour 
elebrated till seven. At the higl 
actors are present, and receive a special conse 
ration for the day before them. The church- 
bell at eight o'clock finds us at the door of the 
theatre, which presents a most singular appear- 
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For example 
tableau of the 
ale of their brother. 
a beautiful 


dreamer ¢ 


tenor solo, ‘ 


The | 


the 


See, 


ot 


by 
omes, : -ader 


sings two verses while up, and 
of tenor and bass, 


the 


it falls there is a duet 


showing the analogy 


atter 
the 

tableau and the action which follows, represent- 
ing the high-priests taking council how they 
The gravity and pedantry 


words between 


may destroy Jesus. 
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NEW 




















MARLA. FRANZISKA FLUNGER, 


rendered. The 


leau is of the bride be 








r bridegroom. 
mpanying song is the most beautiful in the 
entire play, oth as regards the words and the 
musi It has been well translated thus: 
Where is my love departed 
The fairest of the f ‘ 
Mir eves ish out wit 


ief and care. 


burning tears 











Ah! come ag 
To this de 
t 
Beloved one, 


Upon my heart to rest? 


uin, ah! come again 
ed breast. 


, why tarriest thou 

















By every path, on ever 
Mine eyes are 
And with the « 


1 to greet thee, 
eak of day 


forth to meet 





t! 








esang, or Antiphon, runs 








ah, what 












Beloved! woe is me, 
My heart how rent with pain! 
. friend beloved, oh, comfort thee, 


Thy 


friend will come again. 





he comes once more 





For whor 
No cloud sh 
rhe joy of 


y soul a while must yearn 
ill ever shadow more 
that return. 
















From 8 till 11 a.m. the various incidents in 
Christ’s life are represented, closing with the 
scene of ‘‘ Judas’s Betrayal”—a piece of superb 
te acting. This first part includes, of course, the 
4 ointment of the Magdalen, the Last Supper, 

after Leonardo da Vinci, and the agony in the 
i garden, all wonderfully presented. Every lit- 
| tle detail is carefully observed, the feet-wash- 


ing, the sop of Judas, and the consecration. 
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** After bodily refreshment,” as the litt) 
text-book has it, the audience take their se its 
at twelve, noon, and the wondrous drama pro 
ceeds with ** Christ’s trial before Annas an it 
Jewish priests” before Pilate, who litera] 


washes his hands of *‘ the blood of this just 





son.” In this scene Christ and Barabbas 
brought out on to the balcony of the R 
governor, while the Jewish priests and t] 


ble stand in the street making their aceusat 


Propie. “ Let Barabbas be 
From his bonds set free.” 
Cuorvs. ‘ Nay, let Jesus be 
From His bonds set free.” 
Wildly sounds the murderers’ ery: 
Peorite. “Crucify Him! Crucify.” 
Cuorvus. * Behold the man, behold the man: 
Oh! say! what evil hath He done 
Pror_e. “If thou settest this man free, 
Ceesar’s friend thou canst not be, 





salem, Jerusalen 
blood, oh, Is 
from thee.” 


woe, woe to 





, God sha 





roPLE. “* His blood on us and on our chi 


1 
I 

Cuorvus. “Yea, upon you 
And on your children too.” 


Then follows the release of Barabbas and t 
* Cross-bearing,” after Paolo Veronese, 
is made particularly touching. Far in the 



























stage is seen the throng of men and boys 

proaching, with Christ in their midst bi 

his cross, and the two thieves with theirs: the 

come Maria, John, the Magdalen, Jos pI 

Arimathea, bewailing the agony of their I 

and Master; and Christ, sinking under t ‘ 
weight of his burden, is held up and comf 

by the St. Veronica of the legend, carrying tl 















“* NATHANIEL,”—PAUL FROSCHL, 








THE PASSION PLAY IN OBERAMMERGAU IN 1870. 


t-handkerchief which Correggio has made 


i 
Simon the Cvyrenian takes the 


him they slowly follow through the 


rtain falls. ‘J 


pl 
pur} I 


is, and finally the crucifixion ; 


ourging, the e robe. the crown 
when the 
: 


train themselves any lon- 


ints, inable to rest 
burst into a perfect wail of weeping. 


‘ Desc 


Ing It. 


sasants show their chil 


ling 
rrection, 
ension, wil 


omed to Raphael and 


the later 
little repul 


school. is a 


talian 
t, really made to ascend by some theatric: 


bearing the mark of the nails, 


vance, 
, and with blood-stained breast, holds in 
large white flag, with the scarlet 
. Andrew, evideutly a copy of some 
the e 
levoid of the poetical and strictly simple efforts 


that only one 


irlier Spanish school, utterly 


of former scenes; but picture 


should be disagreeable is marvelous, when the 
condition and comparative isolation of the peas- 


ants who perform this play are considered. 


* RABBI” —ANTON HEISERER, 


**MARIA MAGDALENA.”—JOSEPHA LANG. 


To sit from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m. with no fatigue 
ther than that of reaction after so 


It isa spectat le 


much ex 
citement speaks every thing. 
which must have a most humanizing etfect upon 
the words of the 
1634, ** And not 
] 


icted, 


those who witness it; and in 
Ettal, 


only were they all healed which were af 


good old monk of anno 


il 


to bless these his 
ants who had thus lovingly exposed the 

of His blessed ( hri “ee 
We qu from Mrs. Bushby’s n 
published in the Sept 
burn’s Ne Monthly 
} 


interesting paragraphs respect 


but they begged God sery- 


passion 
ote irrative, 
nber number of Col 
Maguzine, 


ting this wonder- 


the following 
ful representation : 

‘¢We arrived on Friday evening, and on the 
into 


whole of that night travelers were coming 


the villag where they were stowed away was 
a marvel to us. 

‘*The next day the 
creased ; and I do not suppose that in any part 


number of arrivals in 


of Europe so strange a scene has been know: 
as the one presented by this village o 

day. People were pouring into it not by hun 
dreds but by thousands, the whole place was 
thronged by living beings, many, of course, not 
knowing where they were to find a night's lodg 


ing. I never beheld such a sight. They came, 
numbers on foot, looking weary and worn out, 
several in clumsy omnibuses and other public 
the 
The streets were 
crammed people abreast 
walking, and conveyances passing them on both 


conveyances, besides wagons, carts, ete., 


best class in hired carriages. 
twelve 


with ten or 


j sides. ‘The prospect of war was forgotten, no- 














5 


"aaa 


v, 
ANN 


{ANNES.”—JOHANN ZWLINK. 


ing but the Passion Play was thought of. 
At Munich, at Wiirzburg, we heard only of it. 
‘What with the pealing of the church-bells 
ifternoon service, and the bells attached to 

he necks of the cows which were driven in 
ym the adjacent pastures, and the cracking 
if the postillions’ whips, and the positive Yoar 
human voices, I was half distracted. We 


sallied forth t 


| forth to the temporary stalls near the 


primitive but picturesque little theatre to pur 


hase phot 





hs of the actors, being told that 





every one would be sold off before night. We 
vere struck by the very intelligent and inter 


esting countenances of the principal actors. I 
may mention Joseph Mair, who personified 
Jesus Christ; Jacob Hett, who was Peter; 
Johann Zwink, who took the part of John ; 
Johann Lang, who was Caiaphas—a most en- 
ergetic and admirable actor, whose delivery 
was so perfect that every syllable he uttered 
could be heard distinctly at the farthest end of 
the theatre; and Gregor Lechner, who was 
Judas, looking and acting the part so splendid- 
ly that it would have brought down thunders of 
applause in any theatre in Europe or America. 

‘**On the eventful morning the church-bells 
were pealing from the earliest dawn of day, 
and the church was crammed with people at- 
tending the early masses, among whom were 
several of the performers. At five o’clock, the 
musicians who formed the orchestra went 
through the village playing—every body was 
then astir. At six o'clock the doors of the 
theatre for the religious play were opened, and 
people began to flock to it. Sut as we had 
places among the reserved seats (and very com- 
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fortable they were), we did not go until th 
firing of three guns announced at eight o’¢l 
that the business of the day was about to ce 


mence, 


nr 


‘* Unfortunately it was a very wet morni 
the rain pouring in torrents; but throug] 
kindness of M. Sebastian Veit, our host. a 
riage was procured to take us to the theatre 


‘*The orchestra, the members of which, 
well as the chorus singers, all belonged to 1} 
village, plaved first, then came a chorus of mal 
and female voices, and then the first tab] 
was shown, which represented Adam and Ey 
being driven out of the Garden of Eden by a) 
angel with a sword in his hand. This tablean 
was beyond every thing beautiful; you zed 
with breathless wonder on the splendid figure 
of Adam, which never moved a muscle. Ey 
and the angel were both also perfect. bh 
subsequent tableau the same man who had 
stood as Adam personified Cain just after tl 





£AzZ 





murder of Abel. There were numerous tab 
leaux interspersed among the acted scenes, the 
first of these latter being Christ riding on 
ass, coming forward among a large crowd 
bright Eastern dresses. Joseph Mair did this 
admirably, as indeed he did all the most in 
teresting and touching scenes he had to per 
form. He was robed in purple, without an 
ornaments, the simplicity of his dress bein 
most striking compared to the varied and 
gorgeous costumes of the high-priests, Pilate, 
Herod, and others; his countenance express 
meekness and yet sublimity, his bearing was 
dignity itself, and this apparently holy pea 
Joseph Mair preserved throughout the whol 
long day, and during every phase of his pei 
formance. You looked and wondered if he 
were animated by a divine spirit! It might 
fatigue the reader were I to tell of each sep 
arate tableau and each separate scene from the 
Old and New Testaments. The tableaux 
the Old Testament were typical of the scenes 
in the New, which were most exciting and full 
of painful interest. 

‘*'The young man who represented ‘the be 
loved disciple’ had a delightful countenance 
Peter was an older man, and had more to do; 
nothing could be finer than his remorse and sor 
row after he had denied Christ. But perhaps 
next to Joseph Mair, Gregor Lechner, who was 
Judas, called forth the greatest astonishment 
and admiration. No one could have fancied 
that he was only a villager, a carver in wood; 
but indeed, as we were told, these simple in- 
habitants of Oberammergau require no tuition, 
but have so much imnate talent and so much 
elegance of demeanor that they seem born to 
grace the stage. Mary the mother of Christ 
and Mary Magdalene did their parts extreme 
ly well, but they were not equal to the male 
actors, 

* During a tableau representing Tobias tak 
ing leave of his parerits, a dog was one of the 
figures on the stage. It remained so motion 
less that many persons around us declared it 
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just as the descending “Wh vy these scenes to us is shown 
picture mortal life, 


For the orld is ever pror 
ast and ran away, which 1 pichenill ehsre 


ot or two of the ground, 


: o be with evil passions rife; 
roars of laughter, and was the only And often by their deeds do men 


the solemnity of the immense audience Their graci ord betray again! 


s interrupted, “The } ers of a Joseph you 


[he poor acto ymetimes, the orchestra And a Jud xecrate, 


horus singers all y ud to per Yet tl 

For envy, avs », and hate, 

, ee Arising in tl iman mind, 

also inundate { yreat many of the Disturb the peace of all mankind! 


tators who were in uncovered seats and 


er the most frightft ‘rents of rain, 


sed to the fury of the elements. The re ‘* The introduction to the scene of the ‘Li 

1 seats were under a wooden roof, Supper’ consisted of two tableaux : the first, the 
at both sides, that one could see the. Israelites being fed by manna in the wilder 
ntains and fields. The covered part of the ness; the second, two men apparently passing 
was small but picturesque. On account| through a crowd, and carrying a pole from 
if 


the storm th id-day pause of an hour! which hung a large buich of grapes. In these 
k place earlier than al, Very many per- | tableaux there were some three hundred pet 
3 kept their seats, however, having brought | sons, including men, women, and children of 
eshments with them. Cutlets, cold meat, | every age, grouped to perfection. They typi 


cens, and cakes, , beer, ete., were in| fied the Lread and the wine distributed at the 


sition; but we an leasant English | Lord’s Supper. The evident intention of the 


v-lodgers went home to Mrs. Veit’s, a| whole, play was to explain, as I mentioned be 
ige having been sent for us, at fore, the intimate connection between the Old 
yr what we call ncheon, there, re and the New Testaments, and says much fo1 


he careful study bestowed on the Scriptures 


in the same carriage ir places it t 
itre before the recommencement of the per- | by these simple but most intelligent villagers. 
mance. The scene of the ‘Lord’s Supper’ was very fine, 

To give an idea of the construction, so to| and the difficult part of washing the disciples 
ll it, of this religious representation, I may | feet was performed in the most dignified and 
ntion tl he chorus explained what was | graceful manner by Joseph Mair. At this me 
ming before every tableau and every scene, | ment the chorus in the back-ground sang a sol 
| the connection between the Old and New. emn chant. 
staments. For instance, it showed that the ‘“The scene 

au giving a picture of Joseph’s brethren’ was most sol 
selling him to the Midianites for twenty pieces 

f silver betokened Judas selling his Master fon 

irtv pieces of silver, and the following is a free 


translation of the verses sung to explain this 


pical meaning : 


How in every 

Judas—Judas—art thou mad, 
Thus the price of blood to take ? 
Was ever miser so bad! 
Thunder and | 
And to this sinner put an end. 


ot} ling come descend, 


‘*One among you will betray me,’ 

Thus spoke the Lord. For greed of gold 
That one to deeds of darkness sold 
Himself—and scowling looks he cast 
Around, then fled from the repast— 
Judas Iscariot was he! 


“ Judas—Judas! what a crime! 
Stop the dark design in time! 
No! he by avarice was led, 
And straight to the high council fled, 
What at Dothan had occurred 
tepeating there, by evil spurred. 


“What will ye give us if we sell 
This boy to you? his brethren said— 
The youth his father loved so well! 

And the bargain soon was made; 

For twenty pieces then of gold 

Their brother’s life and blood they sold! 


“What reward will ye give me, 
If my Master I betray ? 
For thirty silver pieces he 
Has cast his Master's life away, 
And the bloody compact signed, 
By Satan’s guidance rendered blind. ** PETRUS.”"—JACOB HETT. 
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one to which no description can 
justice, and which was well wort} 
journey across half Europe to wit- 
ness. Itis impossible to speak t 
highly of the grace and dignity 
played by many of the a¢ tors, 
their admirable delineation of 
characters tney personified, t] 
they were quite self-taught. 
reminded me of Thorwal 
splendid statues—‘ Christ an 
Apostles’— which I had admin 
and gazed at with so much 1 
ence at the Frue Kirke in C 
hagen. I could almost have fan 
that by a miracle these grand n 
ter-pieces of the great Danish s 
tor had been animated, like the 
bones mentioned in the thirty-s 
enth chapter of Ezekiel, and t 
ferred to the boards of the | 
open theatre at Oberamme) 
Can I give the actors in the ext 
dinary Passion Play greater } 


**On Monday the most of the 
itors departed as they came, on f 
or in various kinds of carriages, ; 
in carts. Every thing wore an ; 

of sadness, for in the afternoon 

the day before it was known all « 

the village, and to those who wer 

it, that war was declared betwe« 

France and Prussia. On Satwi 

© joins ceeds tail. all had been smiles, anticipati 
of pleasure, and hope in the futm 
les slept, the representative of Jesus knelt | On Monday there were gloom and 
ray, and no words could describe the | through the whole place. Twenty-ei 
ie devotion, which his counte- | | 


dist 
ght 1 
elonging to littke Oberammergau had been 
, almost sublime, expressed. You might | lected to serve in the war against France, 
urd a pin fall in that vast assembly when | among these were five or six of the best } 
,in German, these words in a per- | formers in the Passion Play. How could it 
gh subdued voice: on without them ?—if indeed it could go « 
ither, if this cup may not pass | all during the war, which would prevent tourists 
ept I drink it, Thy will be | and almost every one from coming to see tl 
extraordinary exhibition. The people of this 
»d to come from his inmost soul, | Bavarian village, who are almost all carvers 


they did, for he had only | wood, are, generally speaking, very poor, a 
the mid-day pause, a short time | they had expected to have made a great deal | 


, that he was one of those doomed to go | their ‘ Passions-Spiel.’ Fifty thousand gul 
in the contingent from Oberammergau to join) were spent by the inhabitants of Oberammerga 
the Bavarian troops who were ordered to take | for the theatre, etc.; thirty thousand gulden t 
part in the war about to be commenced. the costumes, many of which were very rich and 
sssed as his heart must have been at | splendid; twenty thousand gulden for painti 
i ‘1 doom, he and some others of the prin- | the building, and to workmen of various sorts 
cipal actors in the Passion Play, who were also ‘*The money made by the representati: 
thus doomed, went through their parts with the which had been given had just paid off this 
most unfaltering zeal, and the religious drama large debt, and they were after that to play f 
went on uninterrupted to its painful conclusion | themselves, nothing having yet been divid 
the ‘ Crucifixion’—-which was followed by the | among the numerous actors. The poor mei 
appearance of the open sepulchre, and a tableau | who were to be carried off to fight for Prussi 


epreseuting the ascent. Joseph Mair’s posi-| and some of whom were leaving their wiv: 

tion on the cross was most trying, and on one | and children with scarcely the means of suj 

of the first occasions that he was placed on it | port, were presented with fifteen gulden each, 

he tainted, when he was taken down and laid in | as an act of kindness toward them. It was 

a sheet, with his head on Mary’s lap. sad sight to see them as they marched from th: 
‘*It was a marvelous spectacle altogether— | village.” 
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TUN i\; 
f Wad if ~ 
ys idk vy) Sf 2 
THE FESTIVAL 
leaves, of ] shed green; 
s bravely set 
And over all e earth, veen, 


* countiess Chr 
» sunlit s 


The ruddy wine, so rar 
In joyous laugh, and 

Is born upon the g 
And wit hath wings from guest to guest; 
Yet oft o’er all is overspread 

The halo of a sainted death, 

And mirth's gay chords fall out of tune: 
The glossy holly overhead 

Emits the sweetest phantom breath 

Of roses culied in ¢€ uly June! 

The shadow of a great name lies 

On pensive brows, in thoughtful eyes; 


The memory of a great heart swells 
Each bosom where his image dwells. 
The carol of the poor he sung; 
The sick, imprisoned, suffering, vile 
Had mighty champion in his tongue, 


Nor sinned beyond his tender smile. 


O faithful voice of “ Little Nell,” 
O holy thou “Tiny Tim,” 
Sound ever rg 


Ring ever in 

Inspire the mw 

O purity, an 

One nobl S$] iri oO 

In bloom of deeds array 

And keep his memory 

While the “rare old plant,” the ivy, climbs 
And wreathes the tongues of his silent chim 


THE VISION. 

1 RIEF, memory, and love, the seers of tl 
NM soul, lifted me from the bosom of con 
mon care, and bore me afar, They wrought 

for me a living, moving 

I saw a quiet chamber set in air; over th 
door was written ‘** Solitude.” At first I could 
not see within, it shone so in the brightness of 
an undimmed sun, being far above the clouds 


which curtain all the world. 
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But presently I saw the seated figure of a 


a youthful face, its fresh cheek resting 
on a hand 


’ l 
LOICKR 


man 
whose nervous fingers ran through 
ind shining hair, the blue eye strong and 
1) 

full 


i 
th] 
ll 


and fixed, and a half smile giving a mirth 
magic to the features. It was the artist, 
the Master, within his Chamber of Creation. 
In answer to his beckoning finger there 
suddenly appeared the immortal Pickwick, in 
plumpness, spectacles, and gaiters, who nimbly 
iped upon a chair, and with one hand beneath 
iis swallow-tails, the other deftly punctuating 
n the air, pleaded for an introduction, in a 
strictly ** Pickwickian sense,” to the world for 
M. P. C’s. So the 
they departed into the 
I saw in swift and separate 


himself and his brother 


door swung open, and 


j 


and 


r 
outer world; 


glimpses how the good Pickwick, fast asleep ina 


barrow, was trundled to the pound; how he wa 


forced, in that embarrassing, indomitable night 
cap that wouldn’t untie, to beat a midnight re 
treat before the indignant “middle-aged lady i 
curl-papers.” How he was fainted away up 
in his helpless innocence by Mrs. Bardell;_ hi 
his modest plea for **¢ hoy s and tomato sau 
was shown by fabulous legal astuteness to be a 
thin the 
signs. How, temporarily soured by adversity, | 
snapped at faithful Perker, and famed ina noble 
rage at the perspicacious Dodson and Fogg; 
how he went valiantly to prison on principle, 
like a Fox’s martyr, and came thence gallantly 
like a true ‘* De la Mancha,” won by the ama 
tory distresses of a young lady 
with fur around the tops.” 


concealment of most diabolica 


*¢in gaiter boots 
How, with a little 
dark lantern, he unwittingly shed light upon 
the astronomical researches of the age. 

How ‘‘Samivel,” hunting for his hat, uncon 
sciously crowded the ‘‘ pretty house-maid” b 
hind the door, and kissed 
when he found it out; 


her immoderatel 
how in his dissertatior 
on the merits of ‘‘ weal pie” he was descriptive 
of cats; how the omnipresent somnolent ‘ fat 
boy” inconveniently awake for once, spoilt poor 
Rachel’s only chance, and gave rise ultimately 
in the disjunctive mind of Jingle to the remark, 
**Rum creeturs is women.” 

How Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Ben Allen, 
designated as ‘‘Sawbones” by the undiscrim 
inating Sam, flourished their lancets on all 
occasions of faintness or distress with a free 
dom quite reviving to behold; how Mrs. Leo 
Hunter, at her literary reunions, sang moving 
ly of the ‘‘ frog” who persisted in “expiring ona 
log ;” how Job Trotter tried Samivel’s patience 
very much in the ‘‘ water-cart” way; and how 
the ‘‘red-nosed Stiggins” came to condign dis- 
grace in a water-butt, owing to an elaborate at- 
tempt to induct him into the boot business on 
the part of Sam, 

And I see how the world, the care-worn, 
busy, plodding world, laughs at these people, 
and finds rest and respite in the laugh, which, 
growing to a roar of glee, reaches even to the 
quiet chamber; and within, the Master, hear- 
ing, laughs only more deeply 
than they. 


And now 


and pleasantly 


before him, with an eager hand 
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or, stands impetuou rly grave ; 
‘by, stayed in his exit on it does 
jovial brothers own and 
had planned, 
VDOSE ith 
i Nemesis significant | 
My eves are dim. 1 in . b 


things the won 


d Here wrought 


clamor of 
hidd 


1 » smiles, there is ¢ 
set and sure upon the smiling lips, that lighter 


thoughts may sometimes flout, but never chase 


pA Ag 


ry ble—noble types 


away. That death of Smike 
f the sterling worth of 


had left the door of Solitude 
ajar, and I saw, evoked in 
the august seclusion of that Chamber of C 


ssential human nature 

who wait for a parting word with the Master. 
It is said; and these, too, pass from the cham- | tion, the children of his brain come trooping to 
her’s silence into the world’s tumult; and with | his side. 


ea 


a various train—so swiftly that I do not 
» faces of them all. 
ere is nimble, tip-toeing Mantalini, pro 


They came—so many and so fast that my 
heart and head and eyes were full with watch 
lin 
fuse in flattery and genteel profanity, 
thrift and libertine, mutterin; 


ing and trying to grasp the wonder and the 
spend- | glory of the scene. 


‘iously to The poor hunted foundling, Oliyer, trembles 
his silly wife: ‘‘Oh, demmit! does my souland | in the grasp of Fagin, that ghastliest Jewish 
life—bless its dear, demd, winking, blinking lit- knave and coward; or, shrinking, flees before 


» eyes—want me to go and be a demd, damp, | the brutal Sikes. 
moist, unpleasant body ?” Friendless Nancy, street-bred and brothel- 
But with a facile, leering smirk the while | born, carrying through all her stunted, wretch 
for sweet Kate Nickleby, who clings, pure and | ed, and bedraggled life that germ of womanli 
shrinking, to that grim Uncle Ralph, who in the | ness, answering so quickly, so piteously, to the 


compassionate prayer of happier Rose Maylie. 
tense of protection, a dastard’s profit from her | I saw poor Nancy | 
tender blushes and bright eves. 


secrecy of his villainous soul plans, on the pre 
veaten down in the first soft 
morning light, in her lone, meagre 
him for whose guilty sake she had shut her eyes 
to the bright dream of an innocent and happy 
life; and I saw the Master’s hand touch gently 
her bleeding head, and heard his voice crying 
Crushed, repressed, famished, crazed, and | out, bravely: 

dazed are those children’s faces, where th ** Despise he 
laugh, wit, trust, and happy overflow of youth | whos 
should beam and sparkle. 


I see the hapless Smike, forlorn victim of | cence, you can make a sling to cast one stone 
the brutal Squeers—most crushed, most dazed | at her sin. 
} 


»f all—pushed through the crowding woes and | hers.” 


rs. 


room, by 
Then rise before me, dark and clear and 


sad exceedingly, the scenes of Dotheboy’s Hall ; 
the stupefied, wan face of Smike; the tragedy 
of outraged, ruined childhood. 


sr not, ye whose pride is wealth, 
> purity is safety! Not one among you is 


so guiltless of her suffering that, of your inno- 


I work to right such wrongs as 
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Then through the door went stubbed, grin 
iobbling Quilp, dragging and pinching 
patient wife, mocking and leering at 

a picture of the domestic joys, privi- 
eges, rights, and immunities which marriage 
ures to the brute-husband and victim-wife! 
Dick Swiveller, 


airily apostrophizing the 


and festive scene,” is followed by the 


vent and shriveled form of driveling Age, whose 
held so fast by ‘* Little Nell.” 
Little Nell; 
» Nell! 

ey stand a moment on the threshold; and 
the 


und is Young, 


brave, patient, 


same bright morning ray that sheds a 


glory on her “light brown hair” the Master 
sees, far off yet clear, smiling upon him, with 
full, tender recognition of his work, the mirth 
ful, mournful eyes of Thomas Hood — those 
sweet, pathetic, merry eyes, where joy swam 
ever upon tears, 

‘Come, grandfather,” said Little Nell; and 
they passed out and on through the unwaked 
city, toward the open country, where ‘the 
freshness of the day, the singing of the birds, 
the beauty of the waving grass, the deep green 
leaves, the wild flowers, and the thousand ex- 
juisite scents and sounds that floated in the 
air—deep joys to most of us, but most of all to 
those whose life is in a crowd, or who live sol- 
tarily in great cities as in the bucket of a hu- 
man well—sank into their breasts, and made 
them very glad.” 

A dimly seen vision of the ardent and mis- 
taken Lord Gordon, and a faintly heard mur- 
mur of the far uproar of swelling riots, and a 
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significant croak of the raven perched on 
lean shoulder of harmless, ill-fated Barnaby 

These passing, I beheld the Chuzzlewits 
each at war with all his kin—their bette; 
tures dwarfed and blighted in the dense, oy 
shadowing cloud of human selfishness, J 
evolutions of this cloud were wondrous subtil 
fine, voluminous. 

There was Pecksniff, the reverend cheat ar 
charlatan; the patronizing, plausible, pratir 
pious, praying, plundering Pecksniff 
sneak, and sycophant; that indescribable Ss} 
ster, Charity, transformed into Cherrywe: 
higo, and the careless trifler, Mercy, into 1 


simne 


sy, ostentatious petting 
Poor, giddy Merry was 
glowered 


upon by gl 


and plotting Jonas Chuz 

zlewit. 
shadows came, soon enough the burning test, 
revealing veins of gold in the dross of thy un 
equal nature! 

Honest, credulous Tom Pinch, and stn 
stiff-necked young Martin, yoked together 
that shining Pecksniffian harness, that sits light 
ly on Tom’s willing shoulders, but galls young 
Martin to the quick, 

Chevy Slime, forever ubiquitous just around 


Soon enough t 


corners; and gay, mercurial Tigg, running his 
showy, false, and brief career, with no thought, 
alas! nor one foreboding, of that darksom«e 
wood, in whose dank shadows, where the sun 
set could not pierce, his blood should soak long 
withered leaves, and slake a deep revenge! 
And sly and sure and silent Nadgett, unearth 
ing the sanguine secret of the wood. 

Mark Tapley, ‘‘ coming out strong under th¢ 
adverse circumstances” of the mire, miasma, 
and swindle of ‘‘ Eden,” ‘‘ floored” with fever, 
“but jolly.” 

And Sairey Gamp, first of nurses in this 
**mortial wale and ‘owlin’ wilderness of tears” 
quoter of the unseen but memorable Mrs. 
Harris), only moderately and semi-occasionally 
‘ dispoged to put her lips to it” and never “ de- 
nigin of” aught that it is for her interest con- 
scientiously to admit. 
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[rue, loving Tom, playing the organ in the 4 1av be that h of Heaver 
Im twilight to one who, being only one, yet | you are more worthless and less fit to live thar 


millions like this poor man’s child O God! 
ihe 


led the quaint old church for him. 
Gentle Ruth and steadfast Mary; tender hear 
ls and brave and pure, beams threading | the too much life among his hungry brethren in 
the dust.” 

‘“Then from the foldings of its robe i 


insect on the leaf pronouncing on 


rht and certain way through the surround- 
gloom. t 
I hear the voice of Marley's Ghost saying to | brought two children; wretched, abject, fright 
re: ful, hideous, miserable. Tl ey were boy and 
‘Oh, captive, bound and double-ironed, not | girl. 

ish, and prostrate.” 


Yellow, meagre, ragged, sc owling, wolf 


know that ages of incessant labor by im 
rtal creatures, for this earth, must pass into ‘Spirit, are they yours ?” said Scrooge. 
nitv before the good of which it is suscepti ** They are Man’s,” said the Spirit. +e" ni 
all developed. Not to know that any | boy is Ignorance; this girl is Want.” 

‘** Have they no refuge or resource ?” 


Then I heard the spirit cry out in a dread 


ristian spirit, working kindly in its little 
ere, whatever it may be, will find its mortal 
too short for its vast means of usefulness. 
-gret can make|so that in the shadowed city, far 
* | church spires and the court-house domes shook 


ful voice, that seemed to rend the murky night, 

yt to know that no space of re below, the 

nds for one life’s opportunities misused. 

I saw Scrooge borne far over the spired city, | and trembled in the harsh vibrations: 

igh the night, clinging to the robe ‘** Are there no prisons? Are there no work 
‘Ghost of Christmas Present,” and heard him | houses ?” 

Then presently the ‘*Ghost of Christmas yet 

die, he to Come” stood pointing downward in that dis 

mal place, *‘ choked up with too much bury- 


” and Scooge fell cowering upon his knees, 


if Tiny Tim :” 

‘What then? If he be like to 
etter do it, and decrease the surplus | 
; ing ; 
and, reading his own unhonored name upon the 
mildewed stone, gave pledge, through shiverings 


mon 
And I shuddered when the ghost cried, in a 
rful voice: 
**Man! if man you be in heart, not adamant, 
‘orbear that wicked cant until you have discov 
d what the surplus is, and where it is. Will 


of fear and tears of hope: 

**T will honor Christmas in my heart, and 
try to keep it all the year. I will live in the 
you decide what men shall live, what men shall | Past, the Present, and the Future. The spirits 
; of all three shall strive within me; I will not 
shut out the lessons that they teach.” 

[ said ‘* Amen!” devoutly in my heart; and 
looking up I saw another eventide, and sweet 
Dot Peerybingle leave her husband's side to fill 
his evening pipe, and take her seat beside him 
on the ‘‘ hearth.’ 

I heard the ‘‘kettle” hissing, humming, 
“tuning up again,” and ‘‘chirrup, chirrup, 
chirrup” from the ‘cricket on the hearth,” 

Good, blessed “ fairy cricket on the hearth! 
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chirping all night to the sorrowing husband 


who thought himself betrayed; showing to 
the 
fair and spotless, his 
trust 

| 


faithful cricket 


him, in ‘glass of tfuth,” his young wife 


home his 
Oh, 
, chirp on many hearths, I pray ; 
*t the true, a 


Broad day again. 


untarnished, 


unbroken, and his love returned. 


nd chirp the false away! 
I saw the Master in his 
quiet room. Not 


quite so young, not quite so 


smiling; more of the warrior in his stalwart 


mien and in his piercing eye. There was a 


vigilance upon him, and a high unfaltering pur- 
pose, as through that door of Solitude, which 


stood wide open now, he looked broadly over 


the world. And still from those 


grand remoter spaces, which I could not pierce, 
I saw his children troop about him, hovering 
briefly by his side—for just a little time his very 
As 
they passed him, one he gathered in his arms, 
and for a moment, in mute parting, laid the 
childish head upon his breast; and the world 
gave a welcome of peculiar tenderness to the 
Master's ‘‘ favorite child 

How ill it fared with little “Davy” and his 
child-mother when Blunderstone Rookery came 
under the unrelenting Murdstone rule! I saw 
him alternately sobbing and sulking over his 


awaiting 


own—and then for evermore the world’s. 


crowded task; in natu 
ral, just resentment, 
blind despair, in im] 
tent misery and child 
while his dea 
young mother, who Jaughed and danc 


ish rage ; 


with him in the by-gone twilight lh: 

of a happier time, watched him from the ba 

ground—always in the back-ground th: 
weeping, vearning, helpless. 

And I heard the honest growl of faiti 

Peggotty, followed by the irrepressible 

of buttons from her ample back; 


burstir 
and saw lhe 
devoured by her first and last sanguinary long 
ing—a desire to wring the Murdstone neck. 

The school, where Davy throve under t} 
threatening reign of Creakle and the mild, sub 
sidiary Mell; and where he fell into that bli: 
and generous worship of Steerforth which n 
unforeseen and sorrowful afterward could ey: 
quite uproot. 

Traddles (patiently in love “ with the dearest 
girl, one of ten”), whose hair, like Banqui 
ghost, absolutely would not down, no we 
short of a dictionary being equal to reducing 
to a horizontal state. 

Steerforth’s home, full of those misguidin; 
influences which early pron 
upon later ruin. His unyielding mother, fror 
whose rocky heart not even the rod of grik 
and that dangei 
ous mate of Steerforth’s early youth, R 
Dartle, 
without a calm. 


wrecked his 


could smite the living waters; 


whose nature was made of tempest 
Polite Littimer, who persistently brougl 
shaving-water to beardless Davy, and mad 
him ‘feel so very young.” 
Wooden - headed, 


willin’,”’ 


automatic Barkis, wh: 
“was and lugged stanch Peggott) 
away. 

The old boat-house, where the peevishnes 
of Mrs. Gummidge was so gently construe 
into a plaint for the “fold un;” where Davy 
played for hours and hours on Yarmouth beac 
with ‘‘ Little Em’ly,” and talked of Steerfort] 
and never dreamed what those gay waves, 
sparkling in the sun, wonld bring to him som 
wild and stormy night that was to come. 

The ever-shifting scene revealed Miss Trot- 
wood, making a spasmodic dash at ‘‘ donkeys 
trespassing upon her “green ;” and poor Davy, 
all in rags, and travel-worn, stealing toward hei 
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p the garden path, and crying, feebly, “* Aunt!” 
ind being answered by that vague “chop in the 
air” of her meditative garden knife. I heard 
her annihilating the Murdstones, cutting them 


whose impressible ‘‘’art” is forever imprinted 
the image of Esther, now grown to be the 
useful and happy ‘‘ Dame Durden of Bleak 
| House.” 


n pieces with the quick scissors of her incisive 


eloquence, and in the same breath bringing out 


the distinguished qualities of Mr. Dick as ar 
dviser. 

Davy’s courtship with little Dora, whereby 
ire roused those “slumbering echoes in the 


caverns of memory” existing in the deserted 


bosom of Miss Julia Mills, 

‘‘Umble,” writhing, overreaching Uriah 

Heep ; and Micawber, verbose, bombastic , ric] 

n those funds that always were to be, when 

some impossible something should ‘turn up.” 
The ‘ child-wife,” upon wl-ose loving, inno- 

ent, brief day the evening closed so early. 


| 


I watched the weary quest for Little Em’ly, 
nd saw poor fallen Martha, turned from her 
frantic seeking of 


t 
t 


h’s kind forgetfulness 
y the womanly hope of saving a sister, an 
estoring her to the great love that waited her 
eturn, ready to cover all her suffering and sin. 


There came dark night, a sky wild 


dea 


with 


ragged, hurrying clouds; and Little Em’ly’s 
incouth, great-hearted lover put out into the 
sea, scooped deep and beaten white by angry 
winds; and they who, living, must have been 
is mortal foes, the raging waves brought back 
to shore for evermore at peace. 


A last bright 
glimpse of Davy, 


in a calmer, later time, hap- 
y in home and all that dear word means, 
Again, behold ‘‘my Lady Dedlock!” Of 
ll who throng that long bright *‘ drawing-room 
of Chesney Wold,” no figure half so proud, no 
face more fair, no heart so bursting; and ever 
by her side the stealthy, lurking, leathern, 
Tulkinghorn. Alas for my Lady 
Dedlock’s empty arms and empty heart! while 


juiceless 


rouched in her lone room, miles away, weeps 
Esther, lavishing her hungry little heart upon 
a doll! 

Poor ragged **little Jo,” who cries so pite- 
yusly to law and Christian charity, ‘* Wisher- 
maydie if I ain’t a-movin’ on.” Poor “ wor 
rited, a-chivied” Jo, the rattling of whose “little 
cart” was heard by the great Judge in the Su- 
preme Court, where at last just judgments are 
nade ripe for all the world. 

Chadband, indistinctly edifying on the sub- 
ject of a ** human boy.” 

“The young man of the name of Guppy,” 
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on 


Mrs. Pardiggle, who is effectual and extin- 
guishing in the missionary field. 

Neglected Caddy Jellyby, inky, indignant, 
| and very pretty too—intensely vindictive to 
ward Borrioboola Gha-ans, to whose individual 
possession of tooth-picks, flannels, and tracts 
she feels her youth and penmanship are being 
sacrinced, 


1 


Mrs. Jellyby, superior, serene, and 
very far-seeing indeed; magnanimously sub- 
mitting to such trifling interruptions as dinners, 
marriages, and deaths; 


and hardly minding it 
at all when hapk ss** 


led upon 
the iron railing, or plunges headlong down the 
crazy stairs 


Peepy” gets im} 


Turveydrop, wl 
ac. 


10 supports the whole family 
in -portment! 

The (whose growth is greatly 
unlike that proverbial of weeds in general , the 


1s 


Smallweec 


senior silencing his helpless, chattering human 
magpie of a wife with 
of ‘* brimstone,” 


anathemas redolent 


and with that flying cushion, 


af 
al 


ter which he is filially punched a 
up by ** Judy.” 
Krook, in whom suspicion, 


d si 
1d I 


ignorance, 
craft keep up a wriggling life that reeks o 


fin. 


f 
I 


His dark and musty shop and cellar, 
where he hoards those ‘*‘ bags and bags” of hair 


as bright as Ada’s, which, for any happy fate 
awaiting her, might well be 
girlish head and added to his glossy store. 

The “law-writer,”’ nameless, homeless, friend 


} 


severed from her 


less; who ‘‘ wos wery good” to Jo; who never 
meets my Lady Dedlock in the ‘‘ green, green 
woods of Chesney Wold;” who never in his 
wildest visions sees that proud head lying on 
his breast, or puts his trembling hand on ‘‘ deat 
Dame Durden’s” drooping head, and cries, 
**God bless my child!” who lives—if it be life— 
and dies alone, and sneaking 
of him than man. 


} 
I 


‘ats make more 

Good, stanch John Jarndyce, 
with something of that chancery s 
which even in Bleak House has 
set apart for it. 


so cheery, yet 
uit upon him, 
a ** growlery 


Rick and Ada, in the flush of youth and 
hope and love, piloted by the bloodless Vholes, 
swirled in the maelstrom of most equitable law ! 


churned in its maw, and thrown up dry and 
drained, 


lighted of life, and willing prey to 





Do 
t 


eri 


in 


Flite, wh 
i. 
the 


or Richard will ‘* begin i 
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uth, through whose mercifully opening door 
world.” 
S] iImp¢ 


le, floating above ali responsibilities 


his airy cheat of childishness, smelling only 
“rs, sucking only the fruits in the great, 
sy, bee-hive world of which he is that greatest 
minal, the drone. 

Gridley, 


thos« 


a human fever, raging and gnashing 
chancery toils, soothed only by Miss 
0 bids him ‘‘ expect a judgment short 
with that pathos of vivacity which makes 
kind heart bleed to hear 

Little 


Miss Flite, standing in her sunlit attic 


window, tears in her 
hollow, patient eyes, 
and the 
open, ‘* Judgment” 

has come, and the birds are free. Out ove 
the blind, deaf world fly ‘* Hope, Joy, Youth. 
Peace, Rest, Life, Dust, Ashes, Waste, Want 
Ruin, Despair, Madness, Death, Cunning, Foll\ 
Words, Wigs, Rags, Sheep-skin, Plunder, Pre 
edent, Jargon, Gammon, and Spinach !” 

Mademoiselle Hortense, with her 
voice and eyes, and French volcano of a heart 
writing upon the walls with delicate and deadl 
hand, ‘*‘ Lady Dedlock, murderess !” 

The “ finger of the Roman” pointing dow: 
ward, with a new significance, at Tulkinghorn, 
alone, so very late, in his dark chamber. 

A step on the *‘Ghost’s Walk,” ringing lou 
through dripping rain; a figure fleeing away 
through shuddering gusts of night; and, twine 
round the rusty grating by the poor ‘‘ law-writ 
er’s” grave, the arms of Esther's fugitive, dea 
mother; much suffering, much forgiven, and 
let us hope, at rest. 

Sir Leicester Dedlock, walking alone by that 
grand mausoleum at Chesney Wold, more kind 
more merciful than Heaven! 

I saw the Master looking after these. Less 
young, less smiling still, but with a gathere 
strength and sweetness in his face; about his 
lips courage, that could be stung by base 
proach, yet all too high for fear; and in his 
brimming eyes angels of good thoughts, that 
spread broad wings of love and pity overa mis 
guided world. 

Patiently he watched and saw that world was 
loud and angry over his terrible travesty ot 
corrupt law. The mighty wind of truth blew 


bird - cage 


staccat 
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up the flowing 
gown which hid 
the monstrous 
leech of human 
rights; and the 
powdered wig 
was shaken in 
high places, in 
the deadly rage 
following on ex- 
posure, 
But Rick and 
— = Ada and Miss 
Flite and little Jo, and thousands of innocent 
victims of the same great thief, looked on their 
champion till he smiled—that deep and happy 
smile that must be earned. 

And the freed “ birds” flew and wheeled in 
changing circles through his little room, while 
their prophetic notes made music in his soul. 

A “villainous prison” in Marseilles. Mon- 
sieur Rigaud sits in the grated window, “his 
mustache going up under his nose, and his nose 
coming down over his mustache,” in an ugly 
At his feet his ‘‘ little pig” Baptiste, 
merrily chirping ‘ Altro, altro,” as he draws 
indefinite maps upon the damp and noisome 
flag. 


smile, 
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Good “ Papa Meagles” protesting, in his com 
ical confusion, against ‘‘marshonging and al 
longing,” and beseeching black-eved Tattyco- 
ram, in his fatherly way, to “ cot ' 
twenty.” 


count five-and 


Trascible Flintwinch, spinning up to Affery, 
and giving her ‘“suct "Poor Affery, 
| gloomy house, 


ier head, pursued by 


a dose.” 


groping through the doomed and 


over | 


with her apron 
*dreams.” 

** Maggie,” whose narrow scone of iovs knows 
no higher praise than “ Ain't ith vitally ?” N 
deeper depreciation than “ 'There’s no chic king 
in it, 

The red-tape trickery 
tion Office,” and * How not to do it 7 showin 
probity is plunder, and good faith the only lie 


More lifting of the flowing gown, and angr 


» * Cirecumloeu 


trembling of the powdered wig; more 


grate 


looks and 
of the 
oppressed ; 


and more deep, 


ful 


voices 


happy 
upon the Mas 
ter’s face. ) 
Bleeding- 
heart Yard, 
where the 
duped ana 
thankful poor 


crow d 


smiles 


round ~ —— 
the “ Patriarch, ), polishing urbanely the 
‘benevolent knobs,” is towed away by snort 

ing, puffing ‘‘ Steam-tug Pancks.” 

Flora, playing on prosaic, dumpy middle age 
the mournful farce of early romance, with 
“Dearest Arthur—Doyce and Clennam far more 
proper” threading the endless inconsequence of 
her chatter. 

The ** Father of the Marshalsea,”’ made some 
how sacred even from just reproach by the-fond, 
pure devotion of his child. ‘‘ The sunset blush 
is bright on Little Dorrit’s face,” and on the 
prison wall, while she is telling Maggie the 
story of ‘*the princess” and the “treasured 
shadow,” which is very, very like the shadow 
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which follows Arthur Clennam as walks 
away. 

Honest John Chivery, foolish in his poor 
head, but hopelessly faithful to Little Dorrit in 
his heart, and prolific of dismal epitaphs. 

Empty Sparkler, who likes the flippant Fan- 
ny because she has ‘‘ no nonsense about her,” 
and who is the worthy son of Mrs. Merdle, the 
‘* presiding bosom” and lifeless effigy of ultra- 
fashionable wifehood. 

Stately Mrs. General, whose ‘‘ papa, potatoes, 
poultry, prunes, and prisms” bear rather heay- 
ily on Little Dorrit, who altogether is much put 
down by that giddy whirl of Fortune’s wheel 
which rolls the other Dorrits to the top. 

The suddenly 
strange and ghastly as 


growing 
Mr. Dorrit 
the Father of the Mar- 
shalsea,” and states to all his staring guests 
that he is ** 
little testimonial.” 


glittering dinner, 
becomes 
once more the * ha- 
ready—ha—to receive any—hum- 
Then the night when the 
Dorrit brothers pass ‘‘ far beyond the twilight 
judgments of this world.” 

The little church, whence Arthur Clennam 
and the ‘‘ Child of the Marshalsea” walk down 
together into that quiet path which lies before 
them through the world. 


The Master’s head leans on his hand; 
A warrior still, though something weary of the strife. 
Deep shadows, speaking of the inner ways of life, 
Are in his eyes, so true and grand. 
Among his locks a line of silver here and there; 
pon his brow the wrinkle-written legend, Care. 
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It was in the year of ‘‘Anno Dombei and 
Son,” as Dombey the father thought, whe 
little Paul was born, and his mother, thoug); 
strenuously urged by Mrs. Chick to “ make an 
effort,” floated out upon “the dark and un- 
known sea that rolls round all the world.” ©; 
the funeral occasion Mr. Chick is lugubrious), 
merry with ‘* Toor-rul—such is life I mean— 
rumpty iddity-bowwowwow—that is, we're her: 
one moment and gone the next.” 

Miss Susan Nipper, nursing holy yet sputter 
ing indignation in behalf of the neglected, gent}; 
Florence, bursting out quite irrelevantly with, 
‘* A person may tell a person to dive off a bridg: 
head foremost, into fiv e-and-forty feet of water, 
but a person may be very far from diving.” 


Mrs. Pipchin, “‘ ogress and child-queller, 
widowed by the “ Peruvian mines,” is a study 
for Paul, who sits beside her in the fire-light, 
and wonders, in his childish way, if, by any im 
possible accommodation of circumstances, sh 
can be ultimately supposed to go to heaven. 

Miss Cornelia Blimber, the ‘‘ ghoul of thx 
dead languages,” surmounts little Paul with « 
pyramid of books, under which he goes stagger 
ing down the staircase, while the clock impor 
tunately ticks, ‘‘ How-is-my-little-friend ?” and 
Mrs. Blimber assures Mr. Dombey that she 
‘thinks if she could have known Cicero, and 
been his friend, and talked with him in his re 
tirement at Tusculum—beautiful Tusculum— 
she could have died contented.” 
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Poor little Paul, who is *‘ very old-fashioned,” 
nks if he could have *‘Glubb” to talk with 
m sometimes he could learn faster; but Glubb 


not “classical,” and Paul must do without 


He is very fond of Florence—gentle, lonely 


Florence; and he asks her, looking wistfully 
rom his pillow: = —— 2 

“T want to know what it says—the sea—F loy. These passed swiftly, and I saw the “ bird 
What is it that it keeps on saying ?” Day by of prey” strangled in his own rope, and towed 
lay it keeps on saying, *‘ always the same.” t 


\ 


vy it and the slimy tide to his deadliest enemy. 

At last the creeping waves come very near, a ghastly sight, the dead urease ; and the lis 

And float their secret in his dying ear. —, ing strife, in one 
“Papa, remember Walter; ‘ dark heart, between 
I was very fond of him. 

Good-by, papa! Good-by, dear Floy, and all! 
The childish accents falter, i S and a brutal JOY; 
And the childish gaze is dim. : : and she, waiting. 

So passed the loving soul of little Paul } ~ ——\ wakefuland 

Beneath the “‘ golden ripple on the wall. ) 


a bafiled vengeance 


And the grave voice of the Master said: 
‘¢The old, old fashion, Death! The fashion 
hat came in with our first garments, and will 
last unchanged until our race has run its course, 
ind the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. 
The old, old fashion, Death! Oh, thank God, 
il who see it, for that older fashion yet, of Im 
mortality! And look upon us, angels of young | patient, by the ‘* hollow 
children, with regards not quite estranged, when in the flare.” 
the swift river bears us to the ocean.” Lightwoodand Wray- 
I look up from Paul’s white repose, and hear burn, “‘ governors both,’ 
Sol Gills cheering his ‘‘ Heart’s Delight” with | taking the ‘‘ Alfred Da 
‘* Wal’r—dead—ain’t he ?” and see the hapless | vid” of Rogue Rider 
“Charitable Grinder” kneading his pudgy fists | hood, following him 
into his smutty eyes; while Mr. Dombey’s but-| perforce, upon his 
ton-hole is dared by the familiar fingers of | gloomy search. 
‘* Joey B.,” who is “rough and tough, Sir, and Eugene, confiding to the privacy of his hat 
possibly up to snuff, Sir—but deyvilish sly.” his firm conviction of being a “‘ dark combina 
Captain Cuttle, raking his addled caput fore | § Re ass a8 ee Seek ike 
ind aft with his hook, paying the deference of > 
utter subjection to the redoubtable MacStinger. 
Bunsby, oracularly declaring, ‘* Whereby— 
if so—why not? the bearings of the observ- 
ation lies in the application of it—awast— | 
then!” with a perspicacity that unravels the 
most obstinate mysteries. Mrs. Skewton, 
decked in diamonds, posed as ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
long after her “‘strong toil of grace” is rent 
by time; shaking her head, which ‘“ shakes a 
little of itself, as if the palsy twinkled now and 
then in opposition to her diamonds ;” admiring 
‘‘ Nature, heart, and what’s-his-name” in a mincing burlesque of 
girlish enthusiasm ; and declaring ‘“‘ There is no What’s-his-name 
but Thingummy, and What-you-may-call-it is his prophet.” 
Edith Granger, proud, beautiful, and young, torn by that self- 
scorning conflict which, steadfastly arraigning her be- 
fore her better nature, proclaims her false life of art. 
Two withered mothers and two beautiful daughters ! 
One mother and daughter proud, rich, and prosperons ; 
the other prond, but meagre, and groveling in sin! 
Yet, striking out the poverty and wealth, these meet 
on common ground; the mutual blight of nobler na- \ 
tures stranded on weakness, cowardice, and want. _ 2— tion of pickpock 
I heard the Master crying out: -- ==" =| et, midnight as 
‘* Fathers! mothers! husbands and wives! Oh, 7 5. J sassin, and rob 
well-draped, decorous Society, look, look upon the 4 Sd ber;” and, in his 
waste of it!” a = 5 careless way, as- 
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suring Mortimer that ** without lime” he is 
“his existence would be unil- 


” 


morally certain 
lumined by a ray of hope. 

In ‘*fumigating Mr. Dolls”—in light bur- 
lesque of **M. R. F.”—in wildest races through 
the bleakest nights, only to idly lead poor Brad- 
ley Headstone on a senseless, jealous chase—in 
lrifting on by Lizzie’s side, in idle wonder at 
the grimness of the shadow he casts upon her 
steady path, yet listening sometimes to the 


‘© Who is this in 
pain ?” 
The Master's 
face is brave t 
look upon; some touch of all thes 
children of his brain is graven there; 
some deep reflection of the noble 
purposes with which he sent them 
on their journey through the world. 
And now about him in his sacred chamber 
gathers ‘* The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 
In vigorous outlines, obedient to his skillful 
hand, take shape before him these children of 
** Lightwood bells,” the gay Eugene turns life | his later years. 
into a witty jest, until the jest is blown into a The world is waiting! 
thousand dizzy atoms by the murderer’s hand. But the Master looks up suddenly and smiles 
And gay Eugene—a ghastly, scarred, and | as with a deep and tender joy ; then bows his 
marred Eugene—struggles back to life’s un- | face upon his folded hands. 
solved enigma, and learns of simple truth and use- It is the ‘old, old | 
fulness from Lizzie’s brave and womanly heart, | Fashion!” And the | 
The solid silver pretensions of Podsnappery, | mystery of death! 
ind the Veneering puzzle so overwhelming to | I hear a lamenta 
I'wemlow. Charley Hexham, too narrowly | tion reaching far as 
selfish to be true to any tie on earth. winds can_ blow. 
“Chubby Pa,” his hair “ruffed up” by mer- | The sea takesit, and 
cenary Bella; Lavvy, the ‘irrepressible ;” and 
Wegg, ‘‘ with a wooden leg,’”’ who ‘‘ drops into 
poetry” very obligingly, and inflicts many “ scar- 
ers in print’ upon poor Boffin, who is not a lit- 
the amazed at the 
gastronomic feat of 
‘** Bully Sawyers.” 
Sloppy, ‘‘ born to be 
indiscreetly candid in 
the revelation of but- 
tons.” 
Betty Higden, in- 
domitable protest 
against the oppression 
of the poor-law. 
Little foundling 
Johnny's simple will, 
and ‘* dying kiss for | 


the boofer lady :” and 
Jenny Wren, with her 
“long, bright, slant- 
ing rows of chil 


dren singing to her, 
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‘ The organ sounded hurch be 
ww ;” swelling by degrees ‘om Pinch’'s 
lingering, loving touch, 


‘the melody ascended 


to the roof. and 
Then Little } 


I sing fo 
© Master dea 
Look bacl 
How 


I know not of 
That weaves a 

I know, in all my 
Who grieved for chi 


Weep for him 
Weep ye in prisons 
With sword of tr 


He cut 


and 


your way thro 


Once more, far up the winding stair, 
l'rotty smote the ek quent bells: 
** Who turns his back upon the fallen and dis 
figured of his kind, abandons them as vile. and 
} does not trace and track with pitvying eyes the 
unfenced precipice by which they fell from 
| Good — grasping in their fall some tufts and 


4) shreds of that lost soil, and clinging to them 


arries it through moaning waves from 
the Old World to the New. 

And now from his quiet room the 
mple walls have rolled away. 

The bowed head is there, but it is in the dim 
eart of a vast cathedral, spreading far away, 
vith sounding aisles, and belfry in the clouds. 

I hear the lamentation far as winds can blow; 
1 mighty surge that, growing near, fills all the 
allowed place. 
lead are there; his children first, the creatures 
f his brain; and then the world, the world he 
oved, rebuked; for whom he worked and died. 

Who shall sing his praise ? 

Ah! who so willing, who so fit as 
licht 
window far 


Little 
Nell, upon whose ‘‘ hair,” from 
the stained above, descends the 
chastened glory of the sun! 


brown 


Far up the dim and winding stair went weep- 
ing Trotty Veck; ‘‘ up, up, and higher up,” and 
smote upon those spirit bells that silent swung 
n shadows there. 

‘Who hears in us, his chimes, one note b« 
speaking disregard, or stern regard, of any hope 
or joy or pain or sorrow of the many-sorrowed 
throng—who hears us make response to any 

reed that gauges human passions and affe: 
tions, as it gauges the amount of miserable food 
on which humanity may pine and wither, does 
him wrong. 


The countless mourners of the 


still when bruised and dying in the gulf 
below—does wrong to Heaven and Man, 
to Time and to Eternity.” 


The tender plaining of the 
by Little Nell: 


O children of the Master's brair 
Can he be dead, and we 
We wait to bear to hi 
His later triumphs, to be won. 


live on! 
1 at last 


Joy! that his noble work goes on; 
That his lai ] 
Calmly, in golden eventide ; 

Joy! for his welcome rest begun. 


armor is only laid aside 


This song was borne to me as from a ‘great 
remoteness, yet as clear a 


breathed it 


s if the little singer 
in my ear; and then the solemn 
vision, the mourning multitude, the vast cathe- 


dral, and the heavenly music passed away ; ] 


and 
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in the air I saw the figure of a Stainless Fame, 
and h sara it 

‘Sad | 


Ss voice: 


eart, be comforted, for the great 
f Human Lanes, which is not dead ; 


which cheers the 


rejoice 
which 


r dies; struggling, rests 
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the weary, and sheds the light of Hope an 
Mercy on the ignorance and sutfering of sin. 

And the Master’s voice, 


I could no longer look, 


coming from wher 
saying: 


** Oh, thank God for that older fashion vet 


BLIND. 


A crry is the world in miniature; 
These hives of men contain the worst and best; 
And thither swarm the drones, the helpless poor— 
The blind among the rest. 
a woman in a tattered shawl, 
gging the babe she shelters from the wind ; 
» stands a man, unshorn, ageing t the wall, 
30th labeled, “J am blind! 
way before him with his cane, 
A iry man that never comes to harm ; 
Another peddles—less for bread than gain 
The brushes on his arm. 
A Sunalid woman next, in mandlin te 
~d by a girl who tells a piteous ila 
A aa and boy—the man is well in ye ars 
Haggard and thin and pale. 
I know the last, a pensioner of mine 
In better times (return, ye golden days!), 
He lacks the beggar’s rags, the beggar’s whine 
Little it is he says. 
The lad speaks for him, tries to sell his ware, 
Pencils, or pens, or next year’s Almanac— 
\ tall but stooping man, with grayish hair, 
And clad in rusty black. 
I eg my head when he came round to-day 
The boy, remember, sees), and would not hear 
What he began; but when they turned away 
dropped my alms—a tear! 
The man’s misfortune, and, forsooth, my own 


» sits 


els the 


(My purse, you know, was empty), smote my mind ; 


I felt dejected—in the world alone, 
Aged and poor and blind. 
I thonght of what he was, or might have been, 
Shut up in utter darkness from his kind ; 
iis sorrow and despair, perchance his sin— 
What I would be—if blind! 


i. 


“They gave you nothing?” “ Yes, Sir, one 
But they are poor, they say.’ 
“Where are you going now, my son 
“We'd better take Broadway.” 
‘Remember, then, I can not see, 
Nor let them crowd and jostle me, 
As you did yesterday. 
“No, Sir.” “Give me 
You need not beg 


ow 


the books, and, 

—say I am blind.” 
il. 

one like me 

bread! 

end will be! 

were dead! 


mind, 


How hard it is for 
To beg his daily 

I wonder when the 
I would that I 

Day after day I walk the street 

With neavy heart and weary feet, 
And tears I must not shed: 

They once, but now T find 

They a bitterness behind. 


ITI. 

This boy of mine is eyes to me, 

Since I have lost my sight; 
He’s careful as a boy can be 

Whose spirits are so light. 
But some time 8 when we cross the street 
He goes too near the horses’ feet, 

And gives me such a fright! 
He's tired of leading me all day 
Poor child! he has no time to play. 


soothed me 
leave 


IV, 

When I was his age (he is te 

I played from morn till night, 
Marbles or ball with Cousin Ben, 

Or flew alone my kite, 
Or climbed the oak—I liked that best— 
For there I found the wild bird’s nest 

Whose eggs were blue and white. 
My heart was like the summer wind— 
My father was not poor—and blind! 


% 
‘Some streets are very dear to me; 
I wonder how they look! 
I see them as they used to be 
In memory’s happy book. 
‘*T met my Lucy there,” I say; 
‘And here, one bright December day, 
The new-made bride I took, 
In that old house the baby died— 
Would I were lying by its side!” 
VI. 
If—but you can not know aright, 
Ye happy ones who see, 
What ’tis, like me, to lose your sight— 
I’m sure you'd pity me. 
Think—not to see the sun and moon, 
The waving woods, the rose of June, 
Or friend, or child, or she 
Who beautifies your common life— 
No, not the face of your own wife! 


VIL. 
‘Tis years—what long and weary years !— 
Since I have looked on mine; 
But in my thoughts she shines through tear 
Like something half divine. 
She must be worn and haggard now, 
For there are wrinkles on her brow, 
And how her heart must pine! 
* You're weeping g, mother.” ‘No, 
It is a woman’s loving lie! 


not I.” 


VII. 


They lead a life of want and woe, 
And yet they are so good; 

Though I have never been, I know, 
What husband, father should. 

My child a beggar in the street, 

My wife at work that I may eat— 
She has to cut my food. 

Has she enough ?—(that I could see !)— 

Be sure she gives the best to me. 


a2 

There never was a woman yet 

So tender and so true; 
I never hear the least regret— 

She knows just what to do. 
Dear wife of mine! dear, patient wife! 
You are the angel of my life, 

And I could die for you! 
And when we meet I shall not mind 
That I am poor and old and blind. 
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FREDERICK 


CHARGE OF GENERAL SELDLITZ 


XIV.—THE SEVEN YEARS 
( Continued. ) 

ge battle of Rossbach was fought on the 

5th of November, 1757. Frederick had 

but little time to rejoice over his victory. The 

Austrians were overrunning Silesia. On the 


WAR. 


I4th of the month the important fortress of 


Schweidnitz, with all its magazines, fell int 
their hands. 
thousand Austrian troops, marched upon Bres 
lau, the principal city of Silesia, situated on the 
Oder. The prince of Bevern held the place 


Then prince Charles, with sixty 


with a little over twenty thonsand Prussian 


tr 


ops. His army was strongly intrenched out- 
side of the walls, under the guns of the city. 
On the 22d of November the Austrians com- 
menced their attack from five different points. 
It was a terrific conflict. Sixty thousand men 
stormed ramparts defended by twenty thousand 
as highly disciplined troops, and as desperate 
in valor, as ever stood upon a battle-field. The 
commenced at three o'clock in the 


struggle 


THE GREAT. 


1, over eight miles of coun 
try, k Darkness and 
utter exhaustion terminated the conflict. The 
Austrians had lost, in killed and wounded, six 
thousand men, the Prussians eight thousand. 

Prince Bevern, aware that the battle would 
renewed upon the morrow, and 
that he could not sustain another such strug 
gle, withdrew with his Prussian troops in the 
night, through the silent streets of Breslau, to 
the other side of the Oder, leaving eighty can 
non behind him. 


and ra 


until nine o’cloc 


morning, 


ger 


at night. 


be conscious 


The next morning, in visit 
ing one of the outposts, he was surprised by a 
party of the Austrians and taken prisoner. It 
was reported that, fearing the wrath of the king, 
he had voluntarily allowed himself to be cap 
tured. General Kyan, the next in rank, took 
the command. He rapidly retreated. Bres 
lau, thus left to its fate, surrendered with its 
garrison of four thousand men, ninety-eight 
of filled 
with stores of war. The next day was Sunday. 


pieces cannon, and vast magazines 
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were chanted by the triumphant 


Te Deums 
— ) 


Austrians in the Catholic churches in Breslau, 
and offered God that Maria 
Cheresa had reconquered Silesia, and that **our 


thanks were to 
restored to us.” 

for Frederick. 
news reached him at Gorlitz when on the 


ancient sovereigns 

These terrible 
rhe 
rapid march toward Silesia. Prince Charles had 


tween 


were tidings 


ghty and ninety thousand Austrian 
Frederick 
seemed to be marching to certain and utter de- 
a feeble band of but 
twenty thousand men, he pressed forward, de- 
laring, ‘‘I will attack them if they stand on 
the ste eples of Breslau.” 

On 


roops in the reconquered province. 


struction, as, with about 


the evening of the 8d of December, 
the at Parchwitz, in the 
heart of Silesia, about thirty miles from Bres 


lau. 


1757, king arrived 


Here the wreck of prince Bevern’s army 
joined him. ‘Thus reinforced he could bring 
about thirty thousand men into the field. He 
immediately, in the night, assembled his prin- 
cipal officers, and thus addressed them; the 
words were taken down at the time. We give 
this characteristic address slightly abbreviated : 
‘* My the 
befallen are 
Schweidnitz is lost. 


disasters which 
not unknown to you. 
The prince of Bevern is 
Breslau is gone, and all our war-stores 
A large part of Silesia is lost. Indeed, 
my embarrassments would be insuperable were 
t not that I trust in you. 
There is hardly one among you who has not 


friends, have 


us here 
beaten. 
there. 
have boundless 
listinguished himself by some memorable ac- 
All these services I well know, and shall 
never forget. 

‘*T flatter myself that now nothing will be 
vanting of that valor which the state has a 
ight to expect of you. The hour is.at hand. 
I should feel that I had accomplished nothing 
were I to leave Silesia inthe hands of Austria. 
apprise you that Lintend to attack 
s’s army, which is nearly thrice 


t10n, 


Let me then 


prince Charle 
the strength of our own, wherever I can find 
it. It 


} 
wh 


matters not what are his numbers, or 
All this by 
courage and by skill we will try to overcome. 
This step I must risk, or all is lost. We must 
beat the enemy, or perish before his batteries. 
If there be 
} 


these d 


at the strength of his position, 


any one who shrinks from sharing 
angers with me, he can have his dis- 
» this evening.” 

A general murmur of 
applause indicated the united resolve to con- 
quer or to die. 


ng pausec, 


Frederick immediately added : 

‘** Yes, I knew it. Not one of you will for- 
sake me, I rely upon your help and upon vic- 
The cavalry regiment that does 
not, on the instant, on order given, dash full 
plunge into the enemy, I will directly after the 
yattle unhorse, and make it a garrison regi- 
ment, The infantry battalion which, meet 
with what it may, shows the least sign of hesi- 


and I cut 


tory as sure, 


tating, loses its colors and its sabres, 
the trimmings from its uniform, 


‘*T shall be in the front and in the rear of 
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the army. I 
other. 


shall fly 
No squadron and no company 


from one wing 1 


escape my observation, ‘Those who act we] 
will reward, and will never forget them. 
shall soon either have beaten the enemy or 
shall see each other no more.” . 
After this address to the assembled gen 
Frederick rode out to the camp, and address: 
each regiment in the most familiar and fathe) 
lv, yet by no means exultant terms. It 
night. ‘The glare of torches shed a lurid | 


upon the scene. ‘The first regiment thi 
approached was composed of the cuirassi 
the Life Guard. 

“Well, my children,” said Frederick, ‘ 
do you think that it will be with us now ? 
Austrians are twice as strong as we.” 

** Never you mind that,” they replied. 
Austrians are not Prussians. You know 
we can do.” 

** Indeed I do,” the king responded. ‘Oth 
erwise I durst not risk a battle. And now, m 
children, a good night's sleep to you. We shal 
soon attack the enemy; and we shall beat him 
or we shall all die.” 

“Yes, death or victory,” they shouted. Ther 
from loving lips the cheer ran along the line 
** Good-night, Fritz.” 

And thus the king passed from regiment t 
regiment. Perhaps no commander, excepting 
Napoleon, has ever secured to an equal degre 
the love of his soldiers. It is said that a d 
serter was brought before him. 

‘* What induced you to desert me?” inqui 
the king. 

** Alas! your majesty,” the man replied, * 
are so few, and the Austrians are so many, 1 
defeat is certain.” 

** Well,” the king replied, kindly, “ try it 
day more. If we do not mend matters, you ai 
I will both desert together.” 

The Austrian army, which outnumbered t 
Prussian over three to one, was in a camp, \ 
strongly fortified, near Breslau. 


war was held. 


A council ¢ 
Some of the Austrian offi 
dreading the prowess of their redoubtable 0; 
ponent, advised that they should remain be- 
hind their intrenchments, and await an attack 
It would, of course, be impossible for less than 
thirty thousand men to storm ramparts bristling 
with artillery, and defended by nearly ninety 
thousand highly disciplined and veteran troops 
Others, however, urged that this was ignoble 
and cowardly; that it would expose them t 
the derision of the world if they, with thei 
overwhelming numbers, were to take shelter 


behind their ramparts, fearing to attack so fe 


ble a band. Prince Charles, anxious to regain 
lost reputation, and elated by the reconquest 
of Silesia, adopted the more heroic resolve, and 
marched out to meet the foe. 

With great joy Frederick learned that thi 
Austrians had left their camp, and were on the 
advance to attack him. He immediately put 
his little army in motion for the perilous and 
decisive confliet. It was four o’clock Sun- 





FREDERICK 


mber 


i] 
ck left Parchwitz on his march 
iu. He was familiar 

he region. ‘The 


numbers that 


morning, Dec when 
towart 
with every square 
Austrians were so 
ft 
Prussian 
Austrian 
‘rederick, 


‘ Pots- 


vastly 


in many « hem quite 


cpised the weakness of the 
1 


Many jokes were 


p respecting 


army. 
tossed about in the 

feeble band of F 
itemptu yusly called the 


sha 
Lilt 
im Guard.” 

The A 


ont march toward |] 


on the careless and self-con 
had crossed the 
it called 


called, 


trians, 
arch witz, 

weidnitz River, or Water, 
en they learned that Frederick, 
ke spring, had leaped upon Neumarkt, an im- 
Parchwitz 


as Was 


with a tige I 


miles from 
a bakery, 
Seven hundred of 


wn fourteen 
Austrians had 


f a thousand men. 


protected | 


guard were instantly sabred or taken prison 
[he rest ily. Frederick gathered 
p eighty thousand hot bread rations, with which 


fled wil 
feasted his hungry troops. 
Early Monday the 

need from Neumarkt, 
e they tl 


ad 
Borne. 
A 18 


ning 


morning Prussians 
eight miles, 
“d of “th ma 


1 
the advance-guard 


It 


usual, 


met 


1 cavalry. was a dark, foggy mo 
ederick, as 

before the 
e presence of the foe they were assailed, wit! 


both 


thrown into 


was with his van-guard 
Austrians were conscious of 


utmost impetuosity, in front and on 
their flanks. Instantly they were 
tterconfusion. The ground was covered with 
ir dead. Their general, 
y wounded, and the 
lred and forty were taken prisoners. 


was fatal 
Five 
The 


Nostitz, 


died next day. 


THE 


GREAT. 


forward 


ascended an Ininence, 


held, 


berg, whence be 
before 


It extend 


rectly 


lm, 
army. ed for : 
miles, drawn up in batt 


the 


rom 


village 
through Leuthen, ot 
on the south. 
lines spread out before the eve that 


their milit 


Fred 


So distinctly were 


with his glass, could count the 
Carefully the king studied the 
and formed his plan of a 
bewildering the 
to direct the 
strength of his army upon 
He hoped thus, | 
to! 
before 


enemy, 
signed, while 

who 
thei 


rv the 


manceuvres, 
extre 
wing. desper: 


uOosty of his attack, oll that whol 
the cent 
He 


overpowerin 


together in utter ruin 


right could come to its aid. would 


on, with 1 ) 7 


press 


the 
trie 


Austrians at 
line, five mi 
An eve 


which Frederic ‘Itisa 


k executed his design: 


particular manceuvre which, up to the present 


time, none but Prussian troops can execute 


with the precision and velocity indispensable to 
it. You line many 


You can push these forward stair 
} 


divide your into pieces, 
t} t 


sé so that 


t] Forming 
takes up in 
t show 


iev shall halt close to one another. 


tself in this way, @ mass ot troops 


And 


proportion very little ground. 
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BATTLE OF LEUTHEN, DECEMBER 5, 1757. 


Austrian Army. bb. Position of Saxon Forepost, under Nostitz. ec. Advance of Prussian 


. Lucchesi’s Cavalry, 1 forced by Daun. e. Left Wing, under Nadasti. f. Frederick's Hill of Obseri 
. Prussian Army about to attack. h. Ziethen’s Cavalry. iit. Retreat of Austrians. 


ance, by reason of the mixed uniforms 
and standards, a totally chaotic mass of men, 
heaped one on another. But it needs only that 
the commander lift his finger, and instantly this 
living coil of knotted intricacies develops itself 
in perfect order, and with a speed like that of 
mountain rivers.”! 
‘It was a beautiful sight,” writes Tempel 
f. ‘**The heads of the columns were con 
stantly on the same level, and at the distance 
necessary for forming. All flowed on exact as 
And you could read in the eves 
of our brave troops the temper they were in.” 


if in a review. 


As they marched their voices burst forth 
simultaneously ina German hymn. The gush 
of their rude and many-voiced melody was 
borne distinctly on the wind to the eminence 
where Frederick stood, anxiously watching 
those movements which were to decide his own 


ite, that of his family, and of his kingdom. 
Ihe following is a translation of one of the 
verses of this hymn: 
“Grant that with zeal and skill, this day, I do 
What me to do behooves, what Thou command'st 
mm to; 
Grant that I do it sharp, at point of moment fit, 
And when I do it, grant me good success in it.’ 
These solemn tones of sacred psalmody fell 
impressively upon the ear of the king when his 
earthly all was trembling in the balance. Re- 
ligionless and atheistic as he was, he could not 
repress some visible emotion. One of his offi- 
cers, aware of the king’s avowed contempt for 


every thing of a religious nature, inquired : 


1 ARcnENHOLTZ, i, 209. 
2“Gieb dass ich thu’ mit Fleiss was mir zv thun 
gebiihret, 
Wozu mich dein Befeh] in meinem Stande fiihret, 
Gieb dass ich’s thue bald, zu der Zeit da ich’s soll; 
Und wenn ich’s thu’, so gieb dass es gerathe wohl.” 


ut 


‘*Shall we order that to cease, your majes 
ty?” 
‘*By no means,” the king replied. “ Wit! 
men like these I shall be sure of victory to-day !” 
The field of Leuthen—for so this battle fiel 
was called—was a vast undulating plain, or rol 
ing prairie, extending for miles in all directions 
One or two brooks flowed sluggishly throug 
it. Here and there were expanses of mars 
which neither horse nor foot could travers 
A few scraggy firs dotted the dreary landscap: 
and there were also a few hamlets of peasants 
huts scattered around. Frederick conceal 
his movements as much as possible behind tl 
undulations, and succeeded in deceiving t} 
Austrians into the belief that he was to mal 
an attack upon their right wing. The Austria 
officers, on wind-mills and in church belfries, 
were eagerly scrutinizing his manceuvres, Di 
ceived into the conviction that their right wing 
was menaced, they impetuously pushed forwat 
| large reinforcements of horse to the support 
the presumed point of attack. Thus the let 
wing was weakened. 
Frederick, who had taken his position uj 
a wind-mill, saw, with much satisfaction, tl 
successful operation of his plan, Suddenl; 
with almost miraculous swiftness of movement 
his perfectly drilled troops, horse, foot, and a1 
tillery, every man reckless of life, poured fort 
with a rush and a roar as of a lava flood upot 
the extreme left of the Austrians. It was on 
o'clock of the day. There was neither brook 


| “Indeed, there is in him, in those grim days, a ton 
as of trust in the Eternal, as of real religious piety an 
faith, scarcely noticeable elsewhere in his history. His 
religion, and he had, in withered forms, a good deal o 
it, if we will look well, being almost always in a strict 
ly voiceless state—nay, ultra voiceless, or voiced th 
wrong way, a8 is too well known !"—Car.y_e. 
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sh, fence, nor marsh to impede the headlong 
mpt of the assault. At the point of 
tack the Prussians were, of course, most nu- 


stuosity 
merous. ‘There were a few moments of terri- 
le slaughter, and the left wing of the Aus- 


was annihilated. The ground was 


trian army 
overed with the wounded and the dead, and 
he fugitives in dismay were fleeing across the 


tields. 

[he Austrian centre was pushed rapidly for- 
ward to the aid of the discomfited left. It was 
‘The soldiers arrived upon the ground 
reathless and Before they had 
1e to form Frederick plowed their ranks with 
alls, swept them with bullets, and fell upon 
hem mercilessly with sabre and bayonet. The 
arnage Division after division 
nelted away in the fire deluge which consumed 


0 late. 
in disorder. 


was awful. 
them. 
e efforts to rally his dismayed troops in and 

Here for 
But it was 
The 
The right wing was 
ushed forward only to be cut to pieces by 
he sabres, and to be mown down by the ter- 
fic fire of the triumphant Prussians. 

Scarcely had the conflict upon the extreme 
eft commenced ere it was evident that by the 
military sagacity of Frederick the doom of the 
Austrian army was sealed. With thirty thou- 
sand men he had attacked ninety thousand on 
he open field, and was utterly overwhelming 

m. An Austrian officer, prince De Li 
lescribing the battle, 

‘Cry had risen for the reserve, and that it 
nust come on as fast as possible. We ran at 
yur utmost speed. Our lieutenant-colonel fell, 
illed, at the first. Then we lost 

id indeed all the offic 


ssed two successive dite 


Prince Charles made the most despe 
at 
‘round the church-yard at Leuthen. 
in hour they fought desperately. 

Ulin vain. The left wing was destroyed. 
entre Was destroyed. 


gre, 


writes: 


our major, 


We had 


1e8 Which lay in an 


rs but three. 


} 
rchard to the left of the first houses in Leuthen, 
ind were beginning to form in front of the vil 
Besid« 8s 


age. 


But there was no standing it. 
1 general cannonade, such as can scarcely be 
magined, there was a rain of case-shot 

his battalion, of which I had to take cor iand, 
A Prussian battalion at the distance of eighty 
It stood 
as if on the parade-ground, and waited for us 
without stirring. 


paces gave the liveliest fire upon us. 


My soldiers, who were tired 
with running, and had no cannon, soon became 
scattered. At last, when I had but two hundred 
left, I drew back to the height where the wind- 
mill is.” 

Before the sun went down the Austrian army 
was every where flying from the field in hope 
less confusion. Their rush was in tor- 
toward the east, to reach the 
which crossed the Schweidnitz Water. There 
were four of them. One on the main 
road at Lissa; one a mile north at Stabelwitz; 
ldschmieden, 

The victory 


four 
rents bridges 
was 


ind two on the south, one at ¢ 
and the other at Hermannsdorf. 
of Frederick was one of the most memorable 
in the annals of war. The Austrians lost in 
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Twen- 
This 
loss in numbers than the whole 
1e victors also took fifty 
hundred and sixteen cannon. 
over the blood 


killed and wounded ten thousand men. 


ty-one thousand were taken prisoners. 
was a heavier 
army of Frede1 


one flags, 


ick. ‘T 
and 
As the king cast | 
field, 
the dead, for a moment he seemed overcome 
the aspect of misery, and exclaimed, 
‘*When, oh, when will my woes cease 


lis eve 


stained covered with the wounded and 
with 

‘* My children,” said Frederick that night at 
parole, ‘‘ after such a day’s work you deserve 
This day will send the renown of your 


name and that of the nation down to the latest 


rest, 


posterity.” 

He did not order the exhausted troops t 
pursue the foe. Still, as he rode along the line 
after dark, he inquired : 

‘*Is there any battalion which has a mind to 
follow me to Lissa ?” 

Three volunteered. It was so dark that t 
landlord of a little country inn walked with a 
lantern by the side of Frederick’s horse. Lissa 
The land 
lord supposed that he was guiding one of Fred 
erick’s generals, and was very communicativé 

‘* Yesterday noon,” said he, ‘‘I had } 
Charles in my parlor. His adjutants 
people were all crowding about. 
Hundreds came dash- 
In 

No sooner was 
[ had to keep a 


tchen all nigh 


he 


was on the main road to Breslau. 


runce 
and 
Such a ques- 
tioning and bothering. 
ing in, and other hundreds were sent out. 
they went all night. 
gone than ten 
roaring fire in the ki 
officers were crowding to it to warm themselves. 
They talked and babbled. 
our king was marching upon them with hi 
Potsdam pa Another 
“No, he He 


run,’ lat our king 


and out »y 


one came, 


, SO many 
One would say that 


rade £i ard. would 


not ¢ 
But my deli is t] 


Say, 


dare on will turn and 


has paid 


them for their fooleries so prettily this afte 


e. 


noon.” 
** When did you get 
quired the |} 


‘* About 


e prince g 


rid of your guests ?” in 
King. 
nine this morning,” was the reply, 
Not long after three 
ot 
ey were full 


they 


ot to horse. 


» came back again with a swarm officers, 


Th 


now 


} 


all going full speed for Lissa. 
of bragging when they came; 
: ' 

boul 
Close following after him the flood of them ran. 


The high road It was 
Such 


were 


off wrong side foremost saw how it was 


was not broad enough. 


an hour and more before it ended. a 
pell-mell, such a welter! cavalry an 
all jumbled together. Our king 
given them a terrible flogging.” 
When the king reached Lissa he found the 
village full of Austrian officers and soldiers in 
inizat | confusion 
Had the Austrians known their strength or the 
f the king they mig 
taken him captive. Frederick was somewhat 
He, however, assumed a bold front. 


, 


A 


1 infantry 


must have 


a state of utter disorg on an 


weakness 0 ht easily have 
alarmed. 
and rode to the princi; house in the town, 
which was a little one side of the main street. 
The house was crowded with Austrian officers. 





ies she 


é 
ne 
ee 
t 
a 


THE KING IN SEARCH OF LODGINGS, 


bustling about, seeking lodgings for the night. 
The king stepped in with a slight escort and 

a, g Ly iV: 

‘**Good-evening, gentlemen, good-evening. 
Can you make room for me here, do you 
think ?” 

The astounded Austrians bowed to the dust 
before him, escorted him to the best room, and 
stealing out into the darkness, made their way 
as rapidly as possible to the bridge, which at 
the east end of the street crossed the Schweidnitz 
Water. At the farther end of the bridge Aus- 
trian cannon were planted to arrest the pursuit. 
(he officers hurried across, and vanished in the 
gloom of night, followed by the river-guard. 
The Prussian cannoneers steadily pursued, and 
kept up through the night an incessant fire 
upon the rear of the foe. 

The night was very dark and cold. A wintry 
wind swept the bleak, frozen fields. Still the 
routed Austrians pressed on. Still the tireless 
Prussians pursued. The Prussian soldiers were 
Protestants. Many of them were well instruct- 
ed in religion. As they pressed on through 
the gloom, sweeping the road before them with 


artillery discharges, their voices simultaneous 
ly burst forth into a well-known church hym: 
a sort of Protestant Te Deum— 
“Now thank God, one and all, 
Withvheart, with voice, with hands, 
Who wonders great hath done 
To us and to all lands.”! 

Early in the morning Frederick’s whole army 
was on the rapid march for Breslau, which was 
scarcely twenty miles distant from the battle 
field. The Austrians had collected immens¢e 
military stores in the city. Prince Charles, as 
he fled through the place with the wreck of his 
army, left a garrison of seventeen thousand 
men for its defense. In a siege of twelve 
days, during which there was an incessant bom- 
bardment and continual assaults, the city was 
carried, A few days after this Liegnitz, whic! 
the Austrians had strongly fortified, was also 
surrendered to the victor. Frederick had thus 


1 “Nun danket alle Gott 
Mit Herzen, Mund und Hinden, 
Der grosse Dinge thut, 
An uns und allen Enden.” 
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TY 


" juered the whole of Silesia, excepting the 
h 


» fortress of Schweidnitz. 

e army of prince Charles was so utterly | t 

yved or disp rsed by the battle of Leuthen 

morning after he 

ly around his banners, by count, but 
af 


is 


e his terrible defeat € 


th 


] 


al l 


1 
thousand men. 
Stragglers were wandering all over 

A few thousand of 
Seventeen thousand men 
| Prir ce 


led 


I 


These were utterly « 
tened. 
) 


t 
i 


ountry. these again 
d 


in 


e ranks. 1 


th 
B 


reslau were soon capture¢ 
and 


I t 


| 


abandoning guns wagons, 
: rain and mud and sleet directly south 
The suffer- 


Several hun 


d Konigg) 


tz, in Bohemia. 


of the troops were awful. ¢ 
| sentinels, in one night, were frozen stiff at 
The dreadtul continued 


posts, 


retreat 
n days. 


The army,” writes prince Charles, mourn 


A 
lly, ‘was greatly dilapidated, The soldiers 
ere without clothes, and in a condition truly 
So closely were we pursued by th 
| 


] 
le, 


that at night we were compelle 


to en 
without tents.” 

Having reached the shelter of Kéniggratz he 

} had 

thousand men. 


ed his troops, and found that he 
and file but thirty 
se twenty-two thousand, from sickness, ex- 
ion, and wounds, were in hospital. Thus, 
f the army of ninety thousand men, with 


! in 


seven 


h he had commenced the campaign early 
December, at the close of the month he could 
but fifteen thousand on any field of battle. 

e astonishment and indignation in Vienna, 
of this defeat, 
‘e Charles was immediately relieved of his 


ew terrible were intense. 
p 
mmand, and general Daun appointed in his 
tead. It is the testimony of al 
that the battle of Leuthen was one of the most 


N apole yn, speak 


| military men 


*xtraordinary feats of war. 
ng of it at St. Helena, said: 

** This battle is a master-piece of movements, 
f manceuvres, and of resolution. Itis enough 


toi 


mmortalize Frederick, and torank him among 
» greatest generals. It develops, in the high 
degree, both his moral and his military qual 
Voltaire, in summing up a sketch of this cam 
ign of 1757, writes in characteristic phrase : 
‘*Even Gustavus Adolphus never did such 
One must indeed pardon Fred 
verses, his little 
All the faults of the man disappear 
before the glory of the hero.” 

On the 19th of December, the day of the ca- 
pitulation of Breslau, Frederick wrote from that 
place to his friend D’Argens, as follows: 

‘** Your friendship seduces you, mon cher. 


great things. 


his his sarcasms, and 


rick 


malices. 


I 
am but a paltry knave in comparison with Alex 

inder, and not worthy to tie the shoe-latchets of 
Necessity, who is the mother of indus- 
try, has made me act, and have recourse to des 


Ceesar. 


} 


erate remedies in evils of a like nature. 

** We have taken here from fourteen to fif 
teen thousand prisoners. In all I have above 
twenty-three thousand of the queen’s troops in 


sstablished 


up his residence 


Frederick did 


207 


h above 


and 


It is a plaster on my wounds, 


1y inds, fifteen generals, seven 


undred officers. 


gh fi them.” 


Xz 


om healin 
midwinter Frederick, having 

ps in winter-quarters, took 
1 Breslan. His trot 
Vastly ontnumbering foes 
Very v 
for tl 
Id surely introduc 


ut it is far en 
It was 


now 
| tre 


l bles were 
y NO means ended, 
till surrounded him 
to 


licts which the 


gorous prepara 
} 


ions were be made e sanguinary con 


spring wou 


| what he could to infuse gayety into 


h he had but litth 


t tl 
shimself. For: 


t Breslau, thoug 
tl 


he society a 


1eart to enter into those gavetic 


week he suffered severely from colic pains, an 


‘ould neither eat nor sleep ‘Eight months, 


1e writes, “‘of anguish and agitation do wear 


one down.” 
] 


friends 
} 


His sister Amelia and several other 


Among others was 


visited him at Breslau. us 
reader, Henry de Catt. 

**Should you have known me? 
quired of De Catt. 

‘* Hardly,” he replied, ‘‘in that dress. 

sides, your majesty has grown thinner.” 

‘That be,” rejoined the king, 
with the cursed life I been leading.” 
still 
} 


I 


” the king in 


may well 


ve 
Frederick 


verses which 


recreation in writing 
To D’Argens 


‘**T have made a prodigious quantity 


sought 
ie called poetry 


he wrote: 


If I live I will show them to you 
th 
d 


of 
If I perish 


verses. 
ey are bequeathed to you, and I 
ave ordered that they be put into your hand.’ 

Again he wrote D’Argens on the 26th of De 
cember: ‘What a pleasure to hear that yor 
I have sent a party of light hors 
You can make short journeys. 
I have directed that horses be ordered for you, 


are coming. 
to conduct you. 
that your rooms be warmed every where, and 
all Your apart- 
is hermetically 


ood fowls ready roads. 
in this 
You sha 
or from noise.” 
Frederick, having regained Silesia, was anx 
He p letter 
Maria Theresa, adroitly l, to 
nify that desire without directly expressing it 
the dis 
suthen, was rather in 
I the 

duchess of Pompadour verified the adage that 
She 


£ 


ment 


shut. 


on 


house carpeted, 


| suffer nothing from draughts 


wrote a lite t 


ious for peace. 


worded, so sig 


as 


The empress queen, disheartened by 


isters of Rossbach and L 
clined to listen to such suggestions. Sut 
‘hell has no fury like a woman scorned.” 

governed the wretched Louis X V., and throug! 
him governed France. In her intense personal 
exasperation against Frederick she would heed 
no terms of compromise, and infused new en 
ergy into all warlike operations. Large subsi 
) 


lies were paid by France to Austria, Sweden 
and Russia, to prepare for the campaign of 
1758. 

Frederick was that 
ont of the farther 
3efore the Ist of April he had one hundred and 
forty-five thousand men ready for the field. 
Of these, fifty-three thousand were in Silesia. 
Many of the Austrian deserters were induced 
3ut the most important 


soon aware peace was 


question without fighting. 


to join his standards, 
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g a subsidy treaty 
England. ‘The British cabinet, alarmed 
n view of the power which the successful pros 
the 


after 


the 


to 


-cution of war, on 
would France 
ame to the aid of Frederick, whom they hated 
they t On the 11th 
of April, 1758, a treaty was signed between the 

lish 


part of the allies, 


vive much hesitation 


is much as sared France. 


court and Frederick, containing the 

t item: 

Frederik k 
thousand 

London to 


following importan 

+“ That 
ind 
payable 


this year; 


hundred 
350,000), 


shall h ive six 


seventy pounds 
in his ore in October, 
Frederick to 


spend wholly in the maintenance and increase 


which sum engages 


f his army for behoof of the common object; 
neither party to making the least 
shadow of peace or truce without the other.” 
Schweidnitz was strictly blockaded during 
On the 15th of March, the weath- 
er being still cold, wet, and stormy, Frederick 
marched from Breslau to attack the place. His 
With his 
impetuosity he commenced the as- 
sault, and, after a terrific bombardment of many 
| iys, on the night of the 15th of April took the 
The 
ight the 
1undred, was all captured, with fifty-one 
thirty 


dream of 


the winter 


iege artillery was soon in position. 


} 
iccustomed 


works by storm, garrison, which hac 


om yuusand to four thousand 
runs, five thousand dollars of money, and 


a large quantity of stores. Thus the whole of 
hands of Frederick. 

his Prussian majesty 
for 


Austria made vigorous prepara 


Silesia was : n in the 
It wa \ 1 that 
10w march southwest, the invasion 

f Bohemia, 
tions to meet him there. Much to the surprise 
ind bewilderment of the Austrians, the latter 
part of April Frederick directed his columns 
toward the southeast. His army, about forty 


thousand strong, was in two divisions. ava 


rapid march through Neisse and Jiigerndorf 
, on the extreme southern 
He then to the 


It was again supposed that he in 


he reached Troppau 
of 


southwest. 


frontier Silesia. turned 


tended to invade Bohemia, but from the east 
instead of from the north. 

Daun, in command of the Austrian 
forces, rapidly concentrated his troops around 
Leutomischel, where he had extensive maga- 
But Frederick, Leutomischel 
far away on his right, pressed forward in a 
southerly direction, and on the 12th of May ap- 
peared before Olmiitz. His march had been 
rapidly and admirably conducted, dividing his 


General 


ines, leay ing 


troops into ¢ olumns for the convenience of road 
and subsistence. 

Olmiitz was an ancient, strongly fortified city 
of Moravia, pleasantly situated on the western 
banks of the It had been the 
apital of Moravia, and contained about ten 
housand inhabitants. 


Morawa River. 


The place subsequently 
vecame renowned from the imprisonment of 
The 


ity had become an arsenal and one of the most 


Lafayette in its citadel for many years, 


mportant military store-houses of Austria. 
Olmiitz was ninety miles from Troppau, in 


Silesia, where Frederick had establishe 
base of supplies. This was a long line of 
munication to protect. General Daun. with. 
numerous Austrian army, all whose movem 
were veiled by clouds of those fleet and s} ag 
horsemen called Pandours, was forty mil 
the west, at Leutomischel. Cautious in th 
treme, nothing could draw him into a ge: 
battle. But he watched his foe with an ea 
eye, continually assailing his line of comm 
cation, and ever ready to strike his hea 
blows upon any exposed point. 

The king's brother Henry was in commar 
in Saxony, at the head of thirty thousa 
troops. Frederick wrote to him the charact 
istic and very judicious advice, ** Do as en 
getically as possible whatever seems wisest 
you. But hold no councils of war.” 

The plan of his Prussian majesty was bold 
He supposed that he « 
easily take Olmiitz. Availing himself of 


( 


and sagacious. 


vast magazines to be found there, he would sum 
mon his brother Henry to join him by a raj 
march through Bohemia, and with their cor 
bined force of sixty thousand troops they wo 
make a rush upon Vienna. The Austrian « 
ital was distant but about one hundred miles, 
directly south. As the Austrian army was 
widely dispersed there were but few imp 
ments to be encountered. The success of t! 
plan would compel the allies to withdraw 
forces from the territories of the king of Prus- 
sia, if it did not enable Frederick to di 
peace in the palaces of Maria Theresa. 
Olmiitz was found very strongly fortified. 
was so situated that, with the force Frede: 
had, it could not be entirely invested. Bar 
Marshal, a very brave and energetic old man, 


sixty-seven years of age, conducted the defense, 

His garrison consisted of about fourtee: 
thousand infantry and six hundred dragoons 
General Daun was at the distance of but twe 
marches, with a larger Austrian force than Fr 
erick commanded. Nothing can more clear) 
the dread with which the Austrians re 
garded their antagonist than the fact that gen 
eral Daun did not march immediately upor 
Olmiitz, and, with the aid of a sally from t} 
garrison, overwhelm and crush Frederick b 
neath their united assaults. 

For seven weeks the siege of Olmiitz wa: 
With much skill 
Frederick protected his baggage trains in thei 
long and exposed route of ninety miles throug! 
forests and mountain defiles. General Keit! 
intrusted with the details of the 
facing the town toward the east, Frederick. 
with a vigilant corps of horse and foot, w: 
about twenty miles to the west, watching ever) 
movement of general Dann, so far as he wa 
able through the thick cloud of Pandours, be 
hind which the Austrian commander endea\ 
ored to conceal all his manceuvres. 

While engaged in these labors the tidings 
reached him of the death of his brother Augus- 
tus William. He was prince of Prussia, being, 


show 


prosecuted with great vigor, 


was 


s1e ge 
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OF OLMUTZ, M 


b. Daun's Ei 
3 March against 


an 


t. 


a ruined. 


Fred 


to hav 


the childless 
Frederic} 


K seems 
} 


Iie 


0 ot 
biCh, 


ery sartlessly. 


rin, your majesty,” 


turned upon his 
DpV pris 


y touching letter 


ver 
remonstrating a 


I 


oh Was nh 


} 


i yt only filling 
and misery, but which was also impe. 
existence of the Prussian kingd 


‘*'The slow 


ym. 
fi 
*s me, has not thrown any ¢ 
understanding. Condescend 
that I can not t 


any illusion or deceit. 


aver,’ he wrot 
lisor¢ 
li 


»} 


to 


ne 
i 


end to the 
} 


v1 


’y sire, now @ sus 


There IS an 
ive all 
You for« 


t 


house of Prussia, if you continue to 


Europe confederated against you. 
all Europe t 


to aT 


arm to repel your encroachmen 
The princes of Europe are leagued against your 
Their sub 
jects regard your ruin as essential to the re 

hment of peace and the safety 
archical government. 


m 
™m 


ajesty by justice and by interest. 


f 
ol 


establis "mon 
They read in your su 
the ann 
lation of laws, the degradation of societ 

In reference to the course which the king had 
allowed himself to pursue in obtaining access to 


cess the slavery of the human race, 


the archives of Saxony by bribing an officet 
betray his trust, Augustus William wi 
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> | 
Préudenthal | 


Braun seifen 


3 Domstadtl 
, 

nberg ) Pi { 
Y  \eibaw2A 


a¢ 


OLMtTZ, 


A 


Mos 


intentions of 


| 
0 procure this knowle« 


h 


rendered it 
| 


t 


yraer 


ha 


} 


eribec 


min 
By means 


nl 


n 


ige youl 


s degraded his character. 
l in soc 1ety you 
that the kin elect 

} 


pe Prussia, th 


ave discovered only 


Saxony did not love 
at he it, and 
cts to defend 


which 


I 


6 } 


1 wer oft feared 


are 
cuser who produc es 


he crime which 


in most pathetic terms he en 


eace, and 
} 


his peo 


ingot y 
ng t 


] 
the ruin of himself, of 


o listen to terms of 


nle 
pl 


e and of his royal house, 

At the same time that the tidings of the 

death of Augustus Will 

to the king, he received also the tidings 
» him were truly heart-rending, that Wilhel 

mina, worn 

fus 


am were communicated 


, which 


down with care and sorrow, was 


t 


sinking into the grave. 
Early in June, 
il Daun 


a 


the cautious but ever-vigilant 
succeeded 
reinforcement 
They 
is in the forests. 


] 
I 


gener in ig int 
ly 


Aus 


'y peasants 


f eleven hundre¢ 
I 


Crossing the 
w Olmiitz, they entered 


mutz 


oO 


trian hey were guided 


troops. 


r} 
gi 


1 by-patl 
river some miles be 
the city from the east. 


le Frédéric II., Roi de Prusse. 


‘ 


Strasbourg. 
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ole, the siege progressed fa- 


sup] lies of food and ammu 


nition were indi Thir- 
A 
exhausts even 
9 and shell. 
latter part of June a large train of 
thousand four-horse 


‘rederick. 
ty thousand hungry men were to be fed. 
bard rapi 


constant bombardm« 
»wder, 


pensable to F 
nt Iy 


tores ot pt 


three 
all 


nutz. 


ove! laden 
left Troppau for 
a reader 


wagons, 
with 


Ol: 


plies 
| ; 


It is difficult for 


necessary suj 
unfamiliar 
th such scenes to form any conception of the 
of There 


shod, harnessed, 


magnitude such an enterprise. are 
tl isand horses to be 


1 watered three 


three thousand wagon 


twelve 10 
and fed, anc 
There are 
repair, ri 
through tl 
required, 


re or four times a day. 
s to be kept in 
g over the stones and plowing 

» mire. Six thousand teamsters are 
There is invariably connected with 
i yvement one or two thousand camp- 
followers, s A large 
armed force is also needed to act as convoy. 
This train 

} 


twenty mil 


} 


uch a m¢ 


s 


itlers, women, vagabonds. 
is filled the road for a distance of 
S To traverse the route of nine 
miles required six days. 


ty 
The road led throug! 
A bold and vig 
orous foe, well-equipped and well-mounted, 
hed the movement. 


from assault 


forests and mountain defiles. 


watc 
train 


achievements 


To protect such a 


is one of the 


most difficult 


of war. The enemy, suddenly 
emerging ft 


forests, « 


m mountain fastnesses or gloomy 
an select his point of attack, and then 
p in either direction along the line, burn 


swe eC} 
ing and destroying. 
On the 26th of June this vast train com 


A con 
} seven thousand infantry and 
eleven hua lred caval 
They were in 


mene 


ed its movement from, Troppau. 
voy 
ry guarded the wagons. 

the front, in 
The king also 
six thousand 
foot from Olmiitz to meet the train. 


hree bodies, on 
the centre, and on the rear. 
sent forward about horse and 
The wagons had accomplished about half 
the when, on Friday, the 30th of 


June, as 


distance 
they were emerging from wild ra 
vines among the mountains, they were simul- 
taneously attacked in front, centre, and rear 
by three divisions of the Austrians, each about 
five thousand 


strong. ‘Then ensued as terrible 


a scene of panic and confusion as war has ever 
witnessed. The attack of horsemen with their 
gleaming sabres, the storm of bullets, thick as 
hailstones, the thunders of the cannon, as the 
ponderous balls tore their way through wagons 
and horses and men, soon presented such a 
spectacle of devastation, ruin, and woe as mor- 
tal eyes have seldom gazed upon. 

““Among the tragic wrecks of this convoy 
there is one that still goes to our heart. A 
longish, almost straight row of Prussian re- 
cruits ] the 


these ? seven 


among 
were 


stretche: slain, what are 

These hundred recruits 
coming up from their cantons to the wars. 
See how they have fought to the death, poor | 
lads, and have honorably, on the sudden, got 
manumitted from the toils of life. 
dred « 


Seven hun- 
of them stood to arms this morning; | 


some sixty-five will get back to Troppau; 
that is the account. There they 
with their blonde young cheeks; beautiful 
death.” 

A large portion of the train was 
stroyed. 


invoice 


utterly 
The remainder was driven bac} 
Troppau, ‘The disaster was irreparable. 
tidings were conveyed to Frederick the 
day, July 1. They must have fallen 
him with crushing weight. It the an 
hilation of all his hopes for the campaign, ai 


was 
rendered it necessary immediately to rais 
and retreat. This extraordinary m 
did not allow himself to manifest the 


siege 
slight St 
He assembled his officers, ; 
with a smiling face, and hopeful, cheeri: 
words, announced his decision. 

All Saturday night the bombardment was 
continued with increasing fury. In the m« 
time four thousand wagons were packed, a 


despondency. 


long before the dawn of Sunday mon 
on the The retreat 
mirably conducted that general Daun did not 
venture eyen to attempt to harass the retiring 
columns. Instead of moving in a north: 
direction Silesia, Frederick 
march to the northwest, into 
the 8th of July his long column safely re: 
ed Leutomischel. H[e there seized 
amount of military stores, which general Daun, 
in his haste and bewilderment, had not bi 
le to to destroy. 

marches conducted him to Koniggiatz, 

General Daun, with the utmost caution, fel 
lowed the retreating army. ‘Though his num 
bers were estimated at seventy-five thousand 
he did not dare to encounter Frederick wit! 
his thirty thousand Prussians on the field of 
battle. With skill which has elicited the a] 
plause of all military critics, Frederick, early 
in August, continued his retreat till he reach 
ed, on the 8th of the month, Griissau, on hi 
own side of the mountains in Silesia. On this 
march he wrote to his brother Henry from 
Skalitz. 

‘* What you write to me of my sister of Bai 
reuth makes me tremble. Next to my mother, 
she is the one I have most tenderly loved in this 
world. She is a sister who has my heart and 


were road, Wi 


to directed 


> 
sohe mila, 


quite 
juit 


ab remove or Five m 


all my confidence, and whose character is of a 
price beyond all the crowns in the universe 
From my tenderest years I was brought up with 
her. You can conceive how there reigns be- 
tween us that indissoluble bond of mutual af 
fection and attachment for life which in many 
cases were impossible. Would to Heaven that 
I might die before her!” 

On the 9th of August he wrote from Grussau 


| to Wilhelmina herself: ‘*Oh, you, the dearest 


of my family, you whom I have most at heart 
of all in this world, for the sake of whatever is 
most precious to you, preserve yourself, and let 
me have at least the consolation of shedding 
my tears in your bosom!” 


1 CaRLYLE. 





FREDERICK 
Frederick had left Grussau on the 18th of 
April 
ed on the 8th of August, after 
sixteen weeks. 


for his Moravian campaign. ~ He return- 
an absence of 
The campaign had proved an 
A Russian army fifty thousand 
general Fermor, had invaded 
Brandenburg, just beyond the extreme northern 


frontier of Silesia. 


entire failure, 


strong, under 


These semi-barbarian sol 
diers had burned the town of Custrin, on the 
Oder, were besieging the small garrison in its 
citadel, and were committing the most horrid 


ages upon the community around, not only 
plundering and burning, but even consigning 
ca] tives to the flames. 

On Friday, the 11th of August, Frederick, 


leaving forty thousand men to guard Silesia, 
k fifteen thousand troops, an 


1 commenced 
a very raj id march to attack the fifty 
Russians, 


thousand 
l pon the eve of his departure he 

his brother Henry: 

‘I march to 

the 


wrote to 
morrow against the Russians. 


As 


cidents, and it may easily happen to me to 


events of war may lead to all sorts of 
be killed, 1 have thought it my duty to let you 
the 
e the guardian of my nephew,' 


a ithority.” 


know what my plans were rather, as vou 


with unlimited 


He then gave minute directions as to what 


he wished to have done in case of his death. 


Marching rapidly through Liegnitz and Hohen- 
he reached Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
on Sunday the 20th of August. 


ir dberg, 
He was now 
within twenty miles of Custrin, and the bom- 
bardment by the heavy siege guns of the Rus- 
sians could be distinctly heard. Frederick 
took lodgings at the house of a clergyman’s 
widow. Frequently he arose and went out of 
doors, listening impatiently to the cannonade. 
An eye-witness writes : 

**T observed that the king took a pinch of 
snuff as the sound of each discharge reached 
him, And even through that air of intrepidity, 
which never abandoned this prince, I could per- 
ceive the sensations of pity toward that unfor- 
tunate town, and an eager impatience to fly to 
its relief.” 

The next morning, taking with him a small 
escort, and leaving his army to follow with as 
much speed as possible, he rode rapidly down 
the western bank of the Oder to Gorgast, where 
he had an encampment of about fifteen thou- 
sand Prussian troops. At five o'clock in the 
morning of Tuesday the two bands were united. 
He now had at his command thirty thousand 
men, Custrin was on the eastern bank of the 
Oder, near the confluence of the Warta. <A 
few miles below Custrin, at Schaumburg, there 
were portions of a bridge across the Oder. Here 
the Russians had erected aredoubt. Frederick 
ordered a violent attack upon that redoubt. 
During the night, while the attention of the 
Russians was occupied by the assault, Frederick 
marched his army twelve miles farther down 


1 The son of the late prince of Prussia. 


He was now 
heir to the crown. 


| and death. 


THE GREAT. 
the river, and 
Giistebiese. 


crossed, withoat any loss, at 
His baggage train he left, carefully 
guarded, on the western bank of the river. 
Pressing straight forward, Wednesday morn 
ing, to the east, he encamped that night about 
ten miles from Giistebiese, He had so success- 
fully veiled his movements that the Russians 
knew not where he was. 


On Thursday morn- 
ing, August 24, at 


an early hour, he resumed 
his march, and crossed the 


Mutzel River at ya 
rious points. 


His confidence of victory was so 

great that he destroyed all the bridges behind 

him to prevent the retreat of the Ri 
General Fermor was now informed 


sians. 

, through 
his roving Cossacks, of the position of Frederick 
Immediately he raised the siege of Cistrin 
hurried off his baggage train to Klein Kamin, 
on the road to Landsberg, and retired with his 
army to.a very strong position near the vi 

of Zorndorf. Here there was a wild, bleak 
undulating plain, interspersed with sluggish 
streams and forests and impassable bogs. Gen 
eral Fermor massed the Russian troops in a 
very irregular hollow square 


in 


, With his staff bag 
gage the centre, and awaited an attack 
This huge quadrilateral of living lines, four men 
deep, with bristling bayonets, prancing horses, 
and iron-lipped cannon, was about two miles 
long by one mile broad. 

At half past three o'clock on Friday morning 
Frederick, with his whole army, was again upon 


the march. 


He swept quite around the east 
ern end of the Russian square, and approached 
it from the south. By this sagacious move- 
ment he could, in case of disaster, retreat to 
Custrin, 

The morning of a hot August day dawned 
sultry, the wind breathing gently from the south. 
Bands of Cossacks hovered around upon the 
wings of the Prussian army, occasionally riding 
up to the infantry ranks, and discharging their 
pistols atthem. The Prussians were forbidden 
to make any reply. ‘‘ The infantry pours along 
like a plowman drawing his furrow, heedless 
of the circling crows.” 


to Zorndorf. 


The Cossacks set fire 
In a few hours it was in ashes, 
while clouds of suffocating smoke were swept 
through the Russian lines, 

The attack was made about eight o'clock, 
with the whole concentrated force of the Prus- 
sians, upon the southwest wing of the quadri- 
lateral. The carnage produced by the Prussian 
batteries, as their balls swept cross-wise through 
the massed Russians, was terrible. One can- 
non-shot struck down forty-two men, Fora 
moment the Prussians were thrown into confu- 
sion by the destructive fire returned by the foe, 
and seemed discomfited. The Russians plunged 
wildly forward, with loud huzzas. In the eager- 
ness of their onset their lines were broken. 

General Seidlitz, with five thousand horse- 
men, immediately dashed in among them, Al- 
most in an instant the shouts of victory sank 
away in groansof death. It was an awful scene 
—a maelstrom of chaotic tumult, shrieks, blood, 
‘he stolid Russians refused to fly. 
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sabred them and trampled them 

* horses’ feet until their arms were 
This terrible massacre lasted until one 
The whole of the 


ilat 


wester 


n portion of 
ral was destroyed. The Russian 
little distance from the scene of 
and 
sutlers’ brandy-c 
beastly drunk. The‘officers, 
to restrain them, dashed in many of the casks. 
rhe s throwing upon the 
ground, lapped the fiery liquid from the pud- 
dles. They killed many of their own officers, 
ind becan 
and bayonets of their assailants. 

ins, the ful 

which had been perpetrated by the Rus- 
showed no mercy. In the midst of the 

‘y the word ran along their lines, ‘* No 


ckless under poor discipline, 
isks, and were 


broke open the 
oon endeavoring 


Idier themselves 


1ers, 


unresisting victims of the 
The 


acts of 


ie almost 


aw 
aw 


exasperat rd by 


» eastern half of the immense quadrangle 

‘ed to re-form itself, so as to present a 

front to the foe. gut, before this could 

be d Frederick hurled his right wing, his 
centre, and all that was left disposable of his 
His cavalry plunged into 
His 


most unprecedented rapidity of fire, tore the 


ne 


wing upon it. 


the batteries, with al- 


he disordered mass. 
tumultuous and panic-stricken ranks to shreds ; 
ind his line of infantry, like a supernatural wall 
f bristling steel, unwaveringly advanced, pour- 
ing in upon the foe the most deadly volleys. 

At the horse dashed 


1inst this line and staggered it. Frederick 


one moment Russian 


Wid 


rap OF 
UST Zo, 


1758, 
ian Army ranked for Battle. c. Russian Ba 
avalry. f. Prussian Bagg 
immediately rushed into the vortex to rall 
the broken battalions. At the same instant th 
magnificent squadrons of Seidlitz, five thousar 
strong, flushed with victory, swept like tl 
TI ey 
were whirled back like autumn leaves befor 
gale. About four o’clock the firing ceas« 
The ammunition on both sides was nearly e: 


storm-wind upon the Russian dragoons. 
the 
pended. For some time the Prussians had be 
using the cartridge-boxes of the dead Russi: 
And now ensued a conflict such as has s 
dom been in modern times. ‘The 
Russian soldiers would not run. Indeed, the 
bridges over the Miitzel being broken down, 
they could only plunge into the river and be 
Frenzied with brandy, they fought 
“ Then began a tug of deadly mas- 


witnessed 


drowned. 
like tigers. 
sacring and wrestling, man to man, with bayo- 
nets, with butts of muskets, with hands, even 
with teeth, such as was never seen before. The 
shore of Miitzel is thick with men and horses, 
who have tried to cross, and lie swallowed in the 
ooze.” 

This lasted till nightfall. As darkness veiled 
the awful scene the exhausted soldiers dropped 
upon the ground, and, regardless of the dead 
and of the groans of the wounded, borne heavy 
ily upon the night air, slept almost side by side. 
It is appalling to reflect upon what a fiend to 
humanity man has been, as revealed in the his- 
tory ofthe nations. All the woes of earth com- 
bined are as nothing compared with the mis- 





FREDERICK 


} 


Mus 


erv which man inflicted upon his bi 
man. 
During the bands of 
inken Cossacks ranged the field 
wounded the dead, friends 


thrusting their bayonets thi 


night 


and 
ce, and 

hose who presented any remonstran 

call them to a¢ 


ir hundred of these wretches the equally 


light, by any possibility, ount. 


rciless Prussians drove into a barn, fastened 
m in, set fire to the building, and burned 
m all to ashes. carnage of this 
xiv day the Russians lost, in killed, wound- 

nd m 21,539. The 


than one-third « 


During the 


and missing, Prussians lost 


390, more f their number. 


General Fermor availed himself 


1e@ aa 


ness in withdrawing his troops, now numbering 


but 28,000, a mile west from the battle-field to 
alled Dre 
little remaining band 
thousand 


The next 


a dense forest of firs, 


witz Heath. 
Frederick arranged 


of but eighteen 


his 


| 
two iines 


men in 
morning, 


facing the foe. 


Saturday 
the 26th, general Fermor sent a request 
truce of three days to bury the dead. 
was, ‘‘ Your proposal is entirely i 
The victor will bury the slain.” 
serious resumption of the conflict 
Both parties were alike exhaust 
had alike expended nearly all their 
ammunition, Frederick’s hussars had, how 
ever, found out the position of the Russian 
baggage train, and had effectually plu 
arge portion of it. 
Saturday 


iaeredad a 


night was very dark. A thick 


mist mantled the landscape. About midnight 
the Russians, feigning an artillery 
a portion of the Prussian lines, 
retreat, 


attack upon 
commenced a 
Groping their way through the woods 


south of Zorndorf, they reached the great road 
to Landsberg, and retreated so rapidly that 
Frederick could annoy them but little. 

Several well-authenticated anecdotes are giv- 
en respecting the conduct of Frederick on this 
occasion, which illustrate the various phases in 
rhe 
evening before the battle of Zorndorf, the king 
having completed his arrangements for a con 


the character of this extraordinary man. 


flict against vastly unequal numbers, upon 
whose issue were dependent probably both his 
throne and his life, sent for a member of his 
staff of some literary pretensions, and spent 
some time in criticising and amending one of 
Was this an affected 
display of calmness, the result of vanity? Was 
it an adroit measure to impress the officers 


the poems of Rousseau. 


with a conviction of his own sense of security ? 
Was it an effort to throw off the terrible press- 
ure which was upon his mind, as the 
Abraham Lincoln often found it to be a moral 
necessity to indulge in a jest even amidst 
greatest anguish? Whatever 
may have been the motive, the fact is worthy 
of record.! 


noble 


scenes of the 


Immediately after the battle sir Andrew 
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THE GREAT. 


sive cavalry charges, 
king, in reply to 


English 


and said: 


mwmnister, 


m, things would have 


was utt 


command 


t having 


$1Z 
Ix 
lV, 
inpe: 
‘*T find no 


} 
tireiy my own, 


s hou 

to affect the 

nhabitants, who ch 

kindly 
‘My 


ie misery of it 


nd starving popula 
tion, : 


eply. Te 
him, hi 


seemed 


istered around 


hil 
sooner, or tl 
pened. Hav 
every thing to I 

As has often been mentioned, the carnage 
of the battle-field constitutes by 


no means 
greater part of ! One 


miseri 


Ss Of war. 
the sufferers from the conflagration of the city 
the following grapl 


It was the 15th of rust, 1758: 


of Ciistrin account 


of the 


scene, 
rhe enemy threw such a multitude of 


’ : 
red-not ball 


bombs and ito the city that 
nine o'clock in the morning it 

great fury, in three different place 

could not be as the 


closely built, and the streets narrow. 


extinguished, 
appeared like a shi and hail. 
The surprised inhabitants had not time to think 


of any 


wer of fiery rain 


thing but of saving their lives bv get- 


ting into the open fields. 

‘T, as well as many 0 ‘s, had hardly time 
I was 1 
, hild in J 


wife, with a young child in 


to put on my clothes. ading my 


ier arms, and my 


r children and servants before me 

were almost naked, having, ever since the 
bed 

balls fell round about 


The bombs, in their bursting, dashed the houses 


run about 


red-hot 


fright, 
bombs and us, 
to pieces, and every thing that was in their way. 
Every 
ast as 
the hij 


out of the town as 
The crowd of naked 


gree wretched peo} 


body that could got 
and in 
le was vastly 
great. 
‘* Among the women were many of 

tion, who had neither shoes nor st 

hardly any thing else on, thi nly of sav- 
When I ha family 


in the open field I endeavored to return 


ing their lives. 
and 
something, if possible, but in vain. I 

force hrough the multitude 
ut at the 


my way 


thronging <¢ gate, some few 





2) 


ses and carriages, 


with hor and others with the 
sick and their backs. The 
bombs and red-hot balls fell so thick that all 
] could 


th 


bedridden on 


ought themselves happy if they 
‘ape with their lives. 
ngs M: ny 


habitants as well as strangers. 


miserable, in- 
Many from the 
and defenseless towns in Prussia, 
the New Marche had fied 
hither, with their most valuable effects, in hopes 


thousands are made 
open country 
Pomerania, and 
of security when the Russians entered the Prus- 

territories: so that a great many who, a 
> AZO, were possesst d of considerable 


are now reduced to beggary. Onthe 


THE LITTLE RIFT 
I 
A PPARENTLY I had every thing to make 
me happy in the world. Inwardly I was 
of the most miserable of God’s creatures. 


SY 


he 
one 

I was engaged, with every body’s consent, 
to a man who was of suital 
6 


le age, position, and 
rtune. Iwas young, and the glass and my 
friends told me I was exceedingly good look- 

I loved change, and I was staying, for 
first 


or 


ing. 


the time, in a delightful country house, 
just such a one as had always been my idea 
of a residence. Yet with all this I 
etched. 

My engagement had been brought about in 
believe. Mr. Richard 
Leicester and I had met and danced with one 
another at a good many houses during the sea- 
son, and at th 
I to pe 
were good; 
house ; 


was 


W 
the ordinary way, I 
e end of it he had come and pro- 


form. His 
son 


osed in due prospects 
an old 
ter was unexceptionable ; his 
Naturally, there- 
fore, both my father and myself were satisfied, 
and we accepted him. ; 

Then his mother came and called on me, 
and asked me to their place—Welby Hall—in 
Som And I was there at the end of 
August, from which date my story commences, 


not on 


he was the eldest of 
his ch 


protestations were fervent. 


.rsetshire. 


I was an only danghter, but I 
that account a spoiled child, by any means. 
On the contrary, my father and mother had 
been unusually rigid and particular with me in 


was 


my bringing up; consequently I did not go down 
to Welby Hall with an overweening idea of my 
own importance, although I was an heiress and 
beauty. Indeed, I had every reason to be 
well satisfied with my reception by the family. 
Old Mr. and Mrs. Leicester welcomed me cord- 
ially, and the girls, Richard's sisters, expressed 
@ most gratifying approbation of their brother's 


choice. 


a 


affectionate—all that a girl need desire the 
man to whom she is engaged Never- 
theless, before I had been three days in the 
ho [ was profoundly dejected and uncom- 
fortable. 

[ had gone down to dinner in high spirits 


to be. 


1 
| 


but | 


|and artillery houses were all melted. 
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roads nothing was to be seen but misery, and 
nothing to be heard but such cries and lament- 
ations as were enough to move even the stones, 
No one knew where to get a morsel of bread, 
nor what to do for farther subsistence, The 
fire was so furious that the cannon in the store 
The 
loaded bombs and cartridges for cannon 
muskets, with a large quantity of gunpowder, 
went off at once with a most horrible explosion, 
The fury of the enemy fell almost entirely upon 
the inhabitants. They did not begin to batter 
the fortifications, except with a few shot, till 
the 17th, after the rest was all destroyed.”! 


WITHIN. THE LUTE. 


|a strictly family party. 


Richard himself was polite, attentive, | 


ANNIE THOMAS. 


the night of my arrival, and I found that it wa 
Other guests woul 
arrive on the morrow, Mr. Leicester told 

but just this one night they wished to have n 
Just after he had given me 
this piece of information the old gentleman 
glanced rapidly round the table, and then ejacu- 
lated : 

‘* Halloo! where's Lily ?” 

** She doesn’t feel well, papa, and won’t show 
to-night,” one of the girls answered; and at the 
same moment Richard (who had also only come 
from London that day) exclaimed : 

*Oh! she is here, is she ?” 

‘© Yes; didn’t you know it ?” his mother said, 
languidly, ‘* Dear child! she is invaluable to 
me—an orphan niece of mine we are speaking 
of, Helen, my dear,” she continued, in expla- 
nation to me, 

‘*T am sorry she is not well enough for me 
to be introduced to her to-night,” I said, as 
civilly as I could in the face of the fact that I 
was perfectly indifferent on the subject. And 
then I thought no more about my future mo- 
ther-in-law’s orphan niece. 


to themselves, 


Oo 


But in the course of the evening her exist- 
ence was recalled to my memory rather dis- 
agreeably. I was showing one of the Misses 
Leicester a stitch I had recently learned in the 
modern point lace work, when Mr. Leicester 
suddenly said: 

“Isn't that the rubbish Lily laughs at you 
for wasting your time over, girls ?” 

**Tt’'s all very well for Lily to laugh,” Mrs, 
Leicester put in, deprecatingly ; ‘‘ but the girls 
are not like her.” 

“Does she do any thing better with her 
time, then?” I asked, feeling antagonistic on 
behalf of my future sisters at once. 

**Oh yes,” Mrs. Leicester explained, in a 
tone of surprise; ‘she writes the most charm- 
ing stories—has supported herself for years. 
Why, surely you must know her by her nom de 
plume, ‘ Heather Bell?’” 


é 


1 London Magazine, vol. xxvii. p. 670. 





THE LITTLE RIFT W 
Now I must confess that I had read mat ( 
He productions 1 been m 
rm m. But I felt displeased with 
girl now for not having come forward like 
meet 


ither Bell's’ 


od with the 


amlyv to me; so I only 


} 


I 


1 


ng I have. Ri 
me you had a cousin who was 
ng;” and directly I had 

of the speech, for I knew tha 
t 


came 


1ard, you 


think 
ld £ 
; 


mad 


ae 


I 
it 


id a ring of ill-nature about i 
[he next morning when I 
ikfast I found all the family save Richard 

bled. 
» light, absorbed apparently in the perusal 
l but she looked up Mrs. 
ster said, ‘* Helen, dear, let me introduce 


sce, Lily Bray, to vou”—looked up, and 


down to 


m 


A young lady sat with her back 


he es; when 
losed to my view an utterly different face 


I had 


wit 


igination endowed 


in ri 
} 


ne my im: 
ithoress” 


al l. 


» was about three or four and twenty at 


time I made her acquaintance, but she was 
1 her face 
she looked 
help feel- 


SI 


i€ 


1 


nderly and delicately made, an 
and vivacious, that 
I could ne 
her appearance. 
my preconceived notions 


is so bright 


siderably younger. t 
g rather aghast at ie 
ked to pieces all 


what women ought to be like who wrote. 


ithal st 
could have suited her clear, dark com- 

better 
} 


I 


And w 1¢ was very exquisitely dressed. 
N ng 


nil 
xion, the time of d Ly, and the season 
the blue, brilliant S 

1 with dainty Valenciennes lace. 
She rose up and extended | hand to me 
lially. hand, but 


mine a firm, trae, strong cla p, as 


wiss cambric, | 


er 


It was a little mite of a 
, 
she 
1, in a peculiarly full, voice : 

““[ know my cousin Richard so well that 
can honestly congratulate you most warm] 


and then she sat down, and re 


Miss Burton ;” 
sumed the readin 
} 


r 
£ 


of her paper, as if she found 


ie greatest interest there. 


3v-and-by Richard came in, and exchanged 


a general morning greeting with every one. 


Miss Bray just looked up and nodded, and said, 


“Ah, Dick!’ 
[ found myself conjecturing whether or 
she could have seen him 
rival yesterday. But before I 
my mind on this point some other point of in- 


as he seated himself by me, and 


not 


could make up 
terest arose and was brought under discussion, 
and I was appealed to, and compelled to throw 
myself into matters of the moment. 

Before breakfast was over Miss Bray had 
seen enough of the Zimes, apparently, for she 
threw it down with a laugh at its dullness, and 
joined eagerly and amusingly in the general 
conversation. 

Mrs. Leicester 
decorative furniture 


article of 
1 to 


1s 


mentioned some 


that she was anxiot 


have, in the course of conversation, and Lily | 


Bray said at once : 
‘*T must be in town in the course ¢ 
days, and I will get it for you, aunt.” 
** Mast be in town in the course 


f a few 


) 


F a few 


} sisters, and I told him I thought t 


before since his ar- | 
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lays !” ‘“*Why, you've 
jus 


I mt 


trifles ¢ 


nly 


‘even such 
he press if they 
am very anx 
me out free from 
those I have en- 
dower 

n?” they chorused, 
as well as very proud 

of Lily. 
that the 
**You'l 

ss Ye < 
can’t say whe 
**You will find London very dul 
th m 


, the reader may have observed 
1 * 


two sentiments generally go together. 


, 


ne 


( s< 


at least’ 


CK 
I< n 
1 ! 


ith sudden confusi 


land empty 


or 


now,” I said, wi rande 
* I’m only 
. . t 
make any material difference. 
l, 
express some 
be feeling 
} 


laugl 


y tsocietvy manne 


going on business,” she said, qui 
, 


I 


nd dullness won't 


Dick,” she con 


‘why d 


vil 10 


tly ; ) 


1@ emptiness a 


lover, n't 


rest I'm s 
n 


addressing 1 ( 
th 
it 


spoke 


tinue ny y you 


f 1 


( int ire 


you must 
and 


and unem 


} 
at 


she 


01 new vel? 


my 
ied as sl in a very fre 
barrassed manner, 

, 


‘You know that I al 


r books 


akfast came 


ways wish 


Vol 


success, Lily id; and then br 


red 


to an end, and I sauntered out into the grounds 
with Richard, 

His pet horse 
His pointers and grey 
1 about I 
their rough gambols. 


W had out, and I patted it 
eaped and bound 
that I delighted i 
spoke of his 
| 


ney 


is 


} 


hounds | 


l 


hen 


me, and i) ig in 


( Vv 
he 
were de 
And then I spoke of Lily. 

mentioned 
I said, halt reproachful 
| 


ne 


lightful. 
“You 
tome, R 

“T wish you 


cousin, Lily 


never your l, 


Hare 


hac 


l I, 


i¢ 
1 done ¢ must have 
1 and negligent of vou.” 
**She never makes mistakes, takes huff 
he lied. And 
tw for a minute. 

then I resumed. 

He spoke indifferently. 


i 
a rule admire hazel 


; so: 
thought it so forgetfu 


I 


at 


was 


( 


} then there 


I 


nothing,” re 


silence be n or 

‘* She's rather pretty, 

**Do you think so ?” 

+ Fen: I don’t 
yes and dark hair and 
tainly I think her pretty. 

ie” 

‘* She certainly is as little like a blue-s 
I } ” T went 


fashionable 


is 


rather ; 


complexion; but cer 


Don't you?” 


t 
to 


k 


ing ne ive ever seen,” on, 


‘She is quite 


as ( 


any 
magnanimously. a 
young lady.” 

‘* She's as little like a fashionable young lady, 
»-stocking, 


a charming, 


hl 


| thank the Lord, as she is like a bl 
he answered, quickly. ‘She's 
| good, clever, pretty girl.” 

‘* As you think her all these things, I wonde: 
| in | her,” I said, in 
rather a piqued tone ; first blow 


at my happiness 


in love with r, 


you did not fal 


an 


t 


was deal $ saying, in a 
very low voice: 

“So I did, Helen.” 

The hand I had placed on his arm trembled. 
It was such a hard thing to hear. 

‘*Oh, Richard!” I gasped, “1 wish you had 
I did not venture to hope that 


| 


never told me. 
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, as you are mine, but I did 


know the one you had 


I shall 


let us begin life | 


g,” he said, very gravely, 
ruth ; 


confidence in one another. 


ll you the ry 


t I 
man for having loved Lily Bray.” 
ild have 


1ha 


been good enough for me 
rh that experience,” 
And then, though I 
fi not 


articulars, wi 


ving gone throug 


liscontentedly. 
iat it would be better for 


me to per 


Y 


I 
lmetoa 


ing into my 


manly 


didn’t you marry 


» reason that she wouldn't 
, with his face flushing. 

hard! 

d 


humiliatin 


then you asked her ?’ 
and I burst out crying. 
to hear that a man only 


ch 


assent, 
, 
after ice of somebody else 


be 


he said,imploringly ; ‘* 


nonsensical, 
sl 
and there is an end of it.” 
tan end of it; you haven't told me 

anted to marry her,” I said. 

al in asking this 

yw all it 


don’t 


»wouldn't 


ter I knew 
is guilty of 


} 
the 


ysurdity 
‘sire to kne about 
{ ( ssion of me. 

He made an impatient exclamation, and then 
said : 

‘For the same reason men 


I loved her.’ 


why wouldn't she marry yor 


generally 


want 


to 


marry 
‘* And 
** Because 


he 
rol 


1 


she did not love me in return, I 
** Now, Helen, don’t 
it; the thing is pas 
Lily herself probably 
the annals of our childhood.” 
bitterly ; 
this morning, when I was 
1, that you 


suppose, 


+ 
t 


said, dryly. 

p n 
and over and forgotten. 
clas it am 
‘*Not she,” 
memberit 


cook up a nance about 


I said, ‘“*she was re 


lly 


introduced to her betroth 
had loved her first and best.” 

He did not say ‘‘ fiddlestick,” but he looked 
*¢ fiddlestick” at me. 

** Disabuse your mind of that notion as soon 
n, Helen,” he said; ‘‘ for you do in 
justice to Lil And now let us talk of some 
thing 

I obeyed him, and talked about something 
But I thought of the subject still, and 
turned it over in my mind until it became a 
sigh It seemed to me to show bad feeling 
id bad breeding on Miss Bray’s part that she 


as you? c 


as you ca 
v. 
else.” 


} 
ise. 


€ 


t 


ar 
s} 


10uld have elected to stay in the house when 
ected. I could not credit her with 
the indifferenee that Richard did. I could not 
free her from the charge of being too much in- 
terested in him still. 

After a time we went back to the house, and 
I betook myself to my own room and to soli- 
tar luncheon. At luncheon 
Miss Bray was even more gorgeously bedight 
he had been at breakfast. 


I was exp 


a 
vy reflection until 


I should have 
thing of the change of toilet in one 


than s 


thought no 


!of my own order, but for a youn; 


y 
£ 


woman 
was dependent on her exertions, whose n 


were sO precarious as those of a mer 


§ W 
must be, I thought this attention to dress mis 
placed and ridiculous, 

It turned out that she was g 
with her aunt, Mrs. Leicester—going on 
drive and to make calls. Sut even I ha 
a more exquisite costume de 


oing out 


1}; 


than 
mauve silk one, which fitted and set ly 
perfection. 


visite 


r ¢ 


bright an 
Alt 
gether, I could not help feeling that thou 
was the more beautiful woman of the tw 


She was abominably 
cheerful too, and I was so depresse a 


I 


was the more attractive on this occasion, 

Again she called my lover ‘**Dick;” aga 
she chaffed him (‘* chaft” is an odious word, | 
it was the weapon employed by Miss B 
about the lax interest he took in her new liter 
ary venture; again she spoke of her spe 
departure for town—she was going to-morrow 
I rejoiced. 

That night I talked to his sisters about the 
cousin. ‘They were sweet girls, but had a m 
They 
quoted imbecile reviews which had spoken of 
her 


morning, she said. 


preposterous belief in Lily’s pretensions. 
as ** belonging to George Eliot’s sch 
and others which contradictorily asserted | 
to be a second Jane Austen, They ‘‘ wonde: 
I hadn’t read this of hers,” and * wished I had 
read that of hers,” until I felt quite annoyed 
at their infatuation. ‘Richard and you look 
upon her as quite a light in literature,” I said 
sarcastically. ‘*What a pity the connecti 
couldn’t have been made a closer one betwe 
you!” 

“Tt never could be closer,” the eldest 


Leicester said, rather coolly; ‘ she is likea sis 
ter to us all.” 
‘* Indeed! from what Richard confessed this 


morning I should not have supposed she had 
been always quite like a sister to him,” I said. 
** Confessed !” they chorused. 
““Yes, confessed,” I replied, with a li 
bravado, 


ttle 
“Tt was a daring thing to tell me, 
wasn't it, considering we are only just engaged, 
that he asked her to marry him once ?” 

“Oh! but, Helen,” one of the girls said, 
with most ill-advised candor, ‘‘ papa wouldn't 
hear of it!” 

** So it was only 


‘papa not hearing of it’ that 
reserved Richard for me,” I said, savagely, and 
they all seemed at a greai loss what answer to 
me for a few moments. ‘Then one of 
them, smitten with a ‘‘ happy thought,” said: 

“Richard quite feels that it was all for the 
best now.” 

I could not bear it. It stung me to rage and 
fury, and such pain as I had never felt before, 
to be coolly told that resignation concerning his 
fate was the principal feeling of my lover—of 
the man whom I had believed to be as wholly 
mine as I was his. I could not bear it, I as- 
tonished all those affectionate sisters and well 
conducted young women by such a burst of 
tears and anger and disappointment as drove 


) 
1 


make 


s 
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n in a frightened flock to their mother’s | jected by hard Leicester, the wound would 
om, whence she came presently with the fol- | not be suffered to heal v« ry speedily. 
ld t feel sure of any thing; that was 


ely miserable 


g¢ crumbs of comfort : 
‘My dear Helen! what 
d! Lily would be the last person in 


| to interfere with your happiness!” 


ive felt sure tl 


ther Lily!” I cried, fiercely. 
now, now, Helen, this 
was over long ago.” luct toward hi 

I can’t bear to think that it ever was inly that he was 
iat it ever existed,” I said. frank and cousinly manner it 
I ceased utterly to sneer at | 


to have told me about it; it was m 
vhen I learned how the bray 


ecelve me.” g 

‘Richard could not do any thing mean,” | girl had preferred to utilize the tal 
given her, instead of pandering to a1 

for vhims, who offered to make her hi 


*“ And I’m sure Lily would have gone bet 


| the mother, in arms at once: 


na yield him t 


» if she had thought youd be put ou 1e would only live with him, : \ 
—— 


‘ 
r. He w: 


this way,” one of his sisters urged, injudi- edience 
lative, and the w 


sly. 

‘And she’s going to-morrow,” the orphan world]: 
if her ** going” did away with the wi in the Castle of I 
| done me in ever having be 01 y which he would have lodged h« 
hard Leicester. No, no. He 

mn hat in the gre: ht the army of 
al 


of literature are always making 


“not at all, or all in a 
| my happiness depended on his proving that 
did this latter thing within the next few ecess and ol 
fhe next morning, as perverse fate would 
e it, something occurred to detain Miss | ers. The gi 
It wa obation 1 r, and it was i 


twa 


from fortune ¢ pul 
ha 
aa 


, and to delay her journey to town. 


for whi ‘arping critic (a rival novelist an 


i wretched trifle—some letter l 
was bound to wait did not arrive, I 1 bly) pronounced her, 


eve—but, at any rate, this was the res true to nature,” and * ridi¢ 


In one pal 


he staid on at Welby Hall, and all the in- ly realistic.” Her books were read and li 
t en whose ov ‘ ' 


ibitants thereof were evidently de t 

loose declared that, ‘* ; 

and grammar and good tas 

er at his having loved her, she was so loy-| drop still-born from the press.” 
dealt with bigamy, nor murder, 1 


e did so stay on. 
Before that day was over I cea 


bl so quick, so clever, so charmi and | d 
aceful and pretty. I loved her myself, | ing of the seventh commandment, anc 
igh I called myself a fool for doing so. But | novels were to the full as interest 

she wound herself about one so, and amused | of those in which these dainty an 

ne, and pleased one’s eye. Moreover, she | jects are served up with piquancy. 

vas so independent in her friendlessness that Well! for three or four days I w 

I bowed down before her superior womanhood | ing and respecting her against my 

before we had been many hours together. She ws aving on at Welby Hall, w: 
Nevertheless, I was supremely wretched. | a check from a publisher to enabl 

There was growing within me a conviction | the expenses of her London cam} 


spt no pecuniary assistan 


that there would never be a marriage between | would acc« 
Richard and me, and I loved him very 
But my love did not blind me; it only confused | she said, and her ‘ 
me, and rendered me uncertain for a while. | home at last.” 

Instinctively I shrank from his caresses now. It came home in justification of 
Not that he was slow to offer them, or that he 
offered them coldly, but something within me 
said they were not offered by my future hus- 


} 


dearly. | uncle and aunt, but would just ‘ bid 
ship would be sure to come 


» her time,” 


One advantage I had over h¢ 
band. charms and fascinations—I sang, an 

And if this result, of which I had a presenti- | no voice and no knowledge; only a 
sic. I was singing Vivien’s song, 


ment, came about, I should have a painful or- | 
little Rift within the Lute,” and when I came 


deal to pass. 
A painful ordeal quite independent of my own | to the refrain, where the words are repeated, 

sufferings — quite independent of my wounded 7 as , 

t 1 - i 11 ~ M “The little rift within the lover's lute, 

SVaEY: SEN -MOCEOS an wastec Oe =ahy pe That by-and-by will make its music mute, 

rents were very tenacious about my dignity and 

their own. If it transpired that [ must ap- 

pear before the world as one slighted and re- 


I 


I happened to look round, and I saw a curi- 
ous expression of mingled pain and sorrow flit 
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At the 


arnest 


same moment 


xpression of e inter? 


ogation on 
and he was gazing steadfastly 
g all the 
as mistress 


ut gallantly, givi 


ig of which Iw 


l 


| 


rmined to come to an open ex 
Richard, and to brave the worst 
ip} to fi the 


friends hereafter. 


y 


n me from pity and 


n early opportunity of seeing Rich 
and then | said, right out, without 
memories were stirred 
en I was singing Viv- 
her, Helen ?” 


answer for 


wer for her. Tell me— 
e, as I shall always love to 

tell me what was ‘the lit- 

hat has made the love-music of her 


still. 


ove her,” I went on, passionately. 


I 


have seen her again,” he 
voit 

don't regret it; make me your 
b Tell 


” 
le 


fri 
what 
fathe 


and won 1 


you; 


nd, cant , wife. 


your 


the 


me 
was 


parting «a your 
loing ?” 


r’s ¢ g 
I 
iy father’s consent to our mar- 
but I 


t 
ol enough to feel jealous because 


was not, should have clung to 


was fool enough to dis- 


not tell me what man she was corre 
rwith when I knew that she was corre 

It turned out afterward 
—that it was an editor, whose 


ing with one. 
rwe had I irted 
s striving to enlist in behalf of 
But I did not even know 

that she wrote then, and so—but never mind; 
it’s all over 
I did not say any more to him, but I went to 
Lily Bray soon after. 


} 
i) 


interest she wa 


one of | st 


er 
now, Helen.” 


She was very busy writ- 
ing in her bedroom. 

‘* You're come to revile me for not being 
dressed for 


throwing down 


not?” she said, | 
er pen good-temperedly, and 
getting up, as I entered her room. 
és N . 
said; ‘*‘I am come to take counsel with 
“ Yes ies 
“What would you do, Miss Bray, if you 
found the ; to loved 
another woman better than he did you?-— 


ainner, 
} 


are you 


all,” 


you.” 


I'm not come to revile you at 


man ul were engaged 


stop a moment !—what would you do, suppos- 
ing you loved the man, and thought very high- 


he 


I 


ly of the woman preferred ?” 
**Why do you ask me this?” 


1o sl 
her bright face very set and calm and pale now. 


she said, with 


( 


‘** Because I want to have your judgment on 
such a knotty point,” I said, with a forced laugh. 


ever against me.” 
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‘*You have solved such difficulties frequently 
in your novels; how would you meet tl 
real life ?” 

** How would I meet them, indeed !” she s 
nodding her head in a sort of implied hopel 
ness of arriving at a decision. 
ahs 


1em in 


rt Ss 
Then sudd 
e changed, and flashed into her own bri; 
self 

‘“*T have had to solve a harder question than 
that, Miss Burton.” 
‘What was it?” I asked. 
AE Bias ask me to point out the path of 
ity to another. 


aga 
aga 


in. 


you 
d I have had to point it out to 
myself—and follow it.” 

* Will you tell me how ?” I said. 

“No, no; the telling an old story par 
of the nature of vain repetitions. It’s enoug 
for me to tell you that I did wh I thoug 
right on the occasion I refer to. You ask my 


tal 


LAKE 


it ‘ 

advice: do the same. 
‘*So I will,” I said, 

while I was speaking. 

k her hand. 


k 
are unhappy in one thing; 


retti 
Then 
* Lily,” I said, 

lil 

how she clasped my hand when I said that 
‘“and we both love the same man. Well, 
love him well enough t t a crook 
never 


a 


us as I too 
we 


I 
o trv to se | 


He would 


with me as his wife—” 


a 
matter straight. be hapy 
elf 
“Richard is nothing to 

but a cousin—a dear cousin, almost a broth 
What have I done, how have I been so unfor 


**Qh, Miss Burton, you wrong your 
she interrupted. 


me 
m 


ind 


tunate as to create this suspicion in your m ? 
** You have created no suspicion, save of y 
being ever so much better suited to him than I 
I ** And must dress f 
dinner, and we must part as friend 
That night I broke off my engagement. 
won't tell you how I did it, for it was a 
horrible thing to do. And the 
[ went home. 
It was a long, long time before I could make 
my father and mother understand that, thou 
I was neither false nor fickle, I had not be 
slighted, insulted, and jilted. When I h 
borne this in upon their comprehension, 
wrote to Lily Bray, begging her not to nullify 


am,” said. now we 


following day 


t 
{ 


n 
id 
I 


| the good effects of that which I had done. 


London. She was 
bright and charming and bewitching as ever, 
but she was not engaged to her cousin yet. 
‘* His father was simply furions at the breaking 
off of Dick’s engagement with 
‘“and he sets his face more determinately than 
And then she turned the 
conversation, and spoke of her books, and tried 
to make me believe that her heart was in them 
and their welfare alone. 

I-did not believe her. Ambitious as 
Lily Bray was, she was far too womanly a wo- 
man to be satisfied with public applause, and 
fame, and good reviews, and plenty of money, 
earned honestly, though it was by the tasking 
|of her mind. She needed love and protection 
| and sympathy, and [ knew it. 


She came to see me in 


you,” she said; 


sweet 


| 
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I wish I'could have been instru- 
“at change came. She was 

ilar authoress of the day, and she could 
and splendid prices for all that she wrote. 
vielded then to her lover’s solicitations and 
ine, and married Richard Leicester, to the 


it delight of every member of his family 


his father, who always thought that he 
did wisel 


y nor well in obeying the di 
1eart and honor and conscience, 


no 
ying 


t it is **the little rift within the lute” that 
and-by will make its music mute.” 
I never have felt quite as I dic 
fore I found that I and my money were very 


Lily Bray instead of me. 


some- 


other 


less as compared with some other things. 
ly Bray is Mrs 

y hay ’y, prosperous woman, I have every 
The world loves her books, 

her, and I[—the old-maid 
the family—am godmother to her 


Richard Leicester now—a 


ison to b lieve. 
r husband 
1 of 


»st child, to whom I have promised to leave 


loves 


bulk of my property. 
Che ordeal through which I had to pass was 

lf so awful in reality as it was in antici 
and 
of time, 


I was very cheery respectable 
na 

ver had preferred 
But che 
| in my solitude a pang as 
th ols 


by-and-by will make its 


very short space though my 
another woman to me. 

ery and respectable as I am, I often 
I reflect on the 
» words, is a little rift within 
mt 


Sl 


OUR PUBLIC LANDS. 


pages times in our national history has 
this country been nearly ruined by owning 
too much land. 


In the very infancy of our ex 
re the Constitution had cradled us 
to nationality, the ownership of the broad, il 
limitable acres of the West was the chief ob- 
le to union, 


ttled in a 


stenee, befi 


The question was, however, 
manner most 
litable to the owning States, that hastened 
present their outlying lands as a baptismal 
New York took 
ll her 


rights to territory lying beyond her borders. 


magnanimous an 
gift to the young confederacy. 
the lead as early as 1781, relinquishing a 
Virginia followed her example in 1784, cedi 
the great Northwestern territory. Massachu- 
setts relinquished her claims in 1785, and Con- 
scticut in the subsequent year. The modern 
States of ‘Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama 
have all been carved out of lands ceded by the 
two Carolinas and Georgia. And thus the 
first danger to the nascent commonwealth 
passed away. Thirty years later, when the 
thirteen original States had converted their 
vild lands into arable farms, and when their 
rowded population was spilling over into the 
idjacent territories, a new difficulty arose in 
the form of government to be given to these 
young republics. Should the public lands be 
slave or free was the great political question of 


the beginning of this century. The Missouri 


219 
the national conscience 

> question for 
tion. ut befor 1e nineteenth century had 
half rolled away it found 


mental 
} 


one genera- 


that the govern- 
ter of our dawning States needed 
After a bitter and angry dis- 


squatter s¢ 


anot 


er 


cussion of any sessions, vereignty 


ruled in our national councils, and he compro- 


Our third and last danger 


mise was repealed. 


from owning tor h thus disap 
peared below the national horizon. § 
the 


litical mind of the nation concer! 


territory 


once ag tea 


lay questions that the po- 
g our public 
lands have been settle: yan apy sal to the 
nt of y these 
are passing too rapidly l 
be 
Every settlement under tl 
homestead |: 
grant, 18 an argument 
By the definit 


gland in 1783 our 


stern arbitram 


} 


now 
lay 
Ach Lit 


ito private pos 


Session ever likely to evolve another 


quarrel, pre-emp- 
railroad 


peace, 


tion or ws, and every 
in favor of 
with En- 
y was fixed 
it the middle of the Mississippi. Freedom 
found us in the possession of two hundred and 
bited land 
, and not to 


harters given 


} , 
peace 


oundary 


uninha 


es in severalty 


twenty-six million acres of 
belonging 
the ¢ 


‘ r } 1 
ynfederacy. ne colonial ¢ 


by crowned heads, 


“Who ne\ 


Ne 


yr evel 


had made the | 
colonies lying on the Charles or the Merrimac. 
iries of the differ- 


-acific the western boundary of 
‘es the bound 


In some instant 
ent colonies overlapped each other, and thus 
threw the same territory within different State 
limits.* Conflicting colonial sovereignties hin 
dered the organization of an effective systen 
of Western migration, just as the claims of 
rival nationalities to our Western prairies had 
previously plunged the e ] rld 
The English charters gave to each col 
he Atlantic and its north 
ern and southern limits; westward it extend 
ed to the ocean. The French charters, on the 
other hand, bounded their colonies on the St. 
Lawrence, and allowed them to run sot 
to the Gulf of Mexico. In 1753 t 
flicting theories met in open contest 

the Ohio. The English 
slowly moving westward, found himself hemmed 


ivilized we into 
war, 


ony the coast line of t 


it} 


thward 
hese con- 
on the 


banks af emigrant, 


in by the French emigré slowly moving south- 
ward. Lieutenant-Governor Dinwiddie, of Vir- 
ginia, sent a young engineer of gi deme: 


or, but of somewhat more than ordinary prom- 


ave in- 


Senator 
of the 


* It is a curious fact that when in 
Wright, of New York, called for a stat 
lands ceded by certain States to the nati Land- 
office was unable to designate the | es that 
separated the respective cessions of New York, Vir- 
, but was obliged 

1 of Ohio, 


yn, the 
yundari 
ginia, Massachusetts, and Connecti 
to be content with embracing the 
Indiana, Dlinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin com- 
prising the aggregate of those cessions. Had not the 
United States become the owner of those wild 
lifferent claims of State ownership must 


as 


sole 
lands the d 
eventually have led to a legal, if not to a physical, war- 
fare. 
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rge Washington, as his 
that the French 


northern fastnesses, 


repre 
should 
But 


ing embassador failed to convince the sub- 


‘mand 
ne 
t of King Louis that it was his duty to re 
The French 


h valley of the 


» charter of King George. 
ok possession of the ric 
ung America rallied to drive them 
‘re it was, before a small fort of 
Pitts 
armed Industry ham- 
yut the mightiest works of the forge, that 
ce Wasl fired the first shot of a 


d to last over half a century 


n Pennsylvania, now the city of 
where thousand 
lington 
I which 
roll over all of his own country, and 

urope ; 


he colonies into nationality, and to 


arly which was to 


is 


American from 


e and England; 


iy their possessions 
and was only to leave 
ind greatness for that young engineer 

ired the first shot. 
» return of peace to this country the 


*s ceded their 
ands lying without their bound 


be- 


By the treaty with 


to the confederacy 


in 


young nation rapidly 


whereby we acquired one mill 
f territory, 
Territories, and 
by the tre ty of 


States, two 
nore 


whereby we 


states ; 
obtained F 
hen Texas entered the I Ke 
he title to her own lands; 
1853 with Mexico, when re- 
auriferous grants of California, New 
Utah, Nevada, and Montana; and of 
that 


} 
hion 


we 


bound 
ve increased our public lands seven 
hundred 
nillions of acres to the national territory. We 

I lords of 1,834,998,400 acres of 


pec 
domain sufficiently capacious to be 


Russia, gave us snow 


| over one thousand six 


ime 


ip into twenty-four countries each of 

of Ireland, Seotland, and 
capable of supporting a pop 
1 and twenty millions 
» average density of Great Brit- 


England, 
es combined ; 

seven hundr 
ain, or more than half the population now liv- 
ing on the globe. Of this enormous amount 
of territory, the undivided inheritance of the 
American people, and held in trust for them, 
and for any one of 


one of them, about 


nation who will be- 
hundred and 
forty millions of acres have been parted with by 
sale, by pre-emption and homestead rights, by 
donations, by school and college grants, for ca- 
nals and railroads, and by military grants to 
the old soldiers of the Revolutionary war, and 
f 1812, of 


Ol 
1847, and of Indian wars of innumerable dates. 


every 


come four 


the newer soldiers of the wars of 
Seventy million acres more have been surveyed, 
and are now in the market; and there are over 
billion three hundred million acres of wild 
lands unsurvey ed, stretching over prairies, hills, 
and mountains innumerable, ready for those 


future generations who, in the prospect of so 


on which we have | 


much land, are * demanding 
be born.” } 

In the early days of the republic our pul 
lands were chiefly valued as an anti ipat 
source of public wealth. They were exp 
to bear the burdens of a people just ent 
into the family of nations. As early 
sent by the 
lutionary Congress to France wrote h 
the Committee of Secret Correspondencs 


cember, 1776, the agent 


dicting a rush of emigration from Ew 


soon as American nationality should be det; 
ined. And he marked out a wide triangle 
territory, with three sides of a thousand mi] 
each, adequate 1 
proper regulations for defraying the whol 


pense of the war, and the sums necessary 


‘‘as a source amply 


given to the Indians in purchase of the nat 
right.” These lands then 
considered as a source of revenue as w 
the seat of empire of a nation yet to be. 
these pecuniary expectations were do 


were universa 


med 
disappointment; and these wild lands are 1 
chiefly used as a stimulus to immigrati 
the means of founding colleges, building 
roads, rewarding military services, and givi 
a homestead to every one W ho will live 
Over seventy-five millions of acres have 
Twenty 
millions more have been appropriated to | 
railroads, and twelve millions for other 


granted for schools and colleges. 


poses. Sixty millions have been bestowe 
the brave defenders of their country, theii 
ows and children; forty four thousand a 
have been used for deaf-and-dumb asyl 
and thirteen millions reserved for the u 
Indian tribes, And all this 


systematically, thoroughly, and legally. 


has: bee n 


public domains have been looked upon 
gift, held by the nation in trust for its fut 
inhabitants, and no selfish or narrow views ha 
withheld the lands from their intended p 
prietors. Every head of a family, every 
ow, every single man (or woman) over 


of twenty-one, has been invited to select 1 
own farm, the only condition attached to tl 
And yet 
so rapid is the appreciation in value of the la 
when once settled on, that it is found by ex- 
periment that from forty to fifty per cent. of 


gift being its five years’ cultivation, 


those who enter their lands under the pr 
visions of the homestead law, expecting t 
receive a gratuitous deed, prefer to 
them rather than wait five years for the c 
summation of their titles. The law practical) 
gives them five years in which to find a pu 
chaser. Even after lands have been occupiet 
four years and nine months, and when thre 
months longer would have given an undisput 
title without the claimants have been 
known to pay the government price rathe1 
than lose the chance of a good sale. 

If among other governmental bureaus a mar- 
riage bureau were located at Washington, its 
data would furnish the best test of our national 
prosperity. A good crop is always followed by 


pay I 


cost, 





stal receip 
lands fur- 
thermometer. 


marriage and 
statistics the public 
ational 
prospering, when agri 
is in demand, land is easily 


is 


passes very 


ted hon 


»xistence, when we owly 
roving our right to be, land was 
of a hundred thou- 


1806 tl 


at the rate 


I 
+} 
Ul 


Sy 1e sales realized 


ing the war with Gr 


ly fell off; 


they ré 


at 
but with the returr 
-cuperated, till in 1819 they 
During 
‘al Jackson’s administration, when pay 


d such a fictitious 


1 over three millions of dollars. 
er 
ney and paper cities adde 
e to the charms of nature, land was in ¢ 
id; the for realized fou on 
lollars; for 1836, twenty-one mill 
The monetary revulsions of the next few 
s brought tl 


tl 
a million 


» sales 1835 


millions of ¢ 
1e sales in 1842 down to ne: 
1850 to 
averaged not far from ten millio ar, 


1 1862 they only amounted to $125,048. 


ir 
of dollars. From 1855 
ns ay 
il 
homestead laws and college and railroad 
sipts of 
They now re 


ts will probably keep the future re¢ 


les from land at low figures. 

ize about three millions a year. 

In two respects the United States differ 
+} 


from 
r nations, are superior to most other na- 
ns, and both these are mainly due to the 
One of 
se differences is the extent of our common 


quantity of our public lands. 


stem, not more in the present than in 


I ) } 


and if this na 
n shall ever 


dis 


rican, it will spring from the noble and 


romise of the future; 


acquire a culture tinctively 


generous use of our wild lands as 


common schools. In the first ** ordinance 


a support of 
for 
asc taining the mode of disposing of lands in 
the Western territory” Congress enacted that 
Lot No. 


for the maintenance of public schools 


16 of every township should be reserved 
within 
said township. As there are thirty-six lots of 
640 acres each in every township, one-thirty 
sixth part of all our lands was thus consecrated 
ti 


not enough, a sul 


the cause of education. But, as if this were 


on 
ob 


sequent act gave Lot No. 
also for school purposes; so that now in every 
township that shall ever be incorporated in our 
doundless West, twelve hundred and eighty 
acres, or eight farms of the average size of 160 
acres each, the whole of the minimum value of 
sixteen hundred dollars, of an actual average 
of seven thousand dollars, or thereabouts, are 
reserved for educational purposes. Hon. Joseph 
S. Wilson, of Washington, who is the highest 
authority in the United States on all questions 
relating to public lands and their uses, estimates 
that to-day there are ten million persons in 


this country who might receive instruction in | 


these public schools. 
eratior 


And to educate this gen 
1, and their children, and their children’s 


OUR PUBLIC LANDS. 





} 
( iren yal ture are ( 


ne-eighteenth part 


0 > great West—over eight 


] Seventy 
n devoted 
n millions 


ynstitut) 


how mu 


Iture will here 


ever 
earth, it 
communic:s 
Th re 1s 
ids cause us to diffe 
every man, the poor 
have a farm of one |] 
agreeing to reside 
ce of his birth is no opposing el 
ht to own a farm—h 
to homestead. 
maux, the Irishman, a 


his 


er alike, m: 
but bec 


may e¢ 


h possess his farm if he will 
Prussia 

gland and Ger- 

many llectual cul- 


inte 


may 


has 


rar > 
rance 


ture of the more 
scientific n 

> home is 

nited States has the 
n in the world. 


lers to tl 


families, where 


i 
f 
decreased for ¢ 


t 
landhok 
tes 45.706 own 
nsus 
enumerates 
tl 
r two-thil 
there ai 
landholders now 1 | here 
The whole la 


} 


were t 
nded property of England is owned 
ry less than one-six-hundred-and-fifty-third part 
people! <Ar 


id, under the law of primo- 
geniture, that ter di | rapidl 


In t country re ar ir] 
of i 
Engl 


ilone gave two 


1] 
l¢ 


increasing. \ 
against 


fiscal 
> mili 


six millicns 


thousand of The 
ms ¢ 
homestead and pre-emption settlers. 
same year conve rted nearly eight million 

representing sixty thousand estates, from 
each the h 


So that this single 


lands into arable farms, ippy 
of its rustic possessor. 
made twice the number of freeholders t 

United States that England possesses with he 
Doesne 


of the own rship of 


ten centuries of civilized existence. 


this significant difference 
real property offer the true explanation of the 
he 


literary fact that, 

same, this country has three thousand five h 

dred newspa sat Britain 

hundred and seventy-two ? 
The homestead act 

to eve ry 


home farm of one hut 


with populations nearly t 
in- 
only thirteen 
of 1862 gives to every 
naturalized foreigner a 
lred and sixty 


a 


citizen and 


acres, 





HARPER'S NEW 


acquired ‘* shall in any event be- 
of at dk bt 
) the issuing of the pat- 


the satisfaction 


bts contracted prior t 


1V or 


ure improvements in these 
the 1 


all fut 


ire 
oubled by membrance of 
When the homestead set- 
xpiration of his five years, 


settlement and cul- 


and thus obtain a perfect 


continue the 

on of the estate, 
botl 
not yet consummated, the farm 
for cash for the benefit of the heirs, 
rr 

B 


cquire 


n 1 parents die, leaving infant 


cel a title direct from the 
it the settler can have but one 
a homestead; if he sells or 
claim, he can never acquire 
sale of a homestead right not 

’s no title to the pure haser, but is 
Pp Jace ot 
the original claim is canceled. 

j 


moa 


ima evidence abandon 


five es of acquiring title to the 


: lands we are speaking of, and these are: 
at public sale ; 


. I the 


, by purchase 2d, by private 
; application of a land 
{th, by pre-emption; and 5th, under 
stead 


tities of land are offered at public auction, pur- 


law. Occasionally large quan- 


] 


suant t xclamation by the President, or to 
When 
not disposed of at the 
of a dollar and a quarter the 
afterward be purchased at that 
sh or by a land warrant. In the 


ailroad grants, which it is the Con 


oO } 
public notice from the Land -office. 
lands th 


minit 


is offered are 
num rate 


ay 


fashion of the day to bestow, govern- 
ment gives up to the future railroad every al- 
t ection of land; 
tion reserved it obtains a double price, or $2 50 


It thu 


rnate for the alternate sec- 


an acre. s builds the railroad by giving 


traverses, It repays itself 
enerosity by charging double price for 
ecause of its proximity to a rail- 

the railroad by doubling the 
the future sett 


tilroads 


» of land to 


ler along the line. 
these days of rs lands were 


ed with for cash, or as a reward for 
service. The warrants given for par- 


the are still looked 
ny New England families as proud 


in Revolution 


stral connection with the great 
for Independence. 


ane 


| 


t > 
pric 


trug 
pine, 
parl _ the 
the 
rants, blackened by time, find their way through 
the market into the Land-office. Family ne- 
cessities or family divisions have obliterated 
the connection of the warrants with the Revo- 
lutionary services of the past, and clothed them 
with th But 
we doubt if Mr. George Peabody, who a few 


Framed in painted 


hung up in the rarely opened farm-house 
v invest the present generation with 


virtues of 1776. Occasionally these war- 


pecuniary value of the present. 


ined a land warrant for some 
the of 1812, 
sold that military memento of his early days. 


ears since obta 


V 
slight participation in war 


So simple is the land system of this country 
that but few legal questions have arisen under 


ever | 
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| titles granted by the United § 
difficulties find 


tates ; most 


these their source in grant 
made by foreign governments of lands s 


quently become ours by treaty. 


In acquirir 
territory the United States have stipulated jn ; 
their treaties to protect private pro] erty : 
thus our jurists have had to decide on (¢ 
fornia titles of land granted in larg 


by Spanish and Mexican authoritie 


ame 
S, near 
worthless when given away, but rendered 
valuable when taken under the protecting a 
In Louisiana the 
difficulties have arisen in the constructi 
the early French patents. One of the fey 


of the American eagle. 


gal questions under our own laws arose { 
the wording of the pre-emption law of 184 
The privilege of pre-emption is extended 
three classes: 


Ist, tO every person being tl 
head of a family; 2d, to ¢ 

single man over the age of twenty-one. 
man” 


1 widow; 34d, t 
D 
of the third class embrace a \ 
Evid 


yomen: 


the 
man? such is the delicate question. 
ly ‘*man” does not embrace all 
widows are expressly mentioned in the seco 


provision. 


It can not refer to wives, for t 


are embraced by ‘‘the head of a family,” m 
tioned in the first section. It must theref 
apply, if to the female sex at all, only to un 
married women; and the Land-oflice has de- 
cided that a ‘‘man” does embrace a spinst 
that the ‘‘man” here spoken of is the gene: 
title, and applies to both sexes. Spinsters ¢ 
therefore pre-empt lands under the act of 1841, 
provided they will build a house on their pr 
emption, and there reside. Poor, lonely thing 
we fear there are not many that accept the 
offer. 3ut there is no disputing the title of 
the United States when once obtained. 
complaints of the weakness of title-deeds, 
inheritance of past centuries to other la 


are unknown here; there is a certainty of own 
ership. Referring to the causes of weakness 
of the Roman state, the imperial author of the 
** Life of Cesar” speaks of the agrarian inter- 


est as an incessant source of irritation; so that 


Lab 
that sense of proprietorship which is to-day the 
corner-stone of the stability of every modern 
state was then the chief source of its weakness 
‘¢ The limits of the ager publicus had never been 
well defined.” 
those which could be produced were often un- 
intelligible.” Occupancy of territory was then 
the chief muniment of title; to-day the re¢ 
ords of the nation furnish the grounds of pos- 
session. 


** Few title-deeds existed, and 


Immigration, and the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in families where each child is an addi- 
tion to its producing power, has rapidly con- 
verted our Western prairies into civilized com- 
munities. Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Missouri have changed their treeless wastes, 
only known to the Indian and the buffalo, into 
happy Christian homes, where refinement and 
| education universally prevail; and yet the most 
| eastern and the most thickly populated of them 

all—old enough to have over four thousand 





A CHAPTER ON GEMS, 
oads within its bord I as | quence of ar 
million acre | 


millior 


A CHAPTER ON 


— old nat 


leys of the two 
Maumee were 
be di 
“miles, save on the | 
Fires would consur 
ure tried to lift into 
has advan 
ne of then 
can be put is tl 
And Ohio, with 
millions of souls, h 
than it é eighty 


gton was e! 


them, 
. Kan ago by 
blossom | contains sucl 
the garden of their settlers, and | abounds witl 
eir forests flourish like the cedars of | found in Egy 
Wood grows on our Western prai But the art of 
s in advance of the demand for it. est perfection among 
For the eighty years of our national exist- | engraved at Hellas in 
ve offered citize nship to all who| In the time of Alexar 
us to dwell. For the past eight! tomary in Athens t 
ars we have added to the citizenship a h with engraved st 
id of one hundred and sixty acres, | seen it recorded 
onsequence of this legal generosity > wore jewels, 
addition since 1790 of ten millions to our The Etrusea 
wpulation; and that these ten millions have | ornaments of 
contributed to our national wealth at least four | worn in Italy. 
hundred millions of dollars. As a nation we! count of a necklace of an 
are now worth twenty-five or thirty billions of | which was the envy of all Paris. 
ars, and rapidly growing in material pros- The world is greatly indebted 
rity. Our annual earnings are not far from | ors,” mad as they have 


ten billions, of which nine-tenths may be used | madness has been the 

for our annual consumption; the other tenth, | us whatever we possess 

embodied in dwellings, railroads, stocks, etc., | als, o1 objects of art. 

becomes part of our fixed property. The cen Mithridates, the truly roy 

sus of 1860 shows that we had 113,006 schools, | was a collector. His tres 

and 148,742 teachers; the census of 1870 will| hands of Pompey, and his collection of cups, 

probably give us 125,000 schools, and near- | vases, and gems was dedicated to the Capitol. 
Cee 


ly ten millions of pupils. Such is the conse- | Julius Caxsar is said to have made six distinct 
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have exhibited them all in! said to bea very beautiful gem. Its weight is 
us Genetrix. 867 carats. It is pear-shaped and indented at 
as are now ext: oneend. It was found in the island of Borneo, 
» Dark Ages inmon- The Dutch governor of Batavia is re ported 
‘ir presence i 1ese: have made an offer for this diamond of t 
tributed greatl ships of war, with their armaments comp] 
1 The Me and £50,000 in money. The * Orloff ’ 
mond, belonging to the Czar of Russia. 
of the most valuable known. It was on 
eve of an Indian idol, and afterward on¢ 
ornaments of the celebrated peacock thror 
Nadir Shah. It was stolen by a Frenchman, 
and by him sold to Catherine II. for 450,000 
I taglios rubles, a pension of 20,000, and a patent of 1 
* successors bility. The Cumberland” diamond was pr 
the finest sented to the conqueror of Culloden by the « 
of London. It has since been claimed by H 
ecious stones over, and restored to that country, whe ther by 
, we will now begin with the Cumberland family or the British go 
ually placed at the head ment we do not know. Its value is $100,000 
ly speaking, it is not The ‘‘Sancy” diamond was once the pro] erty of 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in his 
hat. He lost it at the battle of Nancy, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. It was 
e preced- found by a Swiss soldier, and sold to De Sancy, 
of all in whose family it remained about one hundr 
years. Henry III. of France borrowed it, t 
be used as a pledge. The servant who was 
sent to deliver it was robbed and murdeved, but 
the diamond was found in his stomach by De 
Sancy, who had faith in his fidelity, and looked 
been at forit there. It became the property of James 
the time II. of England, passed from his hands into those 
ll never of the King of France, and was lost in the « 
usion of the Revolution. It was found, 


f 
became the property of Prince Demidoff, w) 
lately sold it for a large sum. 

The celebrated “ Blue Diamond” was lost 


the Saney, and has never since been heard of 
The “ Florentine Brilliant” is a fine gem in 
the crownof the Emperor of Austria. The ‘Pitt 
| diamond, also called the ** Regent,” ws 
one has itsname, the property of the Duke of Orleans; its wei 
ellsettled. When was 410 carats. The ‘*‘ Piggot” is another hi 
is made necessary | torical diamond. The “Star of the South 
v stone, its advent is a large diamond, cut a few years since by 
the world, and it be-  Costars, but we are not certain about the own 
f social and civil power ership. Its weight in the rough stone was 254 
tinction is bestowed only | carats; when finished it was less than one-half 
g $20,000 in value. ” | that we ight. 
celebrated dia Diamonds are not always colorless. Some 
rown, Its | are opale scent; some black. They have also 
t has a thrilling but) been found red, pink, and green. ‘Those of a 
ous history. It was once the pure water transparency are the most valu 
at Aurungzebe. Its weight, | able. 
l'avernier, was about 700 car- Diamonds are found in Golconda, in Brazil, 
Lin : 


‘lebrated for having been | and occasionally a solitary stone is foun n 
ed by a slave in a wound in his | unsuspected locality. A discovery of diamonds 
‘or that purpose, weighs 136 carats, | in Australia is lately reported. Several have 
za’ diamond, in the crown of | been picked up in the United States. Wehave 
largest known. It was found | seen an account of one weighing 10 carats found 
lred years ago in Brazil. Its} not long ago in North Carolina. 
carats! Doubts have been The ruby contends with the diamond for the 
e genuineness of this stone, we | palm of superiority. It is of equal antiquity, 
how much reason. ‘The “ Mat-| value, and historical interest. Its value in- 
possession of the Rajah, is | creases with its weight in a still greater ratio 
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are 
on’s-blood” 
class weighit 


") twice the 


poison. 


the ancient 


that of gold.” 


The Oriental amet 


gem suit , » worn in mourning. t wi than to squande1 
the third stone in the third row She is s 


priest's breast-plate ; also t le value 
ra 


ed in the New Testament garnishing 
wall of the Ne Jerusalem, The 


the | a compliment to Mark Antony. 
common | gallantry wa nfine 
amethyst is a highly transparent and brilliant , 
variety of colored quartz. It is found in Brazil, 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Hungary. 

The garnet is only distinguished from the 
iby by a shade of color. When large and cut 
na certain form it is called ; 


da earbunele. 
ilmandine a garnet, highly valued. | t 


Chey are found in the Tyrol. A fine garnet is; and ma 
a stone not to be lightly esteemed. 


ne the 
ning tie 


all its forms, the lapis lazuli, the heliotrope, ete., 
The emerald was first in the second row on 


Vout. XLIL—No. 248.—15 


are Vaiuabie mes rather than yems, 
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IE DOLLIVER FAMILY. 


was a family by 


led 
ers and g 


‘that is so respectable ; 


an down to then 


andmothers, 


for them by a 


hought it suitable. 
he family Mr. and Mrs. Doll 
adopted children—Grace, 


> were In the 


little Duleamara, besides 
n, a German Fairy. 

sur Eugene Dolliver, the head of the 

, Was a magnificent 

» had bright blac 

long mustache most 

He could open and shut his eyes 


creature, from Paris. 
k eyes, curly hair, and a 
beautifully waxed and 
twisted. 
aiso his head could be 


if you pulled a wire; 


turned from one side to the other. 


Frau Wilhelmina Dollive 


srson, with yellow | 


r was a lovely Ger- 

air and clear, round, 

‘* Blue like the sky,” Mr. Dolliver used to 

he first had the pleasure of her ac- 

but he had forgotten all about it 

w. She had not much beauty of expression, 

to be sure ; but she looked very fresh and clean. 

That 
porcelain, and could be washed freely. 

She was somewhat taller than Mr. Dolliver. 


was partly because she was made of 


ndeed it was clear that they were never made 
foreach other; yet they lived along very smooth- 


owing prin 


ipally to Mrs. Dolliver’s even | 


temper; for Mr. Do] 
iver was almost in 
riably among the ¢ 
trary-minded. 

Miss Grace D 
ver Was” gracetu 
and that was the wa 
she came by he 
name, 

Captain 
Dolliver was : 
young soldier 

Little Dul 
Dolliver was : 
could be wished w 
she was in goc 


but 


nately her arms we 


mor ; unt 
put on wrong, so th: 
the thumbs came b 
hind, and this 
thought to affect 
temper. 
They 
almost 
had not adopted } 
Mauselein 


sometil 


wisned the 


was 
German Fairy, ger 
erally in the shape « 

10use, but sometimes in another form. 

Agile, efficient, faithful. 


, iT ] le 
An invaluable } 


lis was the whole family. 


THEIR HOUSE, 


They lived in a pleasant and convenier 


house 


h in the corner of the nursery. 

It was about as high as your head if you a 
six years old. 

On the first floor were the dining-room an 
kitchen. 

In the dining-room there was a dining-ta 
ble, of course, and chairs, of course. The 
were, besides, pictures, and a handsome sid 
board. 

In the kitchen there was a cooking-stove, 
tubs, flat-irons, a coffee-pot, a gridiron, and 
every thing that a cook could wish. 

Next came the parlor. This was a wonder 
ful room. 
son flowers. 


The carpets were whiie, with crim 


On the mantel-piece there were candlesticks 
with wax-candles in them, and beautiful vases 
of very natural artificial flowers. 

The 
brilliant paper. 
ground, 

When the candles were lighted it was almost 
dazzling. 
stutted chairs, and all that could be needed. 

The rooms above had pretty painted furni 
ture, and neat white counterpanes, ruffled pil- 
low-cases, and chintz curtains. 


most 


with the 
Flowers of gold on a whit 


walls were covered 


There were pictures, and comfortable 





THE 


However, 
ist ten ari 
ere asleep, 

I 
omfort, 

Anothe 

Mr. Dollive isu 


for him 


e of discomfort was 


] 1} 
WV Wore a Dik 


made 
mad 


n Paris, patent-le 
and a cap with a gold band. 


Mrs. Dolliver, a ric 


1 maroon silk, witl 


sash: and she had other nice dresses. 


Miss Grace wore generally a beautif 


White, with pink 


short in the 


evering dress. trimmings 


1 


Low in the neck, and 


sleeves. 
Flowers in her hair, and a Roman scarf on her 
houlders. 

Captain Diomed wore a handsome uniform. 
Gray, with searlet 


He had, | 


besi les, 
The little Dulsy wore adways a beautiful blue 


trimmings, and brass buttons. 


a gun and a sword. 


lress, 
comfort. 
Imagine, then, Mr. Dolliver’s distress when 


he was obliged 


Her clothes were sewed on; that was a 


to exchange his handsome suit 


for a flowered dressing-gown, made for him by 


} ; ’ . ‘ } } A he le . 
his Queen, with her own hands. Tight across 


DOLLIVER 


FAMILY. 


ma le 


her mother’s piec 
hliced 
obliged 


generally 


cloth,” and that is always a restraint upon 


fancy. It was al 


tha 
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But there was one comfort—she did not like 


them herself as well as their nicer « lothes ; so 


they were not often obliged to wear them. 


PHEIR PAST LIVES. 
Mr. Do 


tle I ad never n 


was, and always had been, a 
ide the least ex- 


Dolliver, on the contr: 


Mrs. 


had danced, had sung, besides 


uy, had played, 
doing many oth 
er things. 

Miss Grace had always been the same beau 
tiful young lady. 

Captain Diomed was bred a soldier. He was 
not jointed, so he was particularly adapted to 
the duties of a sentinel. Pacing back and 
forth, 

Then there was the little Duleamara, whose 
life seemed to be a mixture of bitter and sweet— 
a succession of good lucks and bad lucks, so to 
speak 
And 


First, she was fost; but then, on 
the other hand, she 


For example. She was a foundling. 
there it is. 


was found. 


THEIR FUTURE PLANS. 
Mr. Dolliver intended to live on like a gen 
tleman as long as he could. 


Mrs. Dolliver 


best she could for 


to continue to do the 
Mr. Dol 


iver 
and the children. 


meant 
poor who was 


rather out of his sphere 


Miss Grace 


the handsome young man next door did not at 


vy what she meant to do, but 


i] 
Kne 


lid not know in the least that she meant 
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to pierce his heart through and through 
glances from her clear, glass eyes. 
Captain Diomed meant to go to the wars, if 


iT 


wiih 


possible, 

And little Dulsy meant to grow tall and large 
so she could have dresses that would put on and 
take off, instead of having one dress all the time. 
and that sewed on. 


THEIR BEREAVEMENT. 

They had met with one great loss. Cynthia, 
the flower of the family, a walking doll 
family who could walk by d 
night. Cynthia — was 
could tell. 


only one of the 
as well 
W here, 
there by water. 


Would they ever see her again ? was the ques 


as by 


no one 


But she had gone 


tion. 

This was the way it happened. Queen Fan 
ny's mamma had taught her and her friend 
Minny to gather rushes, and tie six or eight 
together at the ends, and then spread them and 
weave one or two across to make a sort of boat 
or canoe, 

When they had learned to make one of these 
little boats nicely they wished to send some of 
The 
boat would only hold one at a time, so they 
naturally decided upon Mr. Dolliver, the head 
ot the family, as the one to enjoy it first. 

Mr. Dolliver hated a wet boat, for it s] 
and, besides, he was. sea-sick 
So when Fanny trie 


the Dolliver family out on a pleasure trip. 


one’s shoes; 
coming over from Paris. 
to open his eyes—she had shut them to pleas 
her friend Minny—he kept them rolled up in 
his head in the most 
alarming manner, s 
that at last his Queen 
was obliged to con 
clude that he was 
little of 
and must be left at 
home. Mrs. Dollive: 
left at 
take care of him. 


out order, 


was home t 

Miss Grace’s dress 
was not suitable for a 
voyage, 

Captain Diomed 
was not jointed, so 
he could not sit prop- 
erly in a boat. 

Little Dulsy was 
too young, and be 
sides, her dress would 
fade; and then she 
was a foundling, and 
might get lost again. 

So the charming 
Miss Cynthia was the 
one to take the first 
trip. 

She wore a walk- 
ing dress, and that 
would do very well 
for the water. 
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Their Queen and her companions made great field,” and he stood with his hand over his face 


} 


preparations for the voyage. 
“She'll 
nny. 
= And her tooth brush,” 
‘+ And her blue veil.” 
« And her thick shawl.” 
7 And her | andker« hief. ; 
And they gave her a box of matches, and a 
basket with four pea 


need her sun-shade,” said Queen 


said 


nuts, three gum-dro} s, two 
op-corns, an | an oyster cracker in it. 

While they were preparing she was looking 
somewhat sadly at her friends. 

It was daytime, so they could not speak to her. 

She saw her respect d father, with his eyes 
olled up in his head, his head almost turned 
round, and his arms quite stiff at his sides, ap- 
in a fit. 
Oh, not at 


all. 


suc 


alarmed. 
did it. He had tried it 
She had never ! 


time, 


arently 

But she was not 
She knew why 
} 


he 


essfully een frightened 


fore. 
ince the first Her mamma sat by him, 


Her 


rother, the Captain, had accidentally tumble 


vith her sister Grace and little Dulsy. 


lown in a corner, and his Queen was too br 
She took a last 


Sy 
look. 
She 


to set him up again. 
She knew she might never back. 
vould 
‘ft to her, but it 


vhich we 


come 


not have chosen to go, 


was one of those events over 


She might have a 


have no control. 


leasant trip, and come back safely after all. 


young Waldemai 


away 


would have liked to see 


but 


She 
Dollskovitsh once more 
Pei 


On, 


> water, 


et him. 


So she bravely walked down 


illowed herself to be seated in 


ier blue veil over her face, he 


the basket of 
handkerchief in her hand. 


efreshments on her arm, and her 

The Queen said, ‘*Good-by, dear Dolly; a 
pleasant voyage to vou,” and pushed the little 
boat off, and the wind blew ust the 
her far \ 
She looked down deep and saw 
but the 
and perhaps 


sun 


agal 
shade, and carried away to the middle 
f the river, 
he fishes, 


motion of the boat was pleasant, 


and was almost frightened ; 


Waldemar was on the water at that very mo- 


ment. ‘lhe current was fast taking her down 
the stream. 

When the little Queen saw her so far away 
she was sorry and began to cry, but it was too 
They could only hope that a 
friendly breeze would bring her back some time. 

When night many 
shed in the Dolliver family. 

Mr. Dolliver said, ‘* Mark my words! The 
glue will get wet, and her head will come off.” 

Mrs. Dolliver said, ‘* Others have gone out 
ipon the water, and have come back safely,” 


late for regrets. 


came there were tears 


vat she wiped her eyes as she said it. 

Miss Grace said, ‘* My sister, oh, my sister,” 
ind wept in silence, though she was only an 
idopted sister after all. 

Captain Diomed said, “ Ye gods of war! 
Chis is worse than to be slain on the battle- 


ne: 
**Oh dear! oh dear!’ 
rrowful time. 


that was k ny ago, 
Full two months. 


And they had never hea 


ELEIN AND THI 


Miuselein went 
nights to 1 
, but 


down to the several 
; arrived 
Gone 


was 


and, as a la 
caught a fire-f 
he found a fe 
river, and came 
that could 


THEIR FRIENDS, 


and 


Wal 
Doll 
vitsh were am 
them 

And they 
just 


youny 


mar 


made the 
acquaintance of 
the Dollidons. 
Wealthy people 
who lived in the 
Park. 
Waldemar 
Dollskovitsh was 
a Russian, or 
Prussian, 
Austrian, 0 
Pole, 
thing of that 
sort. I forget 
precisely how it 


or 


or some- 





was. 


WALDEMAR, 








oped to meet on the 







H s lkin l like Cynthia, and had 
nat 1 the navy, but had left to 

mself as a] ‘ 
| pre igainst this occupation ; 







till is 1 or less dishonesty in ey 

| Lit depends, no doubt, very much 
person 

I l remembered well the last visit he 

] lima t m He kissed them all when he 





y b 
7 a 
! D t our part - ing 












@ “ +o 
s | o oe | 
- @ 
| I’m gomg a- way to leay 


ld no longer catch the words, 


lv a note or two, and then i 


twas all rone 


% Cynthia knew well it was meant for her. 
: THEIR ENEMIES. 













i seiein Was nstanti ving toin nt some w LV 
to keep her out Tir is helping them, not 
by eutting her down, but by making her grow 
too tall and stout to crawl in their door. 


When she did come she made 


nothing of 







] mick on their parlor carpet, and 
rolling from side to side, clawing at the piano, 
e curtains, the pictures—every thing—in the 


ckless and horrible manner. 


Mrs. Dolliver was a neat housekeeper; and 





bad enough to have white ecat’s hairs 











d into the crimson flowers of 


arpet, to say nothing of the more serious 





¢ 


Besides this, Flossy would often waylay 






© le 







es sete. 
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| that he was singing: 


uve you, 


e you, Good-by, my love, gvood - by. 





came and when he went, for he belonged to 


affectionate family. In each case the prevail 


ing impression among them was cigar-smoke 
However, this is not disagreeable to all. But 
he was very charming. 

Mr. Dolliver thonght him like the Fre 
Emperor. They all went down to the river t 
see him glide away in his little boat. 

Just as he was disappearing in the dista 


there came to them across the water a farewe 









x 
. e J 








Good - dy, my love, gor 





° r * 







lieve vou, Good-b my love, g¢ 


x 4 “ x 








e | e ¢ : 


Miuselein when he was out on important 
rands, This was not a serious matter, to 


as Minselein was not afraid of Floss 
and had nothing to do but to take 





the form ot 





in order to put her to an ign 
minious flight. But it often caused delays 
We all know that 


and delays are dangerous. 





‘6 Sha 





shou 





ear a kitten’s jok 








But here was an instance of those who w 
not **with kittens jest,” and who yet were | 
to the same inconvenience. 

Their other enemies were the Spider and 
grandfather, Long Legs. 

The Spider annoyed them by spinning his 
webs in the corners, and, in fact, all over their 
house; and his grandfather, Long Legs, made 
their blood run cold by walking over them 
the daytime, when they could neither move n 
speak. 

A SURPRISE PARTY. 

A ray of hope at last! 

Mauselein had found a friendly Frog, who 
in consideration of the fact 
that Mr. Dolliver was a 
Frenchman and fully appre 
ciated Frogs, had undertaker 
to carry a letter across the 
water. and put it in the hands 
of the lost Cynthia, if she 
could be found 
stroy it. 

It was decided that the let 
ter should be composed of 
few lines from each of the 
family. 

When their Queen was 
asleep Mauselein brought pen, 
ink, and paper, and Mr. Dolli- 
ver wrote : 


—if not, de 
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vy have you left me? Why was a’ tenant Walden 
snatched away so unceremoni- 
t 


In the beautiful France 


When the lett 
ted to Miss ¢ 


bon 


J he same moment they saw their | 
Cynthia and the young Waldemar Dollsk 
impatiently walking the deck. 

Soon a small boat shot out toward the river 
bank, and in a moment Cynthia was in he 
mother’s arms. 

As soon as she could extricate herself she 
presented to the astonished but happy family 
her husband, Lieutenant Waldemar Dollsko 
vitsh! When he had recovered a little from 
his surprise Mr. Dolliver demanded an expla 
tion in these words: ** How! What! Whi 
Where!” 

Mrs. Dolliver had not yet finished 
with content and delight at her newly restored 
daughter. 

Miss Grace could not help-glancing ad 


ingly at the gav young pirate lieutenant. 


Captain Diomed was wavering between ce And on the table \ empting repast, com 


and war. He longed for an opportunity ' | prir pally f foreign dishes well knowr 
his sword. hem by name, as edible birds’-nests, warn 
The little Dulsy had followed Miauselein, 
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“now! woat! wuion! wHere!” 


Cynthia now explained to them that when 
she left them the current took her swiftly down 
the river all day long and a part of the night, 
till she came to the open sea: 

She was wearied with watching, her provisions 
had given out, her tooth-brush had fallen over- 
board, and she was about to give up in despair, 
when she saw a white sail. She roused herself, 


ins} ired with hope. She tied her handkerchief | 


to the end of her sun-shade, which had an iron 
frame, lighted a match, set fire to the hand- 
kerchief, and waved it aloft. A moment of 
suspense, and then Waldemar saw it, and came 
to the rescue. As soon as she felt herself 
safe, and recognized her preservyer, she fainted 
uway., 

When she was fully restored the young 
Waldemar, kneeling at her feet, for he was 
jointed, said, ** Be mine, be mine eg 

She asked seven minutes to consider the 
matter. She was separated from her family, 
probably never to be restored to them. 

Marriage is a lottery, and many good people 
do not approve of lotteries, 

But Waldemar had saved her life. Some- 
thing was due to gratitude. 

Besides, she was fond of him; so she said, 
“ Yes.” 

Fortunately. there was a bride's outfit on 
board, including a lovely pink wedding-dress. 
It was the pirate’s last prize, though he little 
knew for whom he was securing it. 

So they were quietly married by the ship’s 
chaplain, 


It was impossible to inform her friends of 


the state of things, as they were far from home, 
and the Viking was bound on an errand that 
admitted of no delay. 


They had returned, however, as soon as they 
Mr. Doll- | 
iver laid one hand on each of their heads and 


could, and now all was explained. 


said, “ Bless you, my children!” 


He expressed himself satisfied with the ex- 
planation, but he regretted that the wedding- | 





dress was pink instead of 
white. 

White alone would be per- 
mitted in Paris, 

Mrs. Dolliver kissed he; 
daughter and said nothing 

Miss Grace said, * Hoy 
charming! how romantic!” 

Captain Diomed said, ** Were 
I not a soldier, I would be a pi 
rate. 

The little Dulsy said nothing, 
for she was at that moment dee} 
in a bird’s-nest. 

When the banquet was fin- 
ished Mauselein came to tell 
them that the dawn was ap 
proaching, and it was time to 
take leave. 

The Viking was to sail before 
daylight; so, after many affec 
tionate farewells, they stepped 
into the boat, and were soon on shore. 

Just as they were all safe inside the nursery 
window they saw the gallant bark like a cloud 
in the distance; and before the first rays of the 
sun gilded the weather-vane they were in thei 
home once more, 

Said Mr, Dolliver, ‘We have lost a daugh- 
ter.” 

Said Mrs. Dolliver, ‘‘We have gained a son.” 

Said Miss Grace, ‘‘ Bright be the skies above 
them !” 

Said Captain Diomed, ‘‘ Death to their ene- 
mies !” 

Said little Dulsy, ‘Oh! I wish”—but at that 
moment the morning bell rang, their Queen's 
mamma said, “* Wake up, Fanny,” and their 
speechless day began. 





** BLESS YOU, MY CHILDREN!” 


SCENERY OF MEXIO0. 


\ EXICO is a land of mystery and wonders. 
iVE. The secret of its ancient cities, and of the 
races of men that once filled their now silent 


* Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lvcoten 


Brart. Edited and Adapted by Parker Gruumore, 
Author of “* All Round the World,” “ Gun, Rod, ana 
Saddle,” ** Accessible Field Sports,” etc., etc. 
Hundred and Seventeen Illustrations. 
Harper and Brothers. 


New York: 


With One 


streets with the busy hum of life, remains un- 
fathomed; andalthough several world-renowned 
naturalists have elimbed its lofty volcanic mount- 
ains, explored its lagoons and giant rivers, and 
traversed its immense forests, still, from the vast 
extent of country and variety of climate, it is 


scarcely as well known to the majority of even 


American readers as Africa was before the re 


cent explorations of Baker, Livingstone, and 
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8U MICHRAST, 


Du Chaillu familiarized them with the wonders 
of its scenery and natural history. Although 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, the lion, and 
the tiger, which render the deserts of Africa 
and the jungles of India so attractive to sports- 
men, are not to be found in Mexico, their places 
are well supplied by the swamp-loving tapir, the 
voracious alligator, the stealthy puma, and the 
blood-thirsty jaguar—all well worthy of 
the white man’s rifle and the spear and 
arrow of the native sportsman. Moreover, 
here the wolf awakes the reverberating 
echoes of the forest with its dismal howl; 
the raccoon, opossum, and squirrel pass 
their lives in sportive gambols; the wild 
and the ocellated turkeys strut about, 
pompous in manner, of 
their handsome plumage; while the timid 
deer and shaggy-coated bison roam ove 
prairies or through woodland glades, as 
yet unacquainted with the report of the 
white man’s destructive fire-arms. 

To acquaint young readers with the 
natural wonders of this part of the New 
World, in a pleasant and attractive man 
ner, M. Lucien Biart has written the book 
which the 
for this article. As the title suggests, it 
is the story of a boy-naturalist, who ac- 


as if conscious 





from we borrow illustrations 


companies his father on a journey of dis- 
covery and adventure among the Cordil- 
leras of Mexico. Though only nine years 
old, Master Lucien, for that was the young 
adventurer’s name, proved himself to be 
a real hero; for whether suffering from 
thirst or hunger, persecuted by noxious 











insects, lost in the forest, or threatened by 
wild beasts, he never lost courage for a mo- 
ment. Master Lucien and his father were 
accompanied on their perilous wanderings 

by Francois Sumichrast, a Swiss naturalist, 
and a faithful Indian servant, whose usna) 
costume had gained him the name of L’En 
cuerado, a Spanish word which signifies 
clad in leather. Tall in stature, noble in 
mien, and broad - shouldered, Sumichrast 
was a splendid representative of moral and 
physical health. He was distinguished as 

an ornithologist, and was never so much at 
home as in the midst of the forest; in fact, 

he often regretted that he had not been born 

an Indian. His gravity, entirely devoid of 
sadness, his skill in shooting, and his silent 
laugh, often led his friends to compare him 

to Cooper’s ‘‘ Leatherstocking ;¥ 
was ** Leatherstocking” 
the world and of science. 
L’Encuerado was a Mistee Indian, an 

old jaguar-hunter, inured to danger and 
fatigue. He was almost beside himself 
with joy at the idea of conducting Mas- 
ter Lucien into the wilderness of the Cor 
dilleras, where he had made many journeys 
with the boy’s father. On the morning of 
the departure from Orizaba, whence they 
started on their travels, he appeared as rep- 
resented in our picture, with a huge basket on 
his back, containing the main stock of provisions 
for the journey, which could not be procured 
away from the city—such as coffee, salt, pepper, 
dried corn, cakes, ete. The hound at his side 
is a greyhound, strongly made and intelligent. 
| which had been. Master Lucien’s playmate for 
{ years, and conld not be induced to remain at 


but it 
become a man of 


L ENUUERADO, 
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a huge rock and di- 





AN y 


2» 


in 


M. 


home. He 
rhis party of five—for Gringalet deserves to 
be counted in—set out from the city of Orizaba 
morning in June, just before the sun 
and started eastward toward the Cor- 

We can not, of course, follow them 
their journey, or begin to relate one 


one fine 
vas up, 
dilleras. 
through 
quarter of the wonderful adventures which they 
encountered on their wanderings, for which we 
must refer our readers to the book itself; we 
shall merely give detached pictures and inci- 
dents, taken almost at random from the narra- 
tive. 

One morning, after they had been several 
lays upon their travels, they came suddenly 
to the upper edge of a deep ravine, through 
which an impetuous torrent rushed, and the 
question was how to get across. A little 
above where they stood the water was calm 
and sluggish, accumulating in a wide basin; but 
immediately beneath their feet it broke against 


SUMICHRAST’S NARROW ESCAPE, 


answered to the name of Gringalet. | 


vided into two roar 
ing columns, which, 
still further down the 
into a 
little «¢ 
They all wish 
ed to visit the bottom 
of the ravine, in or- 


ravine, burst 


thousand 


as 


cades, 


der to enjoy this won 
derful sight in all its 
Before 


wav 


grandeur. 
making their 
into the bn 
that 
of 
the 
down 


sh-wood 
lined 
the r 
top, they 
their 


casesand game-bags, 


the 
avine 


insect- 


as the enterprise re- 
unim- 
Not- 
their 

the 
very 


quired their 
peded agility. 
withstanding 
caution, one of 
party had ; 
narrow escape from 
death. As 
they could 
the plants a 


a 


long as 
cling to 
nd shrubs 
the descent was mere 
child’s-play ; but they 
found them 
selves on a slippery, 
clayish 
there 


soon 
soil, wher 
was neither 


stick nor stone t 
hold by, norsure foot 
M. Sumichra 
was the first to ven- 


ture on this danger 


ing. 


ous ground, whic 

under him 
at the third He 
rolled de- 


clivity, 


gave way 
step. 

the 
instinctiv ely 


over 


grasping the first branches he could reach; but 
he let go directly, uttering a piercing ery. 

tunately a shrub kept him from falling into the 
gulf. Master Lucien’s father—who 
| sented as narrating the story of these wander 
ings—planted his feet as deeply he 
|in the crumbling soil, so as to be able to help 


is repre- 


as couls 
his friend, who, with his face contracted with 
pain, raised his right hand, which 
ready red, swollen, and covered with blisters 
his fal 
by the 


was al 


| The branch he had caught hold of 
belonged 
| Indians Mala-mudae eS oF ™ 
| plant only grows on damp banks 
| of malice,” said L’Encuerado, ‘‘ adopted in or- 
der to play shameful tricks on 


in 
nettle, called 
bac 


to a gigantic 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


woman.” Thi 


‘a piec 


unsuspec t 


ing travelers, toward whom it treacherous 
ly stretches out its green stalks and velvety 
leaves as if offering them assistance.”’ Never- 
| theless the grasp had lessened the weight of 


|M. Sumichrast’s fall, which otherwise might 
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have been too great for the slender shrub 
The others of the 
party felt quite grieved at Sumichrast’s suffer- 
ing; for they well knew by experience the in- 
le pain which is produced by the sting 
L’Eneuerado took Lucien in 
while his father gave assistance to the 


against which he lodged. 


For some distance they moved 


xd man, 
vithout much difficulty, but very soon a 

e forest of nettles stood up in front of them, 
nand Sumichrast sat down, while the In- 

and the boy’s father, by means of their ma- 

s, opened out a narrow path; at last they 
reached the timber land again, and had now 
almost got out of their difficulties. The stalks 
of the nettles, cut off a few inches above the 
und, served to give firmness to their footing. 
Under a cypress, near the bottom of the ra- 


vine, they observed five or six snakes, each 


about a yard and a half long. One, more 
courageous under 
the trees and steadily surveyed the party. 


t, tm 


than the others, remained 
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a reptile which is not venomous, This one js 
called by the Indians the Yedlow-snake, and. 
from ignorance, they are in very great dread 
of it. It is in the habit of climbing up trees 
with great activity, and hants birds. The 
statues of the Aztec god of war, the terribl 
Huitzilipochtli, to whom thousands of men wer 
offered as living sacrifices, had their foreheads 
bound with a golden snake, and we have every 
reason to believe that the reptile which we have 
just seen is that which the Indians thus hon- 
ored,”’ 

They continued their descent, and L’Encue 
rado, who had taken the lead, suddenly turned 
back with his head covered with an immens 
vegetable helmet. Lucien’s father recognized 
it to be the flower of a plant he had met 
with in the neighboring mountains. Nothing 
could be more splendid than this blossom, 
which, before it is full blown, looks like a duck 
sitting on the water. In a single morning the 


enormous corolla opens out, and changes into a 





Gringal ious in gee 
the extreme, barked 
and jumped all round 


the reptile, which, 
raising its head from 
the centre of the coil 
formed by its body, 
shot 
Its 


golden vellow, dot- 


out its tongue, 


skin was of a 
ted with green spots, 
and streaked by two 
almost imperceptible 
L’En- 


cuerado called in the 


black lines. 


dog; the snake then 


oiled itself up, slow- 
ly turning its head in 
every direction, as if 
ct the best di 


] 
to sele 


rection for retreat. 
Suddenly it 


its whole 


unrolled 
length, ex- 
posing to view an 
unfortunate sparrow, 


! still 


ng. Leaving 


was 
unmolested, after 


1 few minutes’ 
; ; 

lay it seized 

tim by the head ; 
the little 


innocent 


degrees 

feathered 
disappeared, and the 
snake 


tionless as 


remained 
though 
exhausted by the ex- 


mo- 


ertion, 

‘*Is it a_ rattle- 

se?” asked Luci- 
astonished. 

‘ No. ’ 


ver; “itisa com- 


replied his 


1 snake—that is, 


S= 


SI 
| 


THE OATABRAOT, 
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form resembling a helmet surmounted by a 
crest; the interior of it, lined with yellow vel- 


The seed of this 
creeper is flat, and has depicted on one of its 
faces a Maltese cross. 


vet, almost dazzles the eyes. 


Even Sumichrast for a moment forgot his in 
juries while examining this wonderful flower ; 


and Lucien, finding a second, very soon cov- 


ered his head with it; but the poisonous and 
penetrating odor exhaled from the corolla made 
him feel sick, so he soon relinquished this nov- 
el but disagreeable head-dress. 

A few more steps brought them to the bottom 
of the ravine, and Sumichrast and L’Encuerado 
set to work to bathe their stings in the cool 
water; while Lucien and his father sat down 
together on a rock washed on one side by the 
stream, and leisurely contemplated the beauti- 
fal scene before them. 


In front of them was sitnated an immense | 


mountain, cleft open as if by the hand of some 


|a gigantic 
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giant, the sides of 
which 

with a 
verdure 
thousand 


shades. 


were clad 
carpet of 
of a 
different 
At the 
there was 


an enormous 


bottom 
ac- 
cumulation of gray 
and dark - tinted 
rocks, between 
which appeared, 
every here and 
there, the foliage 
of some tree, enam- 
eled flowers. 
From the midst of 
the mountain, as if 
from 


with 


some invisi- 
ble cavern, sprung 
out a large sheet 
of transparent wa- 
which, al- 
though and 
almost motionless 


ter, 
calm 


in appearance, de- 
fall 
which 

the 


scended in one 
to a rock 

projected in 
like the 
prow ofa ship. As 
if rendered furious 
by the shock, and 
seeming to 


cataract 


revel 
in the uproar, the 
water, converted 
into foam, 
ed over the obsta- 
cle, and fell in two 
columns, separated 
by the black point 
then, 
springing with im- 


bound- 


of crag; 


petuous speed from 

step to step down 
staircase, it entered a receptacle 
hollowed out like a shell, which received the 
foaming water, from whence it flowed gen 
tly into a basin’edged with verdure. The tor- 
rent, quieted for a time, resumed its course, 
and striking against impediments, rolled on 
from fall to fall, and from valley to valley, un 
til it reached the plains, more than three thou- 
sand feet beneath. 

One evening they came to the mouth of 
pit or cavern, which they determined to ex 
plore; so next morning, after taking the pre 
caution to let down a lamp to ascertain whether 
they might with safety venture in, Lucien’s fa- 
ther and Sumichrast made the descent. The 
pit was many feet deep, but a rough kind of 
stairway in the earth led to the bottom. We 
give the account of the exploration in the au- 
thor’s own words : 

**A narrow passage led from the pit into a 
vast chamber, the more distant parts of which 
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t discern on account of the darkness, | the Indian skirted the wall to the left, while | 
1 was exploring I returned for | walked along the wall to the right. Our smoky 
he lamp, thanks to the Indian’s skill, | torches gave but an imperfect light, and we could 
{ let down without extinguishing | scar ely see beyond three yards in front of us. 
y L’Encuerado himself made his | A little farther on the ground was strewn with 
Passing along the narrow passage, | fallen stones; before venturing on this danger- 
ived Sumichrast, who looked like | ous ground I cast a glance toward my compan- 
apparition as he shook his torch | ions; they were not in sight. I gave them a 

id, e1 deavoring to see through the | call; a formidable clamor resounded through 

h enve loped us, chamber, and Lucien crept close to me. 

lamp being set down at the entrance} ‘‘ ‘It is the echo returning to our ears Sumi 
passage, each of us took a lighted torch, | chrast’s answer,’ I hastened to tell him. ‘They 


| 
1d at a slow pace. Sumichrast and | are in another chamber; you call them now!’ — 





LOST IN THE FOREST AT NIGHT, 
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MONKEYS ON A FROLIC. 


**'The boy, agitated, raised his voice. Imme- 
diately the dark vaults seemed to repeat his 
words, and the sound increased, as it moved 
away, as if a thousand persons, placed at in- 
tervals, were repeating some watch-word. <A 
sonorous ‘Hiou! hiou!’ prevailed over the up- 
roar, and the face of L’Encuerado appeared on 
our right before the echo of the call had died 
away. 

***Come and see a beautiful church!’ cried 
the Indian. ‘A church made of diamonds!’ 

‘*We moved toward the entrance by an in- 
clined passage, down the slope of which we fol- 
lowed L’Encuerado. The distance between the 
walls gradually increased, and soon we found 
ourselves in a vast hall studded with stalactites ; 
in it Sumichrast arranged the lighted torches. 

‘*The Indian was not far wrong; we might 
easily have fancied ourselves in a Gothic cathe- 
dral. “ The wildest dreams could not picture a 
stranger, more original, or more fantastic style 
of architecture. Never did any painter of fairy 
scenes imagine any effects more splendid. Hun- 
dreds of columns hung down from the roof and 
reached the ground below. It was a really won- 
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derful assemblage of 
pointed arches, lace- 
work, branchery, and gi- 
gantic flowers. Here 
and there were statues 
chiseled by nature’s hand. 
Lucien particularly 
marked a woman 
ered with a 
and stretching 
} our heads an 


re- 
coV- 
long veil, 
out over 
arm which 
a sculptor’s chisel could 
rendered 
more ‘There 
were shapeless 
/ mouths, monstrous heads 


rie 


scarcely have 
lifelike. 
also 
and animals, appearing as 
if they had been petri- 
| fied, in menacing atti 
; tudes. The 
rendered more or 
complete according to 
the play of the light; 
| and many a strange shape 
} was but caught 
® for a moment, to as rap- 
} idly vanish. 
** Unfortunately 
i torches gave a 
I sufficient light, and 
thick smoke 
| blackened the arches 
above A great pol- 
ished stone now impeded 
our and com- 
pelled us to crawl. I 
took the lead, and, pass- 
ing through a kind of nar- 
row corridor, 


illusion was 


less 


sight of 


our 
in- 
the 
rapidly 


very 


us. 


passage, 


made my 
way into a small cham 
ber. I raised a sudden 
exclamation; for five or 
six skulls, symmetrically 
arranged, seemed to glare 
at me through their empty 
orbits. 

se CO. 
Lucien, ‘are we in a cemetery ?’ 

*** Yes, my boy; I think this must be a Chi- 
chimec burial-place. 
ceded the 


father!’ cried 


This nation, which pre 
Toltecs and Aztecs in Mexico, were 
in the habit of depositing their dead in caverns.’ 

‘* Sumichrast examined a skull which he had 
picked up; its white and perfect teeth showed 
that it must have belonged to a man who died 
young. <A few paces farther on five or six more 
skulls lay on the surface of the ground ; 
were barred in by fine stal 


thev 


ti es, and appeared 


t 
as if they were grinning at us through the grat- 
ing of a dungeon door. 

**For more than a thousand years, perhaps, 
these skulls had reposed in the niches which had 
evidently been hollowed out on purpose for them 
The soil of the grotto had apparently risen at a 


subsequent period. What revelations as to the 
ancient history of Mexico might be contained in 
this cave! Without much difficulty, L’Encue- 
rado broke through the upper calcareous layer, 
and brought to light some loamy earth, out of 
which he procured a small cup of baked clay. I 
then began digging; my 
some hard object; ity 


fingers soon touched 
vas a small stone statuette. 
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the 
earth before Lucien also plunged his arm into the 


I had searcely loosened my discovery from 


hole and brought out a little fancifully shaped 
tortoise, the which had been used as a 
whistle. Enticed on by these successes, we knelt 
down so as to break through a wider extent of 
but our torches begun 
to burn palely, and the close chamber, now filled 
vith a thick longer bearable. 
hrast complained of humming in his ears, 
and [ also felt gainst 
our inclination, I gave the signal of departure. 
The lamp was dying out, and was filling the out 
ar With a nasty smell, which gave the fin- 
ishing stroke to our unpleasant feelings. L’En 
cuerado and Lucien were the first to leave the 
from it I afterward emerged with Sumi 
hrast, both be 
ed the open air, 


tail of 


the calcareous stratum ; 
smoke, was no 
sum 


uncomfortable ; so, much 


er chamb 


Cave: 
ng quite blinded, when we reach- 

by the overpowering rays of the 
sun. 


Toward 


author 


of their wanderings the 
Master Lucien, left M. 


Sumichrast in the camp, and strayed away into 


the close 
and his son, 
the forest for the purpose of collecting insects. 
Tempted by the pro- 
this pretty 
kind of game, and by 
the co of the 
wood, they went on and 


fusion of 
»Iness 


on, now catching a brill- 
iant butterfly, and now 
examining a rare flow- 
er, until the slanting 
sun and the 
dusk of the 
sylvan solitudes warned 


rays of the 
gathering 
them of the approach 
Then, to 
their dism iv, they found 


of evening. 
that they had neglected 
to notch the trees as they 
advanced, and had thus 
lost the direction of the 
camp. 

‘“* Are we lost?” 
ed Lucien, in 
ious tone, 

oc We 
far,” 
*‘and we 
able to get back to camp 
I am go- 

gun to 


ask- 
an anx- 
have gone too 
replied his father, 
may not be 
this evening. 
ing to fire 
attract L’Encuerado’s 
attention.” 

But several shots fail- 
ed to awaken any other 
than muffled 
and fearing to 
exhaust their stock of 
ammunition, they made 
up their re- 
main where they were 
all night. After gath- 
ering a sufficient quan- 
tity of dried sticks, and 
making a fire in a semi- 


my 


response 


echoes ; 


minds to 


circle round the trunk of a large tree, to kee, 
off the wild beasts whose melancholy howline 
began to be heard on every side, father and 
Master 
Lucien, fatigued by his long walk, and not ap 
preciating the full danger of thei: Situation, 
soon, fell asleep, but his father was 
close his eyes, 


son lay down supperless, side by side. 


unable to 
Suddenly, toward midnight, 
terrible roar re-echoed through the forest, and 
woke up Lucien, 
‘* What is that ?” 
‘It is a jaguar,” replied his father; “it wil] 
not Behind the fire we hay: 


he exclaimed. 
come near us, 
nothing to fear.” Reassured by these words, 
Lucien leaned back against the tree, while his 
father cocked his rifle and stood upon the watch 
In a short time the bright eyes of a super! 
jaguar glared at them through the darkness 
from a distance of not more than fifty paces 
After looking at them for a moment, the ani 
mal crept in a circle about the camp, alternate 
ly appearing and disappearing as he moved 
stealthily among the trees. Lucien’s father 
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and then sat down 


hastened to liven up the fire, 
near the boy, who, gun in hand, was bravely 
For an hour the animal 
every and then 
At last it came 
and sat down about twenty paces from the fire, 
ched itself on the ground and rolled 
but if they made the slight 
est movement it immediately got up, and, lay- 


watching the enemy. 

kept prowling round, now 
bounding off and disappearing. 
then stret 


bout as if in play 


ing back its ears, showed its formidable teeth. 
Suddenly a noise as if of breaking branches was 
heard, followed by reperts like those of guns; 
then came a horrible roar. Lucien, frightened, 
shed into his father’s arms. 
“What!” exclaimed his father; ‘‘ don’t you 
remember the noise made by the fall of a tree ?” 
“Oh, papa!” replied Lucien, ‘I have heard 
nothing like it since the day of the hurricane.” 
* but 
it is an incident to which you will soon be ac- 


ru 


‘*That is quite true,” said his father ; 
ustomed, for the first storm will probably over- 
The 
tiger is frightened too, for he has made off, you 
Try and go to sleep, my dear boy, for to- 
morrow we may, perhaps, have to walk a long 
way.” 

The child soon fell asleep. 


I 


throw many of these formidable giants. 


see. 


The forest had 
silence, which was only 
disturbed by the distant fall of another and an- 


resumed its majestic 
other colossps. The father’s anxiety was ex- 
treme ; and though he knew their friends would 
range every way in quest of them, they might 
readily wander in opposite directions, having 
no ammunition to signal with should they come 
near. 

Toward morning, exhausted with fatigue, he 
fell asleep, and dreamed, in his feverishness, 
that they were nearly at the end of their jour- 
A 
slender thread of light, announcing the dawn 
of day, awoke them, and they arose. The 
clearness of day now broke upon them. Fora 
quarter of an hour the father kept his ear to the 
earth, listening in the hopes of hearing some 
signal. 


ney and close to Orizaba, in sight of home. 


Again and again he cocked his gun, 


with the intention of firing, and as regularly | 


laid it down, reflecting that he might only be 
throwing away ammunition. 

At length he took observations of the bear- 
ings of the ground, and followed as far as pos- 
sible the trail of the day before. In this oper- 
ation they fortunately came upon a pool of 
water, at which they quenched their thirst; 
but though their hunger was excessive, and 
game plentiful, they dared not discharge at it 
a single shot. They hastened forward, and 
came upon some creeping plants—indications 
that they were approaching a glade. 

* Look out!” cried Lucien, suddenly; ‘‘it 
seems to me as if some one were moving the 
branches close by.” 


“It is a monkey,” said his father; and off 
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or three times the active creatures moved far- 
ther away, but at last they came so close that 
he could fire safely. At the report of the gun 
the band scattered in every direction in a most 
precipitous flight. Th 
ther had aimed at seemed only wounded, when, 
lid 


Its young on 


e monkey Lucien’s fa 
as he was going to fire a second time, it s 
down and fell dead at their feet. 
which they had not at first perceived, was sit 
ting upon a limb about ten feet from the ground, 
uttering low. and almost inaudible plaintive 
cries. 

In a quarter of yur the animal was 
skinned and hung in front of a large While 
Lucien’s father was superintending the cook- 
ery 


an h 


fire. 


the young one moaned incessantly, and 
the boy tried 
down. U1 y Lucien, | ascend 
ed the tree, and tried to catch hold of the mo- 
therless little creature. 


every persuasion to coax it 


ged by is father 
No doubt it was para 
lyzed by fear, for it only showed its teeth, and 
his shoulder, It 
clung to his hair, and wound its tail round his 


neck as he d 


allowed him to place it on 


escended, and he was in fear ev- 
ery moment of feeling one of his ears bitten. 
Nothing of the sort happened, for the 
brute’s teeth only chattered with fear. 


placed close to the fire, where it 


poor 
It was 
immediately 
resumed its lamentations. ‘Then, by means of 
it sectired round the 
middle of the body and tied to a bush. 

After breakfast they resumed their wander- 


Ing 


a flexible creeper, was 


s, endeavoring to retrace their footsteps of 
the day before, but the gathering shades of an- 
other evening found them still astray in the 
forest. Master Lucien, quite broken 
down with fatigue, looked at his father witl 
tearful eyes. ‘They halted under a huge tree, 


great 


and the poor boy, worn out, stretched himself 
on the grass and immediately fell asleep. His 
father remained on the watch. Suddenly his 
ear caught the sound of distant barking, which 
gradually grew more and more distinct, until, 
after some moments of anxious waiting, Grin- 
galet sprang into sight from the thicket, 
awakened his young master with his caresses. 
L’Encuerado not far behind, and thus, 
thanks to the sagacity of the faithful dog, the 
wanderers were saved. 


and 


was 


In the course of their journey through the 
Cordilleras out travelers came to the bank of a 
broad stream, and as it ran in the direction they 
wished to pursue they determined to con 
a raft, and make a part of their tour by water. 
This was accordingly done, but just before they 
were ready for embarkation they met with the 
following singular adventure. 
going on board when a noise attracted their at- 
tention, and two peccaries rushed past them, 
L’Encuerado, taken by 


struct 


They were just 


pursuing one another. 


| surprise, shot at one of the animals without kill- 


he went in pursuit of the animal, which, leap- | 


ing from branch to branch, seemed to set him 
at defiance. Suddenly it uttered a guttural 
cry, and was answered by twenty more. Two 
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ing it, and they all gave chase. Hardly had 
they gone a hundred paces when the Indian, 
who was in front, turned right about, shouting 
out, “To the raft! to the raft!” A noise like 


the gallop of a troop of horses seemegetorphakc 
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the ground. <A band of peccaries was pursuing | 


the party; and as his two companions halted 
to fire, Lucien’s father succeeded in gaining the 
raft, on which he placed the boy. The pec- 
caries, about a hundred in number, rushed on 
in a furious crowd. Sumichrast, who was 
closely pressed by them, leaped upon the frail 
bark, almost capsizing it, while L’Encuerado 
ran along the shore. 

**Cut the mooring and push off!” he cried 
out as he disappeared in the jungle. 

Some of the peccaries rushed after the In- 
dian; the others, chasing and hustling one an- 
other, made the woods echo with their grunt- 
ings. Lucien’s father cut the mooring-line; 
and, seizing hold of the boat-hook, directed the 
raft toward the right bank, whence the uproar 
seemed to proceed, 

At that instant the Indian came in sight, 
followed by Gringalet, and plunged into the 
water, holding his gun above his head. 

Instead of wading to the raft, L’Encuerado 
turned toward a peccary which in its eagerness 
had fallen into the water and was endeavoring 
to reach the bank. He seized it by an ear and 


dragged it toward the raft, assisted by Gringa- | 


let, who swam, barking, behind, and biting it 
when opportunity offered. 

‘** Fire your gun at this poor wretch’s head,” 
called L’Encuerado to Sumichrast. 

This was no sooner said than done, and 
L’Encuerado leaped on board, dragging his vic- 
tim after him. 

The pecearies collected on the shore con- 
tinued to utter Joud grunts of rage; but the 
travelers were beyond their reach, for the raft 
was soon carried past them by the current. 

** Are peccaries carnivorous ?” asked Lucien. 

** Yes, indeed,” answered Sumichrast. ‘If 
one of us had been knocked down by the band, 
there wouldn’t be much left now but bones.” 

“‘Isn’t the peccary a wild-boar?” 

“It is a relation of the pig,” he answered. 


always go in flocks; and this makes them for- 
midable enemies in spite of their small size.” 
The voyage down the river on the raft was 
attended with many stirring adventures, which 
we have not room to relate in this article. Our 
travelers at one time thought of floating down 


to the Gulf of Mexico; but as the season was too | 


far advanced to admit of such a prolonged ex- 
cursion, the project was reluctantly abandoned, 
and they resolved to return to Orizaba by the 
shortest route across the plain. One day at 
early dawn L’Encuerado cut the mooring-line of 
the raft, and let it float down the stream, thank- 
ing it at the same time, in true Indian style, for 
the good service it had rendered the party, and 
wishing it prosperity on its lonely voyage to- 
ward the great Gulf. As the frail bark floated 
off with the current two herons perched upon 
it, and it soon glided out of sight with its wing- 
ed passengers, 


Then began the hardest part of the whole 
journey for our travelers, especially for Master 
Lucien, upon whom the fatigues and hardships 
of the long tramp among the mountains, and 
the exposures of camping-out life, were begin- 
ning to tell, although he bore up with most 
praiseworthy fortitude and endurance. On the 
fourth day after leaving the river they became 
doubtful about the direction they should pur- 
sue. Their food was nearly exhausted, and, 
worse than all, their supply of water gave out, 
In this emergency L’Encuerado deserted them 
while the party slept, accompanied by Gringa 
let, leaving them to follow as best they could. 
That night and part of the next day they toiled 
painfully on, making their way with great dif 
ficulty through the long grass that covered th 
plain. At length the grass became shorter, 
and their hopes revived, as this indicated their 
near approach to the end of the tedious prairie. 
Suddenly the report of a gun was heard; then 
the faint sound made by the distant gallop of 
a horse. Presently a well-known bark rung 
through the air. ‘That is Gringalet!” ex 
claimed Lucien; and the next instant L’Encue- 
rado sprang from a foaming horse and sank ex- 
hausted and senseless at the feet of the child. 
A few drops of brandy poured between his lips 


| revived him so that he was able to tell his story. 


Feeling sure that there were woodg and flocks 
not far ahead of them, he had started off with- 
out notifying his master of his intention, in the 
fear that he might not be allowed to go. Aft- 
er a long and exhausting tramp he reached the 
wooded border of a lake, where cattle and horses 
were running wild. In spite of his exhaustion 
he managed to catch a mustang, upon which he 
regained the party, with water from the lake, 
which he brought in a gourd. Thus their lives 


| were saved by the devotion and intelligence of 


| this faithful Indian. 


The next day L’Encuerado, armed with a 


| lasso, procured mustangs for the others of the 
*¢ The wild-boar is solitary, while the peccaries | 


| was the home-welcome that greeted the return' 


party, and they proceeded on their way home 
with greater comfort and speed. Orizaba was 
reached in safety, and you may guess how warm 


| of our travelers. Master Lucien was, of course, 
| agreat hero. He had visited some of the most 


| 
| 


i 


magnificent scenery of Mexico; had passed 
through many stirring adventures and dan- 
gers, the recital of which made his little com- 
panions’ eyes open wide, and his mother’s heart 
almost stop beating, although he stood right 
before her safe and sound. Among the living 
spoils the young naturalist brought home were 
two parrots, who had learned to pronounce his 
sisters’ names, and a mischievous monkey. Be- 
sides these, he had a splendid collection of beau- 
tiful and curious insects, and the skins of birds 
and small animals prepared for stuffing—about 
which you can read in the pleasant book in 
which the story of Master Lucien’s wanderings 
is told. 
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ONALD AYRLIE had to Wa 


Eardley according to his promise. 


D ed 


walked out to us twice in the morning, each 


been 


ne arriving long before my father was out of 
bed. 


tin 
On the first of these occasions he asked 
for Mr. Furness, and being told that he had not 
yet left his room, he inquired with much con 
cern what was the matter with him. The se 

ond time Donald came he did not mention my 
father, and I think poor mother was half in 
clined to be vexed and offended by the omis 
sion, although it relieved me of some eml 


ic 
yar- 
rassment. Her love for my father had become 
avery jealous love. For, alas! it often needed 
justifying to herself, and she was as resentful 
as her sweet nature permitted of any seeming 
slight to him from others. 

We told my father that Donald Ayrlie had 
been to see him. ‘*To see me?” he answered, 
coldly ; ‘* what will Dr. Hewson say to that ?” 

No one ventured to make any reply. My 
grandfather’s name was rarely mentioned in 
The estrangement be 
Grand 

“r could force himself to be silent as to his 
son-in-law’s reckless course of life; but father’s 
conscience would not be silent. I | it 
spoke bitterly whenever the dear old man was 


father’s presence now. 
tween them had grown rapidly of late. 


e11eve 


present, and made my father savage with the 
pain and shame of its reproaches. The two 
men saw each other very seldom. Mother and 
I avoided speaking of my grandfather save 
when we were alone together, lest I should be 
forbidden, in some burst of temper, to go to 
Mortlands. As it was, father troubled not 
himself about my spending the day there when- 
ever I chose; but had he once been provoked 
into forbidding me to go thither, mother and I 
were convinced that he would not easily have 
relented. So the mention of Donald’s name 
having been unfavorably received, we avoided 
the subject in father’s presence thenceforward. 

To say the truth I had not been thinking 
much of Donald or of my grandfather either 
during the fortnight preceding the Woolling 
ball. My head had been full of muslin skirts, 


satin ribbons, artificial flowers, and other trump- | 
My vanity began to develop itself por- | 


ery. 
tentously. Ineglected my studies. I had not 
been near Mr. Arkwright’s house for two weeks. 


I passed much time before the looking-glass; | 


but the hours so spent were by no means all 
delightful. I never attained to such a pitch 
of self-satisfaction to make them so. I 


as 


could not then, or ever, hoodwink my con- | 


science. Shut my mind’s ears and eyes as per- 
sistently as I would against the higher things 
of which I had had some hints and glimpses, 


FURNESS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MABEL’S PROGREsS,”’ 


” 


“AUNT 
rc, 


MARGARET’S TROUBLE, 
a” 3 
there remained chinks and crannies through 
1 sound. 
after the ball I rose at my usual 
Mother was fatigued, and did not leave 
room, I 
room, when 


which came light an 


> mori 


Ing 


was alone in the little sitting 


Donald came across the 
There 

ch had fallen 
the night, and his firm, rapid step made 
He lifted his hat when he saw me, 
} 


hone 


striding 
garden. I saw him from the window. 


inkling of snow wl 


was a slight spl 
during 
it crackle. 
on his hair and 
on his clear, candid eve s, and on his cl 
It did not 
to reach the sit Don 
directness of mind and movement 


me I ever knew. 


and the wintry sunlight s 
1e¢ k all 
a-glow with health and exercise. 
take him long ting-room. 
ald had more 
than any ¢ 

His first inquiry on finding me alone was for 
When I 
ig fat > N her las 
tion, Donald said he had forg 


} 


known on which day th 


my mothe r. said she was not down 


yet, beit t night’s dissi} a- 
otten or had never 
e ball was to take place, 
to Water 
Dr. Hewson had sent 
him expressly to ask me to and spend the 
day at Mortlands if it were possible. ‘‘ I meant 
to have asked you to wal k with me 
: said Donal 
‘but perhaps you would be too tired to walk ?” 
I said no, I should not be too tired. I had 
but the fresh air would take 
way, only I must first see how my mo 
ther was, and if she could spare me. Iran vy 
stairs, and easily obtained my mother’s permi 


he would not have con 


early. But 


otherwise 


Ear 


1e 
1] 
1i@y SO 


£O 


is it 
} 


k bac 


is such a fine, bright morning,” 


a slight headache, 
that | 


Q 
a 


sion to go. She was always willing and even 
When I 
my bon- 

sarge 


eager that I should go to Mortlands. 
came down into the sitting-room wit 
net and to set 
found Donald looking at one of » ** sporting 
ich | yushed it 
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“The children ill! Oh, poor little chil- 
dren! How sorry—how very, very sorry I am! 
Are they better? Poor Mrs. Arkwright! What 
has been their illness ?” 

**An ordinary childish disorder enough ; 
but they had it badly. They are mending 
now, however. Your grandfather has been so 
good to them.” 

‘**Bless him! He is always good.” 

** And they have had another kind friend—a 


humble friend. Alice Kitchen has been at the | 


Arkwrights’ night and day. She sat up with 
little Mary, who was the worst, for three nights, 
and made the poor mother take some rest.” 

** Alice Kitchen!” 


: ; a : | 
‘““Yes. She made great friends with the 


children at Mortlands. ‘They have been once 
or twice since your grand party to play in the 
garden. Alice heard a great deal about them 
from old Keturah, and when they were taken 
sick, she went and carried them some jelly of 
her own making; and in some way she con- 
trived to win Mrs. Arkwright’s heart. Alice 
is a good woman.” 

I felt so grieved and self-reproachful that my 
heart was full. What must they have thought 
of me, taking no heed of them in their sorrow ? 

‘*T wish I had known it!” I exclaimed. 
** How heartless they must think me!” 

“To say truth,” returned Donald, “I don’t 
believe Mr. and Mrs. Arkwright have been 
thinking much of any thing except the chil- 
dren. But little Jane mentioned you yester- 
day, and Mrs, Arkwright told her she would 


ask you to go and see her. The worst is over; | 


and luckily the worst was over before the Kitch- 
ens’ trouble came.” 

“What! are they in trouble too?” 

**Qld Green, the coach-maker, is dead. He 
died at twelve o'clock the night before last.” 

A great many thoughts rushed into my mind 
at this news. I thought of the conversation I 
had been a witness to between my father and 
Mat Kitchen; and I wondered—half hoping, 
half fearing— whether the old man’s death 
would relieve my father from any immediate 
pressure of debt. I thought, too, of Mr. Kitch- 
en and of Alice, and of the change this event 
would make in their fortunes. 

**My old enemy, Mr. Matthew Kitchen, will 
be a rich man, I suppose,” said Donald. 

** And his father and his sister—will not they 
inherit a share of Mr. Green’s money ?” 

**T know little about it. But some people 
say that Matthew had purposely estranged his 
grandfather from every one, in the hope of 
clutching every thing for himself. He is not a 
good sort, Mr. Mat. Do you remember our 
tea-drinking at his father’s house, Anne—and 
the butter-cakes ?” 

** And your defiance. How heroically brave 
I thought you!” 

Upon this we drifted into talk of the old 
time, growing gradually engrossed with our- 
selyes and our own thoughts, to the exclusion 
of less selfish topics, as is the wont of young 








| people. We were talking with so little heed 
| of what was passing around us, that a swift 
horseman, mounted on a pretty chestnut horse, 

overtook us, and shot past us almost before we 
| were aware of the sound of the animal’s hoofs, 

although they clattered noisily enough on the 
jap frozen road. In passing, the rider, with 

a quick, dextrous movement, raised his hat to 
| me, and was gone in a moment beyond the pos- 
sibility of perceiving the return salute which I, 
rather awkwardly and confusedly, sent after 
| him. 

The start and surprise made me redden. J 
| felt my face burn, and it burned none the less 
for seeing Donald look surprised and inquiring, 
though he asked no question. 

“That is a friend of father’s,” said I—‘ 
| friend of ours. How fast he was riding! It 
quite startled me. It was Mr. Lacer. Haven't 
| you heard mother speak of him ?” 
| “Oh!” said Donald. He relapsed into si- 
| 





lence, and—I am sure unconsciously—began to 
stride along at a great pace. Fortunately we 
were within a few yards of Mortlands, or | 
——- have had much ado to keep up with 
him. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

GRANDFATHER spoke to me very long and 
earnestly that day. He walked up and down 
the garden with me before dinner, talking with 
me for an hour or more. He began by saving 
how long it was since I had been to Mortlands, 
not, however, reproaching me in the least. 
Then he asked me how things were going on 
at home. I had not a very cheering account 
to give. There was little change in father. 
I read more of troubles and anxieties in mo- 
ther’s face than I was ever explicitly told by 
word of mouth; and I said this to my grand- 
father. He walked up and down the path in 
silence once or twice, with a vexed look on his 
face and a puckered brow. Then he told me 
that some time ago—at the period when my 
father gave up the greater part of his farm—he 
(grandfather) had proposed to my parents to 
take me to live altogether in his house. They 
|had rejected the proposal. My father had 
leven been angered by it, so that grandfather 
had said no more. He had reason to think 
| now, however, that the plan might no longer be 
so unacceptable. He had my mother’s leave 
to broach it tome. What did I say to it? 

The first thing I said was, ‘*Oh, grand- 
father, I couldn’t! I never could leave mo- 
| ther !” 

He put his hand on my forehead and stroked 
it gently, without saying a word for a little while. 
Then he went on to explain that money troubles 
were gathering fast around us. He had, in- 

| deed, from what he had heard in Horsingham, 
| been led to expect that a great crash was im- 
}minent months ago. But the difficulty had 
been tided over in some way that he did not 
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aiid See 
comprehend ; perhaps by money won on some 
race-course ; perhaps by borrow ing. (I thought 
of what Mr. Cudberry had said of old Green’s 
money-lending, and I remembered once more 
father with Mat Kitchen.) | In 
ither case no permanent mending of George 
Furness’s fortunes had been achieved. No 
permanent mending could be achieved unless 


interview 


rs 


great changes were made. Grandfather’s own 
notion was that it would be well to give up the 
farm entirely, let the house, or sell the remain- 
der of the lease, and thus pay off all debts, 
which, he conjectured, the money thus realized 
would suffice to do. Then my father should 
obtain a situation as manager of some 


large farm, or some similar employment, or he 
and my mother could, at the worst, subsist de- 
cently for a time on the interest of her little 
fortune, especially if I were provided for at 
Mortlands. 


judgment, was to 


The main thing, in grandfather's 
get my father away from 
Horsingham, so as to break off all racing con- 
In that lay his only hope. 

I listened with a growing oppression on my 
‘Ts it so bad with us, grandfather ?” I 


nections. 


spirits. 
asked. 

“Tt is as bad, fully as bad, as I have told 
you, little Nancy. 
though I still give you the child’s nickname. 
And you are coming into the heritage of adult 


You are a woman grown, 


mortals. 
share of the family burden.” 

** No, indeed. 
after a pause of reflection, 


I don’t think you wish to shirk your 
I added, 
‘**do you think it at 
all possible to bring father to consent to give up 


But, grandfather,” 


the farm and the house ?” 

“Rightly asked, child. 
bring your brains to bear on the matter, though 
you do look so white and scared—poor little 
Nancy! I own I thought the project very 
hopeless at first. But your mother has been 
working at it for a long time. Her influence 
over George is not wholly lost. He 
gradually to have been brought to contemplate 
the scheme.” 

“‘T am sure father would wish to pay his 
debts.” 

Grandfather opened his lips as if to speak, 
and then closed them again without having 
At length he said: ‘ Your father, 
Anne, of course would feel such a change in 


I am glad you can 


seems 


spoken. 


his position as the one I speak of as a great 
misfortune. It would involve the making of a 
considerable sacrifice. I do not at all blink 
that fact. But I am sure the sacrifice ought 
to be made—for his own,sake quite as much as 
for others. Your mother is ready to do her 
part.” 

‘*Would they—would they go away from 
Horsingham altogether ?” 

** Altogether? What does that mean, Anne? 
Speak your thought clearly, child.” 

‘‘T mean, would they go to settle themselves 
in a distant country, with no idea of returning 
hither at all?” 

‘Such would be my advice, and, I think, 
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your father’s desire. But it would greatly de- 


pend on circumstances, of course.” 
** Grandfather, I coul 


could not! 


mother. I 
I would not be a burden to them. 
I have been taught. I 


1 not leave 


I can sew. 


And 


§ can teach, 
It would not be right to leave mother!” 
I burst into tears. 

“* Not if she 


wished it, Anne ?” 
She always wishes to put others before 
herself.” 

‘Well, child; well, 
should urge you against your conscience.” 
said I, throwing my 
don’t think me un 


I know how good and kind you 


¥ 


ell; God forbid that I 
‘Dear grandfather,” 
arms about his neck, ‘ 
ful to you. 
are.” 
‘“*Tut, tut, tut, child! There, there! 
will speak farther by-and-by. Let the matter 
We are called upon to 


we 


soak into your mind, 
decide nothing hastily.” 
[ went 


my little room—the 
room that 


Mortlands from 
sat 
think, and to wipe away the 
One idea that 


returned again and again, growing more and 


away to own 
had been mine at 
earliest remembrance—and down on 


bed to 


tears from my streaming eyes. 


my 


the white 


more distinct from out the tossing sea of my 
it Mr. I 
instrumental in inducing my father to think for 

instant of pro} 
The scheme might not, perhaps, 
Indeed, it was 
But Mr. 


influence was always used, as he told us, 


thoughts, was th: zcer had been partly 


1 1 
making ti 


an osed sacrifice. 


have bee n 
laid before him by my father. 
Lacer > 
to 
keep my father from his fatal infatuation—to 
He 


often said—I had often heard him say—that 


probable that it had not been. 


‘*keep him straight,’ as he phrased it. 


the husband of so sweet and good a woman as 
Mrs. Furness could never do too much to show 
his appreciation of her, and that she deserved 
every thing. In his pres- 
the he 

temper which had of late displayed itself even 
He did love 
I know it now, although 
resentment 


hardened me 


to be considered in 


ence my father would often restrain 


toward the wife whom he loved. 
her dearly to the last. 
at that the bitte 


for all he made her suffer 


time rness of my 
often 
from acknowledging it. 

Despite gr er’s approving remark that 


I was able ‘‘to 


andfath 
bring my brains to bear on the 
matter,” I fear that as I sat on the little white 
bed the matter coursed through my brains at 


own will. I delivered myself up to the 


its 
thoughts that came and went like cloud-shad 
But by the time I went 
I was fully resolved that 


ney would 


ows on a windy day. 
} af x . 
aown stairs to ainnel 
I would remain with my } 
let me. 


arents if t 


To me 
there had always been an atmosphere of con- 
Mortlands, although I doubt not 
have found the old 

ghosts of all my 


But the 
day-dreams, from childhood upward, peopled 
Mortlands for me, from garret to ,basement. 


And the resence of my dear 


The dinner was not very cheerful. 


tentment in 


would house 


strangers 


dreary and dull. 


n there was the | 
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grandfather ; or, if not his presence, the knowl- 
his study. But now an oppression of spirit 
weighed on us all. Grandfather was thought- 
ful and absent; Donald was very silent and 
reserved; Mrs. Abram for once was not the 
most lackadaisical of the party. 

We talked of the Arkwrights. That was 
not a cheerful subject. Grandfather said they 
were very, very poor, and that Mr. Arkwright 
was hampered with debts. Then we spoke 
of old Mr. Green’s death, and that was not a 
cheerful subject. The old man had not been 
beloved; there could be little pretense of re- 
gretting him among the members of his own 
family. But it was doubtful whether he had 
not been as unamiable in death as in life, and 
bequeathed the bulk of his money to the grand- 
child who least needed it. People began to 
y, they told me, that it would most likely 
turn out that Mat Kitchen would get all. Old 
Green thought a deal of him. He was a steady- 


Si 


going young man; none of your squandering 
spendthrifts ; regular at chapel; quite a pious 
person. Folks like to leave money to money, 
Dribbling away a good sum among a lot of 
poor people was like pouring water into a sieve. 
And so forth. 

“T hope poor Alice will get something,” 
said I, 

**T don’t think she expects it herself,” ob- 
served Donald. ‘Her brother has been far 
from kind to her lately. He kept her away 
from old Green’s bedside to the last. One 
grievance he has chosen to pretend against her 
—for it must be pretense—is, that she was 
so much at the parson’s, as he calls Mr. Ark- 
wright’s house. He says it is enough to cause 
scandal among her own congregation! Can 
you fancy the brute being such an audacious 
humbug ?” 

Grandfather and I could not help smiling at 
the strength of Donald’s phraseology. Mrs. 
Abram raised her eyes, and did not smile. 
** Dissenters!” she murmured, ‘ poor creat- 
ures !” 

‘*Why, Judith, don’t you think Matthew 
Kitchen might be a canting curmudgeon even 
if he were not a Dissenter?” said my grand- 
father. 

*“Ah, love! who shallsay? But, of course, 
he has more power over ’em when they put 
themselves out of the pale of the church.” 

No one replied to this dogmatic position. 
And shortly afterward we left the dinner-ta- 
ble. 

I had expressed a desire to go out and see 
Alice. It was arranged that Donald should 
walk with me to her house, and that we should 
afterward proceed to Mr. Arkwright's, there to 
meet grandfather, who would be paying his 
medical visit to the sick children. 


3urton’s garden looked the same as it had | 


looked when I first saw it. And the Kitchens’ 
little house looked the same also. It was as 
bright and neat and orderly as ever. There 
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| was the same colored sand on the tiny garden 
edge that he was at hand, in his garden or 


path outside it; and it seemed to me that the 
same flowers were growing there, leaf for leaf. 
as had met my childish eyes twelve or thirteen 
years ago. 

We found Alice in the parlor, with a large 
board placed over the table-cover, cutting out 
some black stuff for a mourning gown. 

“Why, Mr. Ayrlie,” she exclaimed, clap- 
ping her hands and letting the scissors fall 
when she saw him. ‘‘And Miss Anne! Wel] 
now this is friendly, and like old times, isn’t 
itr 

We had found the front-door merely latched, 
and had walked in without the ceremony of 
knocking. Alice was alone in the house. Her 
father was gone to his work, she said. What 
good would it do for him to stop at home? Be- 
sides, there was a job at the shop to be got out 
of hand. Mat was sure to have it done in time, 
so as not to disappoint a customer, and make 
folks think the business wouldn't be carried 
on as usual. And Mat was master now to all 
appearance. Well, when milk was spilt, she 
supposed it was best to wipe it up out of the 
way. Crying over it would do no good, as sli 
could see. We must sit down, and have a 
glass of ginger wine, and a slice of seed-cake— 
her own making both, and warranted of the 
best. For her part, she could do without daint- 
ies; but what she did have she would have 
good. 

Alice was as loquacious and apparently in as 
good spirits as ever. She bustled about into 
the kitchen and back again to fetch the wine 
and cake. She would hear of no refusal, but 
whipped away her work and the board, and 
spread a snow-white cloth over one bit of the 
table, and set glasses and knives and plates on 
it, with the brisk decision habitual to her. 
There was not the remotest pretense of be- 
ing in grief about her voice or her movements. 
So perfectly unconcerned did she seem that I 
felt quite bashful in stammering out—‘‘ I was 
sorry to hear of Mr. Green’s death, Alice. I 


| only learned it fiom Mr. Ayrlie this morning.” 


*“*'Thank you, Miss Anne. Yes; he’s gone 
is poor grandfather. He was full of years, you 
know. Take another glass, Mr. Ayrlie. It 
warms the stomach on a cold day like this. 
And there’s no trash in it—no ‘dulteration. 
Shop things is full of ’dulteration. I hear as 
they put it in pretty well in every thing nowa- 
days. Grandfather was greatly respected, and 
he left a good bit of property behind him. No 
one can say to the contrary of that.’ 

“* Some of it ought to fall to your share, Al- 
ice; and I hope it will,” said I. 

‘* Ah! ought stands for nothing in this world, 
Miss Anne. And I fancy that’s about all I 
shall get. I’m making myself a black gown, 
you see, whether or no. It isn’t for me to show 
any want of respect to my poor mother’s own 


|father. As for crying and sobbing, I can’t 


play the hypocrite. But I shall put on a de- 
cent bit o’ mourning. Mrs. Mat, my sister-in- 
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things 
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** And our old lodger was there, I heard say 
—Mr. L: He’s a pleasant-spoken chap- 
gentleman,” Alice, herself. 
“They do say he’s going to leave the army. 
Father heard some talk about it down at the 
between two sporting gents as come in 
to look at a dog-cart. It it would be a 
for Mr. Lacer’s a fine figure of a 


d t 


said correcting 


shop 
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pity a’most ; 
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out for his years; and 
Have you seen 


man—may be a bit too s 
he looks grand in his red coat. 
him, Mr. Ayrlie ?” 

‘*No,” answered Donald, shortly. Then he 
added, with his scrupulous truthfulness, ‘I 
believe he passed me on horseback this morn- 
ing. I did not face. I know 
him. Anne, I’m afraid I must to 
come at once. We shall be late.” 

Alice’s blue eyes shot a keen glance on him, 
and then on me. I felt it rather than saw it. 

She detained me by a corner of my shaw] 


see his don’t 


ask you 


] 


just as we were going out, and whispered: 

**He’s as good as gold, is Mr. Donald. You 
don’t know, Miss Anne, how high the folks 
think of him here. And as for Mr. Lacer, he 
bain’t fit to tie Mr. Donald’s shoe-string, for all 
his red coat.” 
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wright. I did not know what Matthew would | 
do, but I had unpleasant forebodings. 

‘* But,” said he, with a sort of weak eagerness 
of manner which he showed sometimes, poor, 
sorely-tried man!—‘ but the sister is such a 
kindly, good creature, [ am not really afraid 
that Mr. Matthew will be unreasonable. I am 
not, really r” 

It seemed to me that the world had suddenly 
grown full of troubles. On every side there 
was anxiety and struggle. I said so to my 
grandfather as we were walking back toward 
Mortlands. 

**One use of our own troubles, Anne,” said 
he, “is to discipline us to feel for others. 
Children and very young persons are frequent- 
ly shallow and selfish, because they are unable 
from their own experience to imagine the suf- 
ferings of those around them.” 

** All children are not selfish, grandfather,” 
said I. ‘Did you ever see any thing more 
thoughtful and good than poor little Lizzie 
Arkwright ?” 

I had been up stairs before leaving Wood 
Street, and had seen the five children. Lizzie, 
Martha, and 'Teddy were now convalescent, but 
they had none of them yet left their chamber. 
Lizzie was dressed, and was able to move about 
and attend to the others a little. She would 
have done more than her strength justified if 
she had not been checked. When I entered 
the nursery, as the children’s sleeping-room was 
called, Lizzie was sitting on a wooden chair, 
heaped up with patchwork-covered cushions, 
so as to raise her to a sufficient height for her 
purpose, close beside Mary’s crib, patiently turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book full of gaudily 
colored pictures, to amuse the sick child’s lan- 
guid eyes. ‘There were four small, narrow cribs 
of unpainted wood in the bare room. The four 
little girls slept here. The room was, fortu- 
nately, spacious and sufficiently airy. Teddy 
usually occupied a little attic, with a sloping 
roof, at the top of the house; but since his ill- 
ness he had been brought down stairs to a little 
strip of a room next to his sisters’, and which 
was absolutely unfurnished save for his tiny 
bed. Mrs. Arkwright and Donald were with 
Teddy when I entered the nursery. Grand- 
father was standing beside little Jane’s crib, 
contemplating its small occupant with a benev- 
olent face. 

‘* How is Jane ?” said I, addressing my grand- 
father. 

‘Oh, she'll do all right. She’s getting on 
famously. Jane is a great deal better.” 

Jane slowly turned her bright, attentive eyes, 
which she had kept fixed on grandfather while 
he was speaking, toward me, and giving the 
oddest little ghost of one of her old emphatic 
nods—for Jane was too weak to make a vigor- 
ous gesture—observed, corroboratively, ‘*’Es ; 
Dane is a gate deal better.” 

I kissed the little creature, and she received 
my caress very graciously. They told me she 
had spoken of me and asked for me more than 


once. But she made no extravagant demon- 
strations of joy at seeing me; only she curled 
her wasted mite of a hand round my forefin- 
ger, and held me near her as long as I remained 
in the room. 

**Miss Furness!” called out Mary, in her 
contralto tones, now very feeble and a little 
hoarse, ‘look at the pictures! ain't they beau 
tiful? Blue Beard and Cinner—Cinnerella, 
and ever so many! Dr. Hewson gave it to 
me.” 

** Oh, it is beautiful, Mary! all the colors of 
the rainbow! Dr. Hewson is very good, is he 
not ?” 

There was a chorus of, ‘‘Oh yes! that he 
is'” and Teddy, hearing this through the half- 
open door of his room, joined in it with an en- 
thusiastic ‘‘ Hooray! He says I’m to have meat 
to-morrow! Hoo-ra-a-ay!” 

Little Jane could not shout, but, not to be 
behindhand, she raised her head, and softly 
rubbed her cheek against the lappet of * Dr, 
Hewson’s” rough great-coat, as he stood by the 
side of her crib. There was something in the 
innocent, confiding, baby action which brought 
the tears to my eyes. As I turned my head J 
saw Mrs. Arkwright and Donald standing side 
by side, in the doorway of Teddy's room, and 
looking on at the little scene. 

I do not know whether a great painter could 
have rendered the extraordinary blending of 
feelings which was expressed in Mrs. Ark- 
wright’s face. There was gratitude to my 
grandfather, and trust in him, undoubtedly. 
And there was love for her children, and a 
kind of compassion for their sickness which 
was almost more fierce than tender, if I may 
say what sounds so strange. And there was 
the old yearning, grudging look, as though she 
were pained not to be ad/ to the little ones, and 
were wrestling with her jealousy of those who 
were kind to them. 

It lasted but an instant. She came forward 
and spoke to me much in her usual manner. 
And after my grandfather and Donald had as- 
sured her that the children were going on per- 
fectly well, and the latter had promised to look 
in again that evening, we took our leave, and 
walked up the long High Street to Mortlands. 
And then it was that I told grandfather how it 
seemed. to me that the world had suddenly 
grown full of troubles. 

I would not prolong my stay at Mortlands 
beyond the next morning. I was very anxious 
to get home, and to talk of all I had heard of 
father’s prospects with my mother. Grand- 
father said he would drive me to Water-Eard- 
ley himself. We set out immediately after an 
early breakfast. During the first part of our 
drive grandfather spoke chiefly of Donald. He 
praised him warmly, and said he showed great 
aptitude for his profession, as well as steady de- 
termination to study it. There was a large 
hospital at Horsingham, and grandfather said he 
thought this establishment would afford Donald 
opportunities of learning a great deal before it 
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would be necessary for him to go to London. 
discourse, he 
asked, ‘‘ How old are you, Anne?” 

‘““Twenty, grandfather.” 

‘“H’m! You're very much of a child in 
some things for twenty. Ha! When is your 


Suddenly, in the midst of this 


birthday ?” 

“On the 17th of September.” 

‘You will be twenty-one—of age, that is—on 
the 17th of next September ?” 

“¥ea.” 

‘“¢T wish to Heaven we may induce your fa- 
ther to make a move fic m this place before the 
autumn.” 

After that grandfather fell musing 
silence, which lasted until we reached the gate 
at Water Eardley. 

Father was still in his room. 


into a 


We found mo 
ther tying up some geraniums in the window 
of the little morning-room. 
to see her father, and we three had an earnest 
talk together. 


She was overjoved 


“You've told Anne, then?” said my mother. | 


I understood well enough why she had pre 
ferred that 
rather than telling it me herself. 


he should tell me of their project 


from uttering any word that might seem to r 
flect on her husband. And yet, in some way, 
it was necessary that [should be made acquaint- 
ed with the state of affairs. 
to find that I knew it. 
Grandfather asked her if she had sai 
thing to George about it lately, and she 
swered yes; 


any 
an 
and that he had really seemed to 
contemplate cutting himself loose from all the 
entanglements and temptations that bound him 
to Horsingham. 

‘“'Things must be very bad with him, to make 


thoughtfully. 

Mother fired up, or, I might say, 
up, for her wrath was very brief. ‘* 
George has been very unfortunate,” she said. 


“Tt is not for me to blame him, at all events, 


for he has been led on and on from one loss to} many a day. 
another in the hope of making money for me} his wife’s pale, worn, 


and Anne, 

“Well, well, Lucy,” 
mildly, ‘‘if we can but convince him that gam 
bling can do no good to any human creature 


gave a half 
i Fatal, Ti 
what I fez ; 
head that is to 


yes ; 


| trembling lip and streaming eyes. ‘ 


She shrank } 
| sadly. 


She was relieved | 


| toit by hearing mot! 


flickered 
Poor dear 


said my grandfather, 


Grandfather | his hands to his head and 
: van on hearing this. 

exclaimed. ‘‘ Just 
some scheme in his 


his 


Give him time! 


make fortune, of course. 
Let him procrastinate ! Yes, 
and at the end of the autumn, instead of 
being ankle-de« he og, he will be knee 
deep, if not over | and ears!” 
‘“My poor George!” said mother, with a 
It is not 
for himself. He wants nothing for himself!” 
‘He’ wants what the who 
takes brandy that he knows to be poison just as 


well as the whole College of Physic lans,” 


drunkard wants, 


** Oh, father, how can you speak so harshly ? 
[I can not hear such things said of George. I 
) tht I 


It was a painful scene. All my reason and 
my conscience were on grandfather’s side. But 
I felt my heart full of yearning compassion fo1 
my mother. I went to her, and took her in 
my arms, and laid her head on my shoulder. 
“ Don't ‘*We will stay 


together, come what will, and help each other. 


crv, mother,” I said. 


‘*T have done more harm than good by com 


ing, it seems,” said gran 


father, looking at us 
But he had not done 


more harm than 
good. 


That evening, when he was gone away, and 


| afterward during many quiet hours, mother and 


[ talked, and planned, and hoped, and gradu 
ally familiarized ourselves with the thought of 
leaving Water-Eardley. And I thought that 
if we thus became accustomed to the notion of 


| dwelling on it, father would likewise grow used 


ther speak of it in her gentle, 


pleasant way, and with the woman’s tact—made 
him listen to the scheme,” said my grandfather, 


fine and keen by her great love—that taught 


| her to cease from speaking when she perceived 


that her words became importunate. 
Father, affectionate 
in his manner; 


meanwhile, grew more 
more considerate, more kind, 


more like his old self than I had seen him for 


| Sometimes, when he looked at 
sweet face, his own would 
tenderness, 


But IL knew 


lines upon my 


wear an expre sorrowful 


ssion of 


such as touched heart. 
that it 


mother’s anxious forehead, and prematurely 


my very 


was he who had traced 


and that to go on in the hope of retrieving what | robbed her fair skin of its healthy bloom. 1 


he has lost is to follow the most treacherous will-| had a way of contemplating my own emotions as 
o’-the-wisp that ever tempted men into bogs and | though from a superior and exterior point of 
quagmires, we may confess that good has come |} and I knew all this, 
| sented it, even while I was yielding to # tear- 
He went on to urge that the change could} ful sympathy with my father, which, after all, 
not be made too soon; that delay must be un 
wise, and might be fatal; and that he thought | 


George should take some preliminary step as to | 


view, and in a manner re 


out of that evil.” 


did not go much deeper than a mere physical 
affection of my nerves. 

I believe that there were times when my fa 
the giving up of the house and farm at once. | ther deceived 
Then by degrees he drew from mother the con 


himself into a generous enthusi 
asm that fancied itself re 
fession that George had promised to take some | He would talk even before me sometimes of his 
decisive measures next autumn. 3ut that he | 
had declared he must try to battle on until aft 
er the month of September. 

that the sacrifice might not be necessary at all. 


ady for self-sacrifice. 
errors and his faults, and of the hope he had in 
lthe future. And he would say that poverty 
And that after | did not frighten him; if he could but be free 
| from debt he should be content, only for his 


* 








Lucy. And mother would take his hand and 
kiss it, and tell him that she feared nothing so 
that they were spared to each other; and would 
build pretty castles in the air, to be inhabited 
by him and her and me, which were like the 
edifices in a fairy story, with the gold and dia- 
monds and precious stones left out. Oh me! 
oh me! How it all comes back again, the 
With the ghosts of the 
heartaches that were real, and the hopes that 





f that time! 
that superior and exterior me knew to be false! 
And the ghost of—not of a love, but the fancy 
of a love waited on by little fluttering fears and 
vanities- 





slight, light, frivolous little vanities 
that were really as afraid of the clear eyes of 
the contemplative conscience in me as a flock 
of hurrying, purposeless, dizzy bats would be of 
the sun at noontide. 

And yet that was all a part of the life that I 
have lived. And even the gauzy-winged vani- 
ties have been touched with a grave twilight, 
for they have become * portions and parcels of 
the dreadful past.” 

Dreadful in its unchangeableness—in its ir- 
revocableness ; but yet not without a strange, 
sweet pathos to look back upon. For it seems 
to me sometimes that the past, like the long 
crystal streak above an autumn sunset, gives a 
solemn beauty to trivial things that stand re- 
vealed against its ineffable depths, as the little 
still twigs and leaflets of a tangled hedge show 
with a carven clearness upon the evening light. 

There seemed to come a pause in our lives, 
like the lull on a tempestuous night when the 
wind ceases wearily for a while, and a smooth 
flood of silence rushes into one’s ears and fills 
one’s brain. 

Gervase Lacer was ofien with us. Many an 
evening we sat around the fire, we four; some- 
times talking, often silent. Dreaming, think- 
ing, planning—what different dreams, thoughts, 
and plans! And thus the winter wore away, 
and the early spring, and the summer-time was 
at hand. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


From the night of the famous ball there had 
been a feud between Sam Cudberry and his 
sister, and Mr. Lacer was the subject of it. 
Clementina was disposed to side with her broth- 
er, but Tilly and Henny were too strong for her. 
She had been used to submit to Tilly on certain 
points all her life, and the time for rebellion had 
not yet arrived—perhaps never would arrive. 

Miss Cudberry announced to every one, 
whether it concerned them to know it or not, 
that Mr. Lacer was a low-bred, impertinent 
coxcomb. 
of shame at proclaiming her sudden change of 
opinion about him, nor did she hesitate to avow 
the cause of it. It was that he had failed to 
show her “‘ proper attention at her ball.” That 
was what she said, and, so far as it went, it was 
true. But there was another reason for her 
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She was not troubled by any sense 


. rr) 
indignation and animosity; to wit, that Mr. 
Lacer had danced with me, and talked with me, 
and paid more attention to me in various ways 
than Miss Cudberry at all approved of. j 

‘*That’s not what pa goes to the expense of 
a ball for!” exclaimed Tilly, with much bitter- 
ness. ‘Not for the purpose of having Anne 
Furness’s head turned with conceit and vanity by 
officers! ‘Though Mr. Lacer is but an ensign, 
he might know how to behave himself! But J 
hear more about him than he perhaps guesses, 
And ?f his father wasn’t a tavern-keeper at Ep- 
som, I stand open to correction, that’s all! It 
is something new, I fancy, for Miss Cudberry 
of Woolling to be passed over in her own house 
by bar-men and pot-boys.” 
was repeated to us by Sam Cudberry. 


All this and more 
He was 
resolved not to give up “his friend,” as he called 
Mr. Lacer. At the same time, it was not easy 
to receive any guest at Woolling in Tilly’s de- 
spite. Sam, therefore, honored Water-Eardley 
with his presence a good deal at thistime, ‘I 
can see Lacer more comfortably here than at 
Woolling. And George gives a fellow a very 
decent glass of wine,” said our cousin, with de- 
lightful frankness. 

I wondered that he did not prefer seeing Mr. 
Lacer at Brookfield, which was nearer to his 
own house than Water-Eardley. But Sam did 
not leave me long in perplexity on this point. 
It appeared from his statement that Mr. Lacer’s 
brother officers did not receive Sam with the 
courtesy and cordiality due to a Cudberry of 
Woolling. Sam had dined at the mess once, 
but pronounced the whole thing ‘‘ deadly slow,” 
and the officers of the gallant ——th a set of 
beastly, stuck-up fools, //e shouldn’t go there 
any more. §. Cudberry, Junior, of Woolling, 
didn’t need to go a-begging for a shabby dinner 
and a bottle of cheap wine. He knew where it 
came from, and what it cost! 

I marveled greatly what these gentlemen 
could have said or done to make it so plain 
even to Sam’s apprehension that his company 
was not welcome; and, further, to induce him 
to abstain from bestowing it on them whether 
they liked it or not. On my hinting this to 
Mr. Lacer.he told me, with a half-smiling, half- 
vexed expression of countenance, that Sam had 
drunk so much and talked so much, on the oc- 
casion of his dining at mess, as to have given 
offense to several of the men present. I shud- 
dered to think what Sam might be, with his 
weak brain heated by wine, and his tongue 
loosened, and his spirits raised with the no- 
tion of being in good company! 

‘You know, your cousin is peculiar in his 
manner, to say the least of it,” observed Mr. 
Lacer. 

“ How dreadful for you /” Texclaimed. “ He 


| went as your guest, and you must have been 





greatly annoyed and mortified. But how did 
you contrive to make Sam understand that— 
that —you could never introduce him among 
your friends again?” 

** Well, I—I simply told him so,” said Mr. 
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racer, with a kind of despairing gesture, 


} 


which 


suggested to my mind how many tentatives at 












nveying the truth with some delicacy must 
ve been tried and failed before he had re 
rse to that strong measure. 
“Of course it was a most unple nt thing t 
he proceeded. ‘But Cudberry is so—so 
id, so utt rly unlike other } ople, that I had 
to come to that, and I managed it somel 





At first he said that if he | 





leasant to an 


< 





bove calling on them and 


»d he had had a 





S ppos¢ 1¢ l £lass 
ry Couldn’t be helped 
ll square! But I knew 
), And, furtunately, the 1 
lonel in the streets of Bro 
ead, So he turned round 
| declared they were a se 
ould never go near them agai 
And in this manner it came to pass that Sam 


ten at 








ght summer we 
Lacer like a leecl either encour 
ged nor d yuraged him, but just endured 
with t] nathet to] ae } 
jus presence With The apa tic tolerance V 1¢ 
had grown upon him lately Mr. Lacer’s i 


dulgence for Sam frequently sur 


ndured him not only with 


ood-humor; and Sam very frequently passed 
the bounds of civility when he was disposed to 
be witty and humorous. 

One day wh had been talking to me 





of Mr. Lacer after 
partly patroni 
berry of Woolli 
anger outside the charmed circle of 
connection, and 

the 


( i 
being the friend of a Cud- 





ng, and partly contemptuous, as 


being a sti 
as be ing, more 
over, absent at moment—I was moved to 
him with some heat, ‘* You ought to be 
I think, Sam. He 


always, 


say to 
very grateful to Mr. Lacer, 
kind and good-na 
and you are not always 


18 very 
him as 
you might be!” 

Sam looked at fixe 
1 


letting his mouth expand by deg 


dly 


me , grinned slowly, 
winked, 
I'm 


y sweet sake, 


rees, 
and then said, ‘‘ Why, you don’t suppose 
such a flat as to think it’s all for m 
do you?” 

A conscious feeling kept me silent, and I felt 
my face grow hot and red. however, 
went on to say something that I did not at all 
expect, 


sam, 


** Lacer knows that I ain’t as green as grass. 
He’s found out that I’m up to a thing or two; 
keep my eyes open, and move with the times. 
My governor's a little too much of the old 
school—/e wasn’t born yesterday, as he says. 
No good strok- 
ing him the wrong way; but fair play’s a jewel, 
‘Honor among thieves,’eh? As 
long as Lacer don’t split on me, I don’t split on 
him; so there’s no particular gratitude in the 
case, Miss Anne.” 

Sam concluded with a prolonged chuckle, and 
many nods and winks. 


{ don’t tell him every thing. 


you know. 
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I was a good deal annoyed by all this. That 
Sam should desire to keep many of his actions 
secret from his father did not at all surprise me, 
He was almost entirely dependent on Uncle 
Cudberry dur his | and could not afford to 
displeas 1" t he had doubtless been 
( ging el to to Mr. Lacer—or 
art of it i Ss ! la quee cunning se 
cretiveness of character, wl seemed never to 

| l Ss Os boisterous and 
B W it Mr ] LCE could 
to Sam t s ld give the lat- 
( ri hi I Lf ss to con 
me to the conclusion that it wa 
» at | Vil ortance to Sam 
teran But its being foolish 
t me from dwelling on his words 

n} } l. 

Suddenly, o1 red what Alice 
Kitchen had sa it Mr. Lace 
was about to lea ld it be true ? 
And if so, was t lluding to ? 
And vet v ke r. Lacer was 
on such intimat father that I 
thought he wi yw the truth, 
nd I asked hit Father, do you know 

means to leave the army ?” 
iy thing to you about it?” 


<Ing a counter-question. 
»! But Lheard it red.” 
He will sell out 


rume¢ 





**T wonder why ? 


** He isn’t happy in his regiment ; his colonel 


is a stiff, puritanical, canting old fellow, and he 
makes it unpleasant for him 

Bat,” id I, after a g 
which my father, whe was 





dinner cigar in 





gan mak- 
** but, 


little pocket-book wi 
ing figures on it with a father, 
could he not excha 
instead of le: 
**Qne thousand to twenty-five, or say half a 
point less—eh? Oh, me, Anne; 
, l! I don’t know. I 


there’s a good girl! 


into another regiment, 





ving the army altogether ?” 
don’t bo 
Yes; 
suppose he’s sick of the service. 

It was not very long after this that Mr. Lacer 
came into mother’s sitting-room with a 


** There,” 





news 
said he, ** Mrs, 


paper in his hand. 
Furness, is my order of release. 

He gave her the Gaze 
and I read over her shoul 


tte, and she 1 


ler, that 
ermitted to retire by the sale 


ead in it, 
Ensign Ger 
vase Lacer was | 
of his commission. 

‘¢ You do not seem much surprised,” said he, 
looking first at motherand thenatme. We told 
him that been prepared for this news 
for some time; but that, as he had kept his own 
counsel so closely, we had not ventured to speak 


Even 1 


} } 
we nad 


ow mother refrained from 
He presently went 


of it to him. 
asking him any questions. 
out into the garden to get her some flowers she 
wanted to fill a vase with that stood on the little 


table near the window. The window was wide 
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open, and Mr. Lacer, coming back with the 
flowers in his hand, leaned with both elbows 
on the sill, and began to speak of himself and 
his prospects. I was working near the window, 
my mother arranging her nosegay. The sun- 
shine slanted into the room; the lowing of cattle 
came up from a distant field; every thing seem- 
ed still and peaceful; and Mr. Lacer stood 
there, at the open window, like a portrait in its 
frame, and spoke in a low voice, dropping out 
almost unconnected sentences one after the 
other, more as if he were talking to himself 
than to us. 


“*T should have told you long ago, Mrs. Fur- 
ness. You have been so good to me, and I 


have such a regard for you, that I should have | 


felt it right to tell you, if I had told any one ; 
but I kept my own counsel, because—because I 
was not sure that I should succeed. It has 
been a troublesome matter in some ways. Two 
years ago—a year ago—I should not have cared 
about going to India, or the Cape, or any where 
else; they might have sent me to Sierra Leone 
for all I should have cared about the matter then. 
Now I find the idea of being ordered abroad 
very terrible. But I couldn't stay at home just 
for wishing it. I was obliged to try and see 
some chance before me, if I remained in En- 
gland and left the army, of getting bread and 
cheese. I’m not a rich man, you know, Mrs, 
Furness, though I’m the only son of a wealthy 
father. Some day, I suppose, I shall be well 
provided for. Let Mrs. Lacer grasp as she will, 
she can hardly rob me of all my inheritance, 
and she has no children of her own. Well, I 
thought I saw a chance—a hope; I worked it 
all out by myself. Yesterday I wrote to my 
father, to tell him that the business is conclud- 
ed. So it is of no use his remonstrating.” 

**Oh, L hope,” said mother, and then stopped 
and raised her soft eyes to the young man’s face. 
His eves were cast down, and he was picking a 
crimson flower to pieces, petal by petal, as he 
still leaned with his arms on the window-sill. 
‘“*My dear Mr. Lacer,” mother proceeded, 
‘since you speak so openly to me, you won't 
mind my saying that I hope you have not act- 
ed rashly in resigning your commission. Will 
your father approve of your having done so? 
Of course I do not pretend to dictate to you. 
You must know your own affairs best. Only 
I do hope you have well considered the mat- 
ter.” 

‘Oh yes,” said Mr. Lacer, rather slowly, 
and in an absent manner, “Yes, yes, I could 
not do otherwise.” 

**Mrs. and Miss Cudberry of Woolling,” an- 
nounced the maid-servant, opening the door of 
the sitting-room at this moment. 

I believe we all looked scared ; I am sure I 
felt so. Mr. Lacer started and took his elbows 
from the window-sill, as Mrs. and Miss Cud- 
berry rustled into the room. 

The door precisely faced the open window ; 
so that the first object which Tilly beheld, as 
she bounced in, a pace behind her mother, was 


Mr. Lacer’s head and shoulders, framed, as I 
have said, in the window opposite. Mr. Lacer 
took his hat off. ‘Tilly made a bow, the like 
of which, I should think, had never been seen 
by him ; for he stared in genuine astonishment. 
It was a writhing movement of her whole body, 
accompanied by a rapid semicircular sw eep of 
her head, which she finally turned away from 
him over her shoulder. When Mrs. Cudberry 
saw Mr. Lacer, which she did the moment aft- 
er having shaken hands with my mother, she 
made a hesitating movement, as though she 
would have gone to the window and shaken 
hands with him, but Tilly undisguisedly pulled 
her sleeve, and detained her. 

“I think I'll go in search of your father, Miss 


| Furness,” said Mr, Lacer to me. (I was seated 


close to the window, as I have said, and I had 
not left it, although I rose when Aunt Cud- 
berry came into the room.) ‘He said he would 
have a stroll and a cigar with me in the river- 
side meadows by-and-by.” Then he added 
rapidly, speaking almost in a whisper, ** What 
on earth is the matter with Miss Cudberry of 
Woolling? She all but cut me! What have 
I done ?” 

I shook my head, and made a little sign 
that I could not speak just then ; and he smiled, 
slightly shrugged his shoulders, and walked 
away down the garden path, having first be 
stowed on Miss Cudberry a most elaborate and 
exaggerated bow, of which she took no no 
tice. 

**So you've got him here, my dear!” said 
Aunt Cudberry, seating herself all aslant in 
an arm-chair, and squeezing her face into a 
strange complicated grimace. 

‘Got him here?” repeated my mother, inter- 
rogatively. 

*“Got that Mr. Lacer, my dear. Ah, well, 
I don’t know, I’m sure! I hear all sort of 
things; but I sometimes don’t know what to 
think—really and truly I don't!” 

That Aunt Cudberry did not know what to 


| think on many subjects was not so astonishing 


a statement as she appeared to deem it was. 
My mother made no reply; and Tilly, who had 
been talking to me in a more sharp and dicta- 
torial manner than usual, broke in with an 
animated tirade against Mr. Lacer. She was 
very voluble, and very bitter. My mother kept 
casting imploring glances at me to bespeak my 


| forbearance. Isaid no word; neither did Mrs. 





Cudberry nor my mother; so Tilly talked un- 
interruptedly until she was tired. 

‘*Tilly ts a little severe, poor thing!” said 
Aunt Cudberry, deprecatingly, when her daugh- 
ter paused. 

** Now, ma!” cried Tilly, in a warning voice. 
‘* None of that, ma! No shifting it all on me, 
Mrs. Cudberry, if you please! You know | 
speak the family feeling, and the family opin- 
ion. And if you like to see your only son en- 
ticed on to his ruin, pa doesn’t, and my sis- 
ters don’t, and I don’t. So pray say nothing 
about severity, ma.” 








ANNE F 


This was a new turn; and I could not re 
frain from asking her what she meant by Mrs. 
Cudberry seeing her enticed to 
“Tilly satisfied my curiosity with the 
greatest alacrity. 


“only son 
ruin ’ 
Her statement, given witl 
much energy and superfluous expenditure of 
nted to this: Sam Cudberry had 
become very intimate with Mr. Lacer. 


words, amou 

It was 
supposed that Sam had entered into some rac- 
ing speculations—on a small scale for the pres- 
nt, it was true, but dangerous as a | 
of gambling. As Sam had never exhibited any 
taste of the kind before, it must be attributed to 
the influence of his new friend. Mr. Lacer was 
Sam and he 
They had been seen driv- 


epyinning 


known to frequent race-courses. 
were often together. 
ing together on mysterious expeditions, no one 
knew whither, in the neighborhood of W 

the county town. 


Mr. Lacer was not in good 
odor with his brother officers. He owed mon- 
ey in Brookfield, and his father was not a gen- 
tleman, but a tavern-keeper. 

‘“* How, in the name of wonder, did you glean 
asked my mother, looking 
quite bewildered; for, as I have said, I give 


only a compressed and unadorned version of 


all this gossip ?” 


Tilly’s copious discourse, enriched with num- 
berless circumstantial trivialities. 

‘*‘T made it my business to pick up all the 
information I could about the person Lacer, 
rejoined Tilly, unblushingly. ‘*‘He has been 
spied upon more than he thinks for. And so 


has Sam. Sam 


is close and cunning, but he | 
don’t hoodwink Miss Cudberry. I shall teach 
him not to trample on his own family.” 

Finally, she brought out 
formation that 
out of tl 


as a climax the in- 
Mr. Lacer had rned 
le army.” 


66 ty) 
tu 


been 
“My dear Tilly,” said my mother, gently, 
“Tam glad to be able to 
are mistaken there.” 
**Not a bit of it, Mrs. 
he hadn’t told you, but it’s true for all that!” 


assure you 


that you 


| 
George! 


In vain we tried to explain to her that there | 
was no disgrace in an officer 
She 


selling his com- 
mission. shook her head obdurately. 
‘¢ Ah, it’s all very well,” she observed ; ‘ but he | 
only retired in time to prevent being turned 
out, 7f he wasn’t turned out. 
Mrs. Geor 


warn you. 


I have warned | 


ge, 


you, g 


I thought it my duty to 
And especially to warn Anne. I 
wish I could have seen my cousin George. I 
should have begged him as a favor not to en- 
courage Sam here. I know what he comes 
for. Itisto meet that man. J believe he’s a 
black-ball—no ; what do they call it ?—a black- 
leg! As to my cousin George himself: 
“*Po-o-or George!” murmured Mrs. Cud- 
berry. 
on that 


“Tt’s of no use saying any thing 


score !” 

Mrs. Cudberry, I suppose, was able to read 
the expression of my mother’s face better than 
her daughter was. Or perhaps she had some 
sympathy with her nephew's wife. She was 
not by nature nearly so hard and unfeelit 


197 § 
ig: 


is 


| correct as to the main fact, althous 


I supposed |° 


| valuable stock in trade. 


| yet satisfied. 


URNESS. 
At all events, sl checked Miss Cud 
s further utterances decisively, by rising 
away, F l Tilly, 

ther people, the announcement that it 
10 use saying any thing” o1 
pr 


ut it with peculiar | 


yr with as with 


many 
was 


1 this or that sub- 
] 


pre. 
juacity, 
When they were gone at la 
back wearily in her chair, 
After a prol 


**Oh me, how glad I 


*t, was the pretty sure ide to her talking 
mother sat 
for 
nged pause she said ; 


st, 


and was silent 
some time. 
if 


were over, 


out of al 


and we were 
+moil! 


away 1 this talk and tur- 
is not selfis} But 
. happiet 

really happier—even in quite poverty, pro- 
vided we could have « 


world in the face.” 


I hope it 


1 to wish 


1 he 
1 be 


it. 
I do believe your dear father woul 


1 little peace, and look the 


That evening Sam Cudberry came as usual. 
We had told my father of Tilly’s words, but he 
answered shortly and sharply that we might 
find something better to do than to repeat sucl 
nonsense; that Sam was his own master; and 
that he (father) would receive what guests he 
chose without asking for the ap} roval or caring 
for the disay 

And so things continued as they were for 
some time longer. 


proval of any one. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ir proved to be quite true that old Mr. Green 
had left all his property to his grandson Mat 
thew. For once gossip and rumor had been 

igh the amount 


of the old coach-m srs wealth had been ex- 
rerated in some instances, 


The 


asum sufficient to have enable 


and in others un 
truth was that he left behind him 
1 Matthew Kitch 
en tolive in comfort for the rest of his days with- 


derstated. 


out working, had he been so minded, besides the 
‘ good-will” of the coach-making business, anda 
It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that Matthew's greed 
He sl 


ing up business. 


or ambition was not 
»wed no symptoms of giv 
On the contrary, he had the 
work-shops and all the premises enlarged, and 
was for orders. He 
with his family to a smart h , newly fur- 
nished in the gaudiest style Mrs. Matthew 
Kitchen could achieve, and bade to be 


prosperous ¢ his 


solicitous new removed 


ouse 


fain 
come one of the most mon; 
fellow-townsmen. , 

Neither Alice nor her fatl 
farthing. ‘* Father’ 
said Alice to me. 


is, as Mat knows. 


inherited : 
Miss Anne,’ 
* And a good workman he 
And Mat kindly keeps him 
on; and has even raised his wage ten shillings 
a week. It’s wonderful kind of Mat, isn’t it ?” 
Then, with a sudden ch: >of manner: ‘* Why, 
you don’t suppose he’d have done that much 


ey 
1€1 


s 


foreman, 


n 


but for father saying—and it was true enough 
too—that he could get more money from Hob- 
son’s, of Brookfield, and threatening to go. J 
put father up to it. He was that cast down 


and disappointed at the \ 


vill, as he’d have given 
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up altogether if rd ne let him. But no. 
Mat, he says it’s very sinful to bear a grudge 
against the dead on account of a bit of filthy 
lucre. And he’s always a-throwing Scripture 
texts in your teeth. So I says to father, now 


it’s no good our cutting off our noses to spite | 


our faces, that’s certain sure. But, again, 
where’s the need to stand and be kicked? We | 
bear no grudge. Well and good. But you 
aren't being paid a foreman’s wage, and that | 
you know, father. And though you might 
work for poor pay for Grandfather Green, that’s | 
no reason you should do the same for Mat. So 
you just go and say, ‘ The laborer is Worthy of 
his hire,’ and tell him you must have a rise. 


Don’t you let Mat draw you into arguing, but | 


stick to your text—he’s fond enough of texts— 


and says you, ‘The laborer is worthy of his | 


hire, and Hobson's is willing to give it !’” 

I heard afterward that Selina complained 
that her husband’s father was ‘‘so grasping,” 
and that Matthew had enough to do to satisfy 
old Kitchen and Alice, who fancied that be- 


cause they had been left out of the will, poor | 


Matthew was bound to find them in the fat of 
the land. And she, also, was in the habit of 
drawing an instructive moral from the family 
history ; demanding of her hearers what could 
they expect when old Kitchen and Alice had 


flown in the face of Providence by having a | 


lodger who went to the races, and moreover 





made unto ihe 
of unrighteousness; by which phrase (unintel 
ligible to Selina’s comprehension, and therefore 
made te duty whenever she wished to be 
impressive) Mrs. Matthew Kitchen intended to 
allude to Alice’s inti in Mr. Arkwright 


poverty-stricken home, and her kindness to his 





sick little children, 


I had an unexpected opportunity of hearing 
Mrs. Matthe entiments from her own liy 








- ’ ¢s “er 


‘ * ‘ae dig 
opm tepe saa 
‘Pim. ¢ ae 


msciyes friends of the mammon 


rious reasons of temperament and education, ; 
much smaller one to me than to her, I could not 
; but admire and pity her in this circumstance, 
| For such efforts there is no stimulus of excite- 
| ment, no sense of the heroic, no sympathetic 
appreciation, to lighten their dead weight of 
mean commonplace. 

Poor mother! Her life had latterly been 
| lary gely made up of the like flat and depressing ’ 
fulfillments of irksome duty. For myself, I had 
| no belief in the efficacy of the step my father 
| had bidden us take. That Matthew Kitchen’s 
| pride would be flattered by it I did not doubt. 
| But if my father supposed that any such piece 
| of flattery would avai] to loosen Mat’s tight grip 
of his debtor, or to coax him into patience for 
| a day longer than patience fully suited his con- 
venience, my father was, I was persuaded, fa- 
tally mistaken. However, it was not my part 
to add to mother’s distress by hinting this opin- 
ion to her, and I, of course, refrained from dis- 
couraging her. 

We paid our visit, and passed twenty soul 
depressing minutes in Matthew Kitchen’s gaud 
ily furnished parlor, that smelled like an up 
holsterer’s shop, and looked like a room in a 
child’s baby-house seen through a magnifying 
glass. There was the same incongruity of col 
| or, the same varnished brightness and air of un 
substantial fragility which one observes in a 


box of toys. 


And there sat Selina, in uncompromising 
flesh and blood, looking more than erdinarils 





heavy and massive by contrast with her sur 
roundings. Selina was troubled by no bashful 





misgivings, She received her former mistress 
¢ 


with perfeet self-satisfaction. It 


ther who was nervous and anxious 





wis my mo 





cious of being in a false position 
Ilow is Alice?” I asked, in a hopeles 
pause, Which mother seemed ine ip ble of break 


ing I had not inquired for Selina’s husband 


r child, feeling, in truth, no interest in eather 


rmined to afleet none it wa 
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up altogether if I'd have let him. But no. | rious reasons of temperament and education, a 
Mat, he says it’s very sinful to bear a grudge | much smaller one to me than to her, I could no; 
against the dead on account of a bit of filthy | but admire and pity her in this circumstance 





lucre. And he’s always a-throwing Scripture 
texts in your teeth. So I says to father, now 
it’s no good our cutting off our noses to spite 
our faces, that’s certain sure. But, again, 


where’s the need to stand and be kicked? We | 


bear no grudge. Well and good. But you 
aren’t being paid a foreman’s wage, and that 
you know, father. And though you might 
work for poor pay for Grandfather Green, that’s 
no reason you should do the same for Mat. So 
you just go and say, ‘ The laborer is Worthy of 
his hire,’ and tell him you must have a rise. 
Don’t you let Mat draw you into arguing, but 
stick to your text—he’s fond enough of texts— 
and says you, ‘The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and Hobson's is willing to give it!’” 

I heard afterward that Selina complained 
that her husband’s father was ‘‘so grasping,” 


and that Matthew had enough to do to satisfy | 


old Kitchen and Alice, who fancied that be- 
cause they had been left out of the will, poor 
Matthew was bound to find them in the fat of 


For such efforts there is no stimulus of excite- 
| ment, no sense of the heroic, no sympathetic 
| appreciation, to lighten their dead weight of 
| mean commonplace. 
| Poor mother! Her life had latterly been 
| largely made up of the like flat and depressing 
| fulfillments of irksome duty. For myself, I had 
| no belief in the efficacy of the step my father 
| had bidden us take. That Matthew Kitchen’s 
pride would be flattered by it I did not doubt. 
But if my father supposed that any such piece 
of flattery would avail to loosen Mat’s tight grip 
| of his debtor, or to coax him into patience for 
a day longer than patience fully suited his con- 
venience, my father was, I was persuaded, fa- 
tally mistaken. However, it was not my part 
to add to mother’s distress by hinting this opin- 
ion to her, and I, of course, refrained from dis- 
couraging her. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| , A os 
| We paid our visit, and passed twenty soul 
| depressing minutes in Matthew Kitchen’s gaud 
| ily furnished parlor, that smelled like an up 


the land. And she, also, was in the habit of | holsterer’s shop, and looked like a room in a 
drawing an instructive moral from the family | child’s baby-house seen through a magnifying 


history ; demanding of her hearers what could 


|} glass. There was the same incongruity of col- 


they expect when old Kitchen and Alice had | or, the same varnished brightness and air of un 


flown in the face of Providence by having a 


| substantial fragility which one observes in a 


| ‘ 
lodger who went to the races, and moreover | box of toys. 


made unto themselves friends of the mammon 


And there sat Selina, in uncompromising 


of unrighteousness; by which phrase (unintel- | flesh and blood, looking more than ordinarily 


ligible to Selina’s comprehension, and therefore | 
made to do duty whenever she wished to be 
impressive) Mrs. Matthew Kitchen intended to 
allude to Alice’s intimacy in Mr. Arkwright’s 
poverty-stricken home, and her kindness to his 
sick little children. 

I had an unexpected opportunity of hearing 
Mrs. Matthew’s sentiments from her own lips, 
for one day my father came into the little sit- 
ting-room at home, and informed my mother 
and myself that he wished us to ‘‘ call on young 
Kitchen’s wife.” 


*'To—call—on—Selina?” repeated my mo- 
ther, as though she could scarcely believe her 
ears. Father seized the opportunity to be hot | 
and out of humor. He was ashamed of the 
yequest he was making, and took refuge in an- 
ger. He had never told mother of his money 
transactions with old Green; and the longer he 
delayed the revelation the more difficult it be- 
came. She was thoroughly perplexed and 
startled; and when father had dashed out of 
the room.-in a fit of temper—more than three- 
quarters feigned—she followed him hastily, to 
hide her tears from me, as I too well knew. 

3efore she could be induced to pay the visit, 
however, it must have been necessary to ac- 
quaint her with my father’s motives for desiring 


it, or, at all events, to give her some strongreason 
for his extraordinary request. My mother’s feel- 
ings were wrung, and her fortitude sorely tried 
by it. Does the reader despise her therefore ? 
For my part, although the sacrifice was, for va- 


heavy and massive by contrast with her sur 
roundings. Selina was troubled by no bashful 
misgivings. She received her former mistress 


| with perfect self-satisfaction. It was my mo- 
; ther who was nervous and anxious, and con- 


scious of being in a false position. 

““How is Alice?” I asked, in a hopeless 
pause, which mother seemed incapable of break- 
ing. I had not inquired for Selina’s husband 
or child, feeling, in truth, no interest in either, 
and being determined to affect none. It was, 
[ grant, a childish way of indemnifying myself 
for my enforced visit, and, as a means of pierc- 
ing Selina’s thick wrapping of phlegmatic self- 
complacency, utterly ineffectual. 

““Oh, Alice is very well. She is always 
strong, it seems to me. But me and Alice 
ain’t such friends as might be, you know. Al- 
ice has took it amiss poor dear grandfather's 
leaving his money as he did.” 

“J think it natural she should be disappoint- 
ed. But Alice seems to me to bear her lot 
with wonderful cheerfulness and good temper.” 

‘*Of course you don’t see the matter in a 


| sperritule light,” rejoined Selina, coolly. 


I was not quite childish enough to undo all 
that our visit had been meant to do by any 


sharpness of retort. Little as I believed in the 


usefulness of the effort that poor mother had 


| been urged to make, I understood very well that 


it did not become me to mar all hope of a good 
result by winding up our visit in a quarrel with 
Selina. I held my peace, therefore, and Mrs. 
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Matthew Kitchen proceeded to pour forth in a 
steady, equable, sluggish stream, a great many 
complaints of her sister-in-law’s conduct—chief- 
lv referable to a lack of spe rrituality. Alice's 
acquaintance with the Arkwrights was animad 
verted on, as though it dis- 
eful to the family of the Kitchens. Pres- 
for this | came 
Selina had too little conception of the ex 
to 
deavor to gloze over her own groveling motives. 


had been openly 
rac 


( 
ly the true sitterness 


reason 


istence of high thoughts or sentiments en- 


It is true that she had a few cant phrases of re- 


] 


ligion on her lips, but they were almost utterly 
and she had not the re 
them a rule of life. 

It appeared that Selina had been moved by a 
social jealousy of her 
quaintance to make 
Arkwright, which had signally failed. The ex- 
act particulars of the failure I never learned. 
But it was not difficult to conceive that Mrs. 
Arkwright’s uncompromising 


meaningless to her, 


motest notion of making 
law’s 


sister-in new ac 


some advances to Mrs. 


and bitter sincer- 

ty should not have smoothed itself to please 
Mrs. Mat Kitchen. Moreover, Mrs. Arkwright 
was proud for her husband, and would not have 
tolerated for an instant any assumption of equal- 
ity on the part of the ex-servant-maid. Hence 
Matthew and his wife hated the Arkwrights. 

I shall never forget the sensation of misery 
with which I sat in that glaring parlor, the sun 
streaming hotly in at the window, a French 
lock ticking loudly on the mantel-piece, and 
Selina brassily staring at mother and me. The 
house was so still, and the street so unfrequent- 
ed, that in the pauses of speech, and through 
the regular beat of the time-piece, I could hear 
Selina’s stays creak as breathed, 
gown rustle. The whole thing 
[here was so little excuse that 
put into words for the nervous 
and yet it 
mother rose to go away, 


she 
was maddening. 
could have been 
irritation I was 
was terribly real. When 
I fancied that I could 
not have endured two minutes more of it, had 
she protracted our visit by even that short space 
of time. 

“Go to Mortlands,” said mother, leaning 
wearily back in the pony-chaise; and thither 
we were driven. We hardly uttered a word 
to each other on the way. What was there 
to be said? ‘There were ludicrous elements 
enough in our call on Mrs. Matthew Kitchen; 
but we were neither of us in a mood to relish 
them. 

Mother walked through the shady garden, 
and entered by the glass door the dining-room 
at Mortlands. The room was cool and quiet, 
and fragrant with the scent of flowers which 
was blown in from the garden by the gentlest 
of little fluttering breezes, that seemed 
lazy and luxurious to fly far. ‘Tib had 
dead many a year, but there was a successor to 
a long successors—in the 


shape of a slate-colored Sk ye ter 


feeling ; 


too 
been 
Tib—one of line of 
ier, whose 
bright eyes looked out mysteriously from a mop 
of hair. “Whose bright eve t,”” J 
should say; for one orb was usual ssly 


looked ou 
ly hopeles 


and her | 


FURNESS. 


a habit he had of holding his head 
on one side, and thus causing his thick mane to 
hang askew. Roge 
colored terrier’s 
trance, 


»bseured by 


that was the slate- 
on our en- 
mother, lazily gave 


r Bacon 
name lazily arose 
lazily 
her hand a perft 


on the ¢ 


approached 
lick, and lazily lay down 
lis tail thumping a 


and his uneclipsed 


inctory 
again arpet 
lazy welcome on the 
eye beaming mildly. 

A thought came 
him, of how 
happiness is m 
this world. “Oh, 


myself, ‘it 


id as I looked a 


unequally and ine« 


into my he 
mngrehaealiie 
sted out to one and another in 
Roger said I to 
for no merit of yours that 


Bacon,” 


is surely 


you are my grandfather’s dog, wh four- 
footed felle 


many of 


> your 
v-mortals are 
them! 


forsooth; and does 


kicked and starved 
‘Conduct makes fate,’ 
not fate conduct ? 
and what a snappish, ill-conditioned cur might 
you not have been, O Ronse: if your character 
had been formed on a discipline of ten kicks to 
and that « 
entr: interrupted my sage 
We mus ay 


he said, and drive 


so 


make 


one bone, >» marrowless! ? 
Grandfather's 
and have tea with 
rv the light ot 
nearly at the full. 
She had intended 
pass the remainder of the afternoon at Mort- 
lands, I believe she took that indulgence as 
part payment for her visit to Selina; although 
perhaps she did not 
to herself. 

I wandered out 
leaving my mother 
een hy Oh 
knew; but I knew 


reflections. 
him, home | 
the harvest 


Mother did not 


-moon, no\ 
refuse. 


plainly acknowledge this 
into the dear old garden, 
and grandfather to talk un 
They confided in me fully, I 
f, in the first sur- 
prise of learning to whom we had been paying 
a ceremonious visit that afternoon, grandfather 
should let fall some hot word of blame against 
his daughter’s husband, she would rather that 


} 


by to he 


also that i 


no one were 
and then, 
the ‘ubbery, to th 
a 


I went out at the glass door, 
little path in 
where 


by a 
e kite hen, 
flour, 
stoning 


Keturah wa ow-deep in and 
Eliza and Mrs. Abram raisins. 
Mrs. Abram had a la apron of Ke 
turah’s covering the front of her skirt, and an 
other tied under her chin. She reminded me 


of the glimpses I had had i 


were 


rge white 


nto a barber’s shop 


when I used to be 
} 


on Saturday afternoons 
brought from 
grandfather’s house. 
and I was glad 
of her red visage, 
did not alter that. 

When I had 8g a few words to the three 
women I went out again, I 


{ 
school to spend my holiday in 


lad to see me, 
The gr tesqueness 
surmounting the white bib 


She was g 


to see her. 


and paced 
I 


well-known paths, an nv then sat down, elbow on 
and chin in hand, on ing, 


knee, 
1 


covered | 


grass 
ink surmount y a privet hedge, 
and basked in 
soul in the peac 
to come back to me in 

Presently 
ly knew 


his footstep, a 


e, and steeped my 


that 
that 


e of the past years, seemed 
that garden. 

I scarce- 
aware of 
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my side, 
had come. I was 
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a sleepy brain is aware | to pass for quite a belle in her own class. But 

ggling to hold fast by | then again I recalled sundry sayings of Dodd's 

elid lest broad | which seemed to contradict such a supposition, 

t the last flick- | by reason of the clear-sighted appreciation of 

it was not long | Selina’s hard and selfish nature which they 

into my reverie, or evinced. : 

talked in half sen Howbeit, Dodd, having attained to a mature 

that incident of | age, resolved to look out for a wife. His circle 

a broken phrase— | of female acquaintance was limited, I suppose, 

ories, as such slight | or else none of the damsels in his own neigh- 

borhood happened to please him, for to whom 

should he come a-wooing but to Alice Kitchen! 

There seemed to me to be considerable fitness 

, round which » sea | in the notion of Alice as landlady of a country 

and foaming, and which|inn. Dodd had made her acquaintance years 

up anon, and > must | ago, when she had been a very young girl with 

, and say good-by to the | a crop of light brown curls and a blue bead 

our course, through | necklace. But even in those days her nota- 

twemight. But, mean-| ble housewifery and active industry must have 

vas a brief, sweet ‘‘ meanwhile” | made an impression on the mind of the prudent 

rested amidst grass and flowers and| Dodd. It might appear as though—old Green’s 

s sound of sweet water. I dwellon | will having removed Alice from the category 

I linger over them; over the | of eligible young women “ with expectations” ; 

llections, strengthened and made | his coming forward at this time argued consid 

t and scent of the old herbs | erable generosity of sentiment. But I believe 

id plants (there was my friend, the flame-| that Dodd rightly judged Alice’s thrift, and 

lored nasturtium, bright and hot as of yore); | stout, serviceable good temper, warranted to 

over the tea-drinking in the quiet dining-room ; | stand any amount of wear and tear, and skill 

over the flavor of Keturah’s dainty cakes, and | in cooking, and general brisk handiness, to con- 

the fragrance of the steaming tea, and the mur-| stitute a very desirable tocher in themselves; 

mur of Mrs. Abram’s inarticulate voice; over | whereas, had she been old Green’s heiress, he 
the e homeward, through the moonlight, | might have been shy of aspiring to her. 

ne} sr and Donald ac- I heard of this courtship from the servants 

to walk back to] at Mortlands, who were deep in Alice’s con- 

Mortlands; over the pleasant quiet chat, and} fidence. And the subject on old Keturah’s 

not less pleasant dreamy silence, as we rolled | lips, oddly enough, led to her telling me some- 

moothly along the high-road, through the reg- | thing which seemed to furnish a key to the } 

ularly recurring shadows of the great elm-trees, | zling advertisement I had seen in the sporting 

and out again into yellow moonlight spaces ; | paper. 


Z 





linger, for they were our last Dodd, she said, declared that Mr. Sam Cud 
ice and rést to the spirit for| berry had latterly haunted the neighborhood 
| of the Royal Oak. He did not frequent that 
tavern, although he had once or twice called 
for a draught of ale there; but he was constant- 
ly seen in its vicinity. Generally, as Dodd 
heard, Sam was accompanied by another gen- 
* forgotten Dodd, my father’s | tleman—a stranger to the village. But this 
before Flower had brought | last-named person had never entered the Royal 


CHAPTER XXV 


fater-Eardley ? (Flower, be | Oak, nor had he been seen by its landlord. 

y brought any whither by his | But the gist of Dodd’s statement was the ex 

itutional antipathy to walk- | pression of his suspicion that Mr. Sam Cudberry 

had got into a ‘‘ dangerous line,” and that he 

forgotten Dodd, I had not! was making stealthy visits to a certain private 

y recollection had not, how- | training-ground, which, Dodd affirmed, existed 

; refreshed by seeing him very often| not many miles from the Royal Oak, in the 
since he left my father’s service. Once or | direction of the Brookfield Road. 

twice he called at Mrs. Lane’s house while I ‘*But,” said I, ‘what harm will it do Mr. 

was and had left for me a present | Sam Cudberry to visit a private training-ground, 

his own orchard. Dodd was, | even if this be true ?” 
, the landlord of a way-side pub- Harm enough, according to Keturah. No 


> house, and was doing well. one would have been admitted to such a place 


( 

He had not yet given a landlady to the hos-| without either having some share in the busi- 
telry of the Royal Oak. Iused to fancy some-| ness carried on there, or being very deep in 
times that he had entertained an unrequited | the confidence of the people who had a share 


attachment for Selina, who had been buxom, | init. There was nothing in the world—‘‘ un- 


enouch | less it might be coining false money,” said Ke- 


ant 


and bright-eved, and pink-and-wl 
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turah—that was conducted with such jealous | 
secrecy as the training ofa race-horse. ‘‘ And,” 
said she, in conclusion, ‘‘ what good can come 
to such a one as Mr. Sam Cudberry by getting 
into that sort of company? He’s cunning, and 
close, and greedy of money, anda fool! There’s 
cunning fools, Miss Anne, as many as simple 
ones. Even a fool can’t go far wrong so long 
as he keeps honest; but as for Mr. Sam—” 
A prolonged shake of the head, and compres- 
sion of the lips, s'gnificantly finished Keturah’s 
speech, 

Was, then, Sam Cudberry the advertiser who 
desired a ‘‘ gentlemanlike confederate” with cap- 
ital? On consideration it appeared unlikely 
that he should originate such a scheme; but | 
far from improbable that he had entered into 
it with some bolder or more practiced ‘‘ con- 
federate,” to use the term of the advertisement. 

I do not profess to have felt much anxiety on 
Sam’s account, or much heed whether he got 
into mischief or no. I should, at another time, 
have thought of Aunt Cudberry with some sym 
pathy; and, in a lesser degree, of my father’s 
probable vexation on his cousin’s account; for 
father preserved, against all sorts of discourage- 
ment, a kind of clannish family feeling—which, 


in truth, was the only Cudberry trait I knew | 


in him. But as it was, my heart was too full 
of carking fears and cares to have room for any 
lesser lukewarm sentiments of sympathy with 
my second cousins at Woolling. 
very frequently, and very anxiously, of Dodd’s 
revelation, it is true; but my thoughts and 
anxieties were for another than Sam. 

I had dreamed day - dreams — voluntary 
dreams, so to speak—about Gervase Lacer. 
My mind was in a strange, vague, incoherent 
state with regard to him. There were times 
when my imagination pictured him as a man 
of warm heart and noble impulses, who had 
fought manfully against the evil influences of 
his youth; as one who was sincere and candid 


to a fault, and, moreover, strangely unmindful | 


of self. This same imagination conjured up 
numberless scenes and circumstances in which 
I was ready to make almost any sacrifice for 
his happiness, or in which I was able to enhance 
it without any sacrifice at all; scenes and cir- 
cumstances that showed me myself in fullest 
sympathy with Gervase, admiring him, beliey- 
ing in him, grateful to him, loving him. 
at the bottom of my heart there was all the 


while a sense of unreality. They were volun- 


tary dreams, as I have said, which did not take | 


possession of me, but which I fostered and 


brooded over as I had done over fairy stories | 


in my childish days. 

Then, again, came periods of reaction, when 
I was distrustful of Gervase, and disposed to 
be disdainful of his inteilectual shortcomings. 
Not that he was dull, or that he spoke foolish- 
ly; but there was nothing in his mind—or I 
had not discovered it—to which I could look 
up; there were some traits in it on which I 
undoubtedly looked down. 
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And consciously to 


| ther’s marriage settlement. 


I thought | 


But | 


Orv? 
avd 


do this latter was extremely painful to me, and 
gave me an indescribable feeling of humilia- 
tion, I scarcely knew why. 

But, apart from these fluctuations of feeling, 
I had strong reason to think anxiously of Mr. 
Lacer. He had grown thoroughly confidential 
with mother and n 
ther. 


1e on the subject of my fa- 
In speaking to her he softened matters 
a little, having abundance 


of tact, and great 
quickness in perceiving what sort of impres- 


sion he was making. And he had, too, a win- 
ning way of disarming antagonism whenever 
he had chanced to arouse it. But in talking 
to me he had long thrown off all disguise as to 
my father’s miserable fault. From him I Jearn 
ed much of the perilous state of our money af 
fairs. He was aware of the fact of my mo 
He had once very 
slightly alluded to it in speaking to me. But 
although that stood between us and literal beg 
gary, it scarcely rendered my father’s fortunes 
less desperate, 

Mr. Lacer confirmed my idea that he had 
influenced father’s mind to acquiesce in the 
scheme of giving up Water-Eardley, and going 
away from all the temptations and connections 
that haunted its neighborhood. At least he 
» far confirmed it as not to deny it when I 
told him that must be so, and 
thanked him for having given the advice of a 
true friend, 

All this had been well. And even his in 


dulgent toleration of Sam Cudberry’s frequent 


s< 


I was sure it 


companionship, which, I confess, vexed me, was 
accounted for by his (Gervase Lacer’s) unwill- 
ingness to be harsh or cold to one of my fa- 
ther’s kin. The reasons which Sam had given 
for his new friend’s good-nature I had made 
no scruple of entirely disbelieving, well know- 
ing that self-interest, in one shape or another, 
was the sole motive Sam was capable of at- 
tributing for any line of conduct deliberately 
pursued by sane persons. 

But now Dodd's statement awoke a certain 
uneasiness within me. Half-formed conject- 
ures flitted through my mind—suspicions I was 
ashamed of, but which would not be reasoned 
down. I had observed, too, recently, a grow- 
ing air of preoccupation and anxious thought- 
fulness in Mr. Lacer, and in my father a fe- 
verish restlessness and fluctuation of spirits. 
They spoke together almost furtively ; and if I 
chanced to come upon them in the garden, as 
they strolled up and down smoking their cigars, 
they would almost invariably suspend their talk 
at my approach; and father sometimes even or- 
dered me to go away, and not interrupt ‘ busi- 
ness.” As to Sam Cudberry, he would at such 
times markedly separate himself from my father 
and Gervase Lacer. He (Sam) was very fre- 
quently at Water-Eardley, and very frequently, 
also, he made one amidst the smokers in the 
garden—being supplied with cigars at my fa- 
ther’s expense; but so surely as my father and 
Lacer began any discussion in a low voice, and 
my father pulled out the little note-book and 
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pencil I have be ary aiieied to, so onli did 
Sam withdraw himself to a distant part of the | 
garden, or return to the house, where he would 
sit smoking at the open window, and bestow- | 
ing his society on mother and me. It seemed | 
to me almost as if Sam ostentatiously showed | 
that he chose to keep himself apart from these 
conferences; for it was, of course, impossible, 
with my knowledge of him, to suppose that his 
conduct was dictated by any delicacy, or ond, 
of intruding where he was not wanted. I, he ay- | 
ing always in my mind what Dodd had said, 
resolved to try Sam on this point. 

“You have left father and Mr. 
own devices, 


| 
| 


Lacer to their 
” said I to him on one of the occa- | 
sions I have alluded to. 

Sam blew a cloud of smoke out of the win- 
dow of mother's sitting-room, and answered, 
with a grin, ‘* Well, *tain’t the first time 
either. They'll get on all right without me.” 

i! | suppose so.” 

** All right, or all wrong, J ain’t a-going to 
plunge into their confidence.” 

“Are you not pretty deep in it already?” 
said I, with purposely exaggerated significance 

Sam looked at me cunningly. He did not 
seem startled—he had too much of his father’s 
phlegm to be easily disconcerted—but he cer- | 
tainly showed surprise. 

**Not a bit of it,” he returned, after 
pause, ‘I might if I liked; but I'm 
I keep on the safe side of the hedge. 
mean it to come to father’s ears 
junior, 


yes 5 


awake. 
I don't 
as Cudberry, 
of Woolling, has been burning his fin- 
gers with any gambling games. I keep clear 
of it all. Every body here can bear witness— 
you ean bear witness that I do. I’ve showed it | 
open enough on purpose.” 

“Do you remember our servant Dodd?” 
asked, abruptly. 

‘Dodd? Yes, to be sure! 
public between here 
the London road.” 

““T know he does. It is called the Royal } 
Oak, not very far from Brookfield. You go 
there sometimes.” 

This time Sam stared at me outright. 

“Why,” 
ing out his lips, *‘ he’s never gone and told you ?” 

** Dodd, do you mean ?” 

Sam's mouth stretched itself into a grin, and 
he bestowed one of his favorite winks on me. 
** Ah!” he exclaimed, witha sort of sigh. 
be sure! Dodd,doI mean? Qh, of course! 
Who else,eh? That’s a good un. Oh, you're 
deuced ‘eute, Anne, and no mistake!” 

**No; Dodd did not tell me. I heard it ac- 
cidentally.” 

‘*Oh, you’re awfully sharp! 
ain't afraid of you, Miss Anne! 


I 


He keeps a 
and Diggleton’s End, on 


Blessed if I 
Or should be 


if I minded it’s being known where I 3 but 
you see I don’t mind a brass farthing! s for 
others to mind, not me. But fair play's a an el, 


as I always say, and when I make a bargain I 
stick to it—’specially when it’s a jolly good bar- 
rain, all profit and no loss.’ 





a short | 


said he, opening his eyes and thrust- | 


TS | 
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eee ee ee ee 

And amine: Sam lenone up his head, and 
roared with laughter at his own humor, utter- 
ing sounds so discordant that they might have 
proceeded from the throat of his sister Tilly 
herself, 

This was all enigmatical enough, and did 
not tend to dissipate my uneasiness. Mother 
continued to urge my father as strongly as she 
dared to take some steps for giving up Water- 
Eardley. Debts.were accumulating with dread- 
ful quic kness, ready money for the merest nec- 
essaries was rarely forthcoming, and we began 
to experience what it is to be dunned by surly 
tradesmen. Our distance from Horsingham 
protected us somewhat. A man could not spare 
a whole morning from his business to come to 
Water-Eardley and ask for his money in per- 
son very often. But scarcely a post came with- 
out bringing one or two urgent requests for the 
payment of outstanding bills. And mother at 
last shrank so from encountering our creditors 
that she dreaded going into Horsingham at all. 
| Still, to all representations that could be made 
to chim father replied, ‘‘ Wait till September. 
mber I shall look about me seri- 
eae, and make a move, if necessary—/f nec- 
essary.”’ He varied from sanguine hope to 
gloomy despair about his prospects. But in 
either or any mood he clung to his resolution 
of waiting until September, and could not be 
induced to make the smallest effort in the price- 
less present. 
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THE SEED AND FRUIT. 
Tis not its blood that bursts the vine 
When in the press it’s trampled on, 
But healing, sacramental wine, 
The Holy Grail—the cup divine— 
Christ's life free-given for our own. 


"Tis not with angry stroke, but kind, 
The sculptor hews the marble stone; 

His blows, their scars, if we will mind, 

But loose the angel there confined— 
An angel from a shapeless stone! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| ‘’Twas not in wrath the Psalmist old 

| His inspired hand swept o’er the strings, 

| And vexed his harp with beatings bold: 

| A purer, holier music rolled 

| E’en from its sharpest quiverings. 

| And thus in all the world’s great round, 
When we its meaning full divine— 

From fiercest twangs the sweetest sound ; 

By sharpest strokes the soul unbound ; 
From sorest bruise the sweetest wine. 





So to the faith now tossed with fear 

All seeming ills shall prove to be 
Each one the seed for harvests near: 
‘Though Christ was dead, he is not here ;” 
There needs the cross, the funeral bier, 


| 
| 
| 





Ere we the resurrection see. 





A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. 

N the early part of the summer of 1866, in 

the interval between the eventful day when 
the troops of King William of Prussia crossed 
the frontier of Saxony and the far more event- 
ful day of Sadowa, a traveler from the United 
States sat at the window of a house overlook- 
ing a German river, and watched the march 
This 
was a Prussian town, from which Prussian sol- 
diers were marching south to meet the Austri- 
ans, with, as nine out of every ten Europeans 
outside Prussian boundaries and a good many 


of a body of soldiers across a bridge. 


inside firmly believed, the certainty of defeat | 


before them. Our American traveler had ar- 
rived only the evening before, and finding all 
the hotels crowded to overflowing, and every 
speisesaal converted into a barrack mess-room, 
was glad to be able to take refuge in a cleanly, 
pleasant chamber in the house of a decent and 
humble family who turned the eve of war to 
golden advantage by letting lodgings. 
bright, soft, and beautiful, 
and the American much enjoyed his quiet hour 
at the window with his cigar and the pleasant 
look-out across the river. He was tired of 
rambling through the city amidst the noisy 
crowds of soldiers and idlers, and the perpetual 
drumming and fifing, clattering and rattling, 
galloping and hustling, which are among the 
preludes of glorious war. He could not help 
admiring the steady march of the soldiers 
across the bridge, their firm, compact figures, 
and the intelligence which seemed to speak in 
their very movements; and he began to think, 
sven as he looked on, that perhaps, after all, 
the public opinion of Europe might not prove 
to be oracular—perhaps the Austrians might 
not find it so very easy to march right over 
these Prussians into the heart of Berlin. 
‘* How,” he said to himself, ‘if it should prove 
to be the case of the Yankee traders and the 
Southern chivalry over again ?” 

Meanwhile a little incident of the march di- 
verted his attention from the political possibil- 
ities. 


The evening was 


As the soldiers were passing along a 
girl came out of the door of the house where 
our traveler lodged, and stood just beneath his 
window. He knew her as the daughter of the 
family ; indeed, she had brought him his coffee 
that morning, and he had met her more than 
onee on the staircase. <A very pretty, grace- 
ful girl she was. She was tall and slender; 
she had shining dark hair, dark eyebrows, and 
sparkling eyes; and she had those clearly cut 
features, with something of a Grecian outline, 
which are certainly not too common in Ger- 
many. As she stood now in the sinking sun- 
light, bareheaded, shading her eyes with her 
hand, and watching eagerly the passing of the 
troops, she might have made the central figure 
of a striking picture. ‘So stands woman al- 
ways in the hour of war,” thought our philo- 
sophical traveler, ‘‘ eager, anxious, watching in 
silent, suppressed sadness the march of the 
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n-sictasetasssietsnassincalianiaaalea 
ranks which bear her lover or her husband 
away from her side.” 

Even as he spoke a sudden change came over 
the attitude of the girl, and she sprang a pace 
or two forward. ‘Then a blue-coated soldier 
left the ranks, ran toward her, exchanged an 
eager word or two, kissed her twice, then ran 
after his comrades and regained his place. 
The form of the girl drooped and swayed. 
She still remained where the soldier had left 
her, and gazed after the long blue line that 
was fast disappearing on the other side of the 
bridge. Then, when it had wholly faded, she 
turned listlessly and slowly, and entered the 
house again. 

Our traveler had drawn back into the win- 
dow, lest he should be seen by the girl as she 
entered. It would have seemed like willful 
sacrilege to have watched the little incident of 
love and romance which he naturally assumed 
that he had just been witnessing. 3ut he 
might have spared trouble; the 
girl did not look up. 

He still sat smoking and thinking, and the 
evening darkened, and the trees on the other 
side of the river began to look ghostly against 
the purpling sky. 


himself any 


Presently he became con- 
scious of a beautiful, tender influence blending 
with that of the sunset and the evening air in 
a softening appeal to his soul and sense. It 
was the music of a piano, played, it seemed to 
him, with quite remarkable delicacy of touch. 
The performer was playing some of Mendels- 
sohn’s sweetest, saddest notes; and the Amer- 
ican, a man of taste and feeling, thought the 
sounds harmonized so exquisitely with the 
hour, the scene, the associations, that they 
might have fitly formed the very expression in 
music of the parting episode on which he had 
just looked down. 

3ut it surely,” he said to himself, “can 
not be that girl who brought my coffee who is 


playing with such a touch—with such expres- 


sion ? 


artist.” 


If it is she, then she has the soul of an” 


Franklin Lathrop was a young American of 
fortune, leisure, and culture. He might be 
said, perhaps, to belong to one of the sublime, 
hardly appreciated first families, whose claims, 
however earnestly asserted, it 
quite easy to define. 


is not always 
Certainly he knew the 
best people every where—those who are best 
worth knowing, not those who are best in the 
fashionable sense. He had been spending some 
time in Europe, traveling for self-culture, not 
for curiosity or idleness, or that he might be 
able to talk of his travels afterward; and he 
had gone off the beaten track every where, and 
tried to know something of the peoples and the 
tongues of the countries in which he traveled. 
Now he was on his way homeward from Rus- 
sia, and only delayed a little to catch a glimpse 
of the way in which war goes on in Europe. 
He dressed very plainly, flashed no meteoric 
diamond from ring or shirt bosom, made no 
display of wealth any where, and was, indeed, 
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in every respect, a quiet, self-contained, mod- 
est American gentleman. Nobody could be 
less like the American who makes it his grand 
ambition to set Paris smiling, London staring, 
and Rome gesticulating with two mocking fin- 
gers over his prodigality of expense and of dis- 
play. 

Next morning the pretty girl waited on La- 
throp again. He looked with new interest and 
admiration into her fine, clear face, with its 
masses of dark hair. So slender, so shapely, 
so graceful a figure might have attracted at- 
tention any where. Her dress well set off her 
form and symmetry; the white bodice, open- 
ing a little in front, the neat belt of leather, 
the short petticoats showing a shapely ankle 
and firm foot. 

Lathrop began a conversation—he spoke 
German tolerably—and the mddchen joined in 
it with that ready, unaffected frankness and 
innocence which is so charming among the 
true-hearted lasses of Germany. Our Ameri- 
can spoke of the war and its prospects; and 
the girl’s dark eyes filled with tears, and she 
told him, scattering his romantic fancies of the 
previous evening, that she had been saying « 
farewell to her brother, who had marched away 
with his regiment. 

** Over the bridge last night ?” Lathrop asked. 

*‘Ach ja—over the bridge last night. And I 
love him so; and I have not seen him much 
of late, because he has quarreled with my fa- 
ther on account of our mother, who is dead, 
and our father’s new wife. And now he is 
gone to the war, and perhaps I shall never see 
him any more.” 

She looked wonderfully picturesque and beau- 
tiful in her tears, which, be it said, not all wo- 
men, not even all pretty women, can do, La- 
throp felt his sympathy deeply touched. Per- 
haps he was not sorry to hear that it was a 
brother, not a lover, for whom her dark eyes 
were wet. He spoke to her with as much re- 
spect and deference as if she were the daugh- 
ter of Von Bismarck himself. 

Lathrop spoke of the piano-playing of the 
previous evening. The girl’s cheek grew just 
a little red as she acknowledged that she was 
the performer; and she told him that she had 
always loved instrumental music, that she had 
been playing on the piano since she was a little 
child, that her brother had a wonderful gift that 
way, and had taught her all she knew. 

** But you really play with remarkable skill. 
You ought to become a very successful musi- 
cian—an artist—if you gave yourself up to the 
practice of music.” 

She smiled and blushed, but shook her head, 
and said she had too much to do in the house, 
and could now find little leisure to play. But 
she still loved the old piano, and touched it 
whenever she had a chance. 

Then she made a graceful little obeisance, 
and withdrew. 

Mr. Lathrop lingered days and days in this 


| only some forty-eight hours. He became quite 
|a friend of the family; liked the worthy and 
somewhat soft-headed father, who seemed to 
pass most of his time smoking a pipe, the china 
| bowl of which rested on the ground, and who 
was understood somehow to be a working-jew- 
eler; liked the sharp but cleanly and not ill- 
natured wife—the second wife; liked most of 
all, and more and more, the pretty daughter, 
Frederika. There was something wonderfully 
attractive about the frank and friendly ways 
of this girl. Lathrop began to think some- 
times that he must have known her from her 
childhood, or must be her foster-brother, or 
something of the sort. The more often he 
heard her play the piano the more he became 
convinced that she was meant to be an artist. 
To see her sit at the instrument, to see how 
her eyes, her fingers, nay, the very movements 
of her lithe and supple body, spoke out and felt 
with the music, would have convinced any man 
of brains and culture that here was no hap- 
hazard inclination or taste, but the genuine in- 
spiration of the artist. 

Something that might have been an unlucky 
little mishap befell Franklin Lathrop. His ex- 
pected letters had gone wrong and failed to 
reach him; and his money had all ‘‘ given 
out.” Remittances were coming, but they had 
not come. 

‘*Frederika,” said Lathrop one morning, 
with an air of comical distress, ‘‘ I am an un- 
fortunate man. I have no more money left; 
not one solitary thaler!” 

Frederika’s face showed profound sympathy. 
She came up and laid her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Ah, Lam so sorry if it gives you pain. But 
to us it matters nothing; you shall stay here as 
long as you will; oh, let it be very long! And 
you can pay us any time—when you get mon- 
ey.” 


“But suppose I am always poor, Fiiiulein 
Frederika ?” 

“Then you shall not think of paying us at 
all. When you had the gold, who could be 
more ready and liberal? And what would the 
world be if people did not help each other? 
We are poor too, but not so poor that we can 
not give a little help to a friend.” 

Her voice was tremulous. Our American 
looked up. There were tears in her dark eyes ; 
and she kept her hand laid encouragingly on his 
shoulder. She had taken his statement literal- 
ly; she actually believed that he was a poor 
youth, out of money in a strange land, It had 
never occurred to the young American, always 
conscious of the possession of as much money 
as he needed, to suppose that any one could 
mistake him for a poor man. But this girl had 


taken his humorous plaint az sériewr, really be- 
lieved that he could not pay his way, and was 
more kind and tender than ever in consequence. 
A strange thrill of wonder, admiration, humil- 
iation, delight, went through his heart. 





place, where he had intended at first to pass 





“Would this ever be believed in Broadway 
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or Fifth Avenue ?” he asked of himself. ‘* This 
girl’s heart is nobler even than her face and fig- 


ure. 

His money did not come for a few days, and 
it was quite touching to see the delicate and 
tender friendliness which Frederika showed for 
her impecunious guest. The Herr Grin, too 

such was the name of the worthy father), and 

even the somewhat sharp wife, were more par- 
ticular than ever in their attentions to the young 
man. Of dishonesty these good and simple 
people had not the least idea 
Their guest was a brave young man who hap- 
pened just now to be a little poor; surely that 
was only another reason for being kind to him, 
He would pay, of course, when he got his money. 

Meanwhile Frederika had so clearly made up 
her mind that Lathrop was a poor youth, a wan- 
dering Bursch from a far land across the ocean, 
and by consequence extended to him such a 
friendly and sisterly confidence, that he could 
not find it in his heart to undeceive her. When 
his money came he only paid out just so much 
as was necessary to bring up his arrears; and he 
still remained to her the poor American youth 
who, like her brother and like herself, had to 
make a stiff fight with the world, and therefore 
was one of her own set, as a fashionable person 
might say, and could be taken into full sym- 
pathy and confidence, Many an evening did 
Lathrop sit with the family in their common 
room while Frederika played to him; many a 
long pleasant conversation he had with her; 
many a fresh delight he found in her bright, 
naive, clever observations, and the sweet sim- 
plicity of her nature. ‘‘Go where I may here- 
after,” said Lathrop to himself one night as he 
looked out of his window and smoked, after an 
evening thus spent in Frederika’s company, “I 
can always say that I once wandered into Ar- 
cadia, and was made welcome there.” 

3ut energetic young America can not always 
abide in Arcadia. Time went on. 
was fought and won; the war was all over. 
Frederika’s mind was at rest about the safety 
of her brother; and Franklin Lathrop felt that 
he ought not to linger by her side any longer. 
How sorry he felt at the nearness of his depart- 
ure, how reluctant he was to leave the girl, he 
would hardly have confessed even to himself. 
One thing he was determined to do—to urge 
Frederika forward to an artistic career, and to 
help her to success in it if he could. So he did 
talk to her and to her people on the subject ; 
but he found the elder Griins little inclined to 
encourage what they regarded as mere dreams. 
He therefore ceased to urge his counsel. 

‘*Some day, Frederika,” he said to her when | 
his parting drew near, “‘ your people may change 
their minds. Ifso, make use of this letter which 
[ give you. The artist to whom it is addressed 
can judge of your capacity as well, and give you 
as good advice, as any man living; and he will 
do so for my sake.” 

Frederika looked up at him, amazed, when 
she read the name inscribed on the letter. It 


Sadowa 


or suspicion. | 


was that of one of the most celebrated pianists 
in Germany—in the world! a man who was a 
sort of idol and distant deity in Frederika’s 
eyes. Lathrop knew him well and intimately, 
and in the letter besought him to give Frede- 
rika the benefit of his advice, and if he found 
that she really had artistic capacity, to give her 
a helping hand. 

‘** Then you know him—that great man; you 
know him, Herr Franz?” It was thus she ren- 
dered Lathrop’s first name, Franklin. 

**T know him, Frederika, and love him. 
will love him too when you come to 
him.” 

Frederika blushed with 


You 


know 


a kind of blended 
wonder and awe at the thought of her ever 
coming to know the great artist. 

But the parting with Lathrop soon banished 
every thought of art and artist from Frederika’s 
mind. The bought 
handsome and costly presents for every one of 
the family. To her he gave a beautiful neck- 
lace. Her eyes sparkled with delight when she 
saw it, but the next moment her eyelids droop- 
ed, and her face was clouded. 

**Ah, Herr Franz, I fear—I fear that you 
have b 


American some 


young 


een only deceiving us all this time.”’ 

** Deceiving you, Frederika ?” 

‘*Yes, indeed. You are no poor Bursch at 
all; you are a rich and great man in your own 
country, and you can not be our friend, and 
I always thought you would be as my friend 
and brother, even though I should never see 
you any more.” 

** Dear Frederika, I am certainly not a great 
man in my own country, although I have money 
enough; and in my country one man is as good 
as another. We have no E£delschaft there, no 
nobility ; your father and I would be equals and 
friends there—he no better than I; I no better 
than he.” 

Frederika opened the eyes of astonishment. 
Let us hope that the patriotic American did in 
no wise exaggerate the indifference to social 
distinction to be found among his countrymen 
Let us hope that if the 
Herr Griin, worthy working-jeweler, had ever 
been permitted to visit the United States, 
Franklin Lathrop would have had him to dine 
at his club and to drive in Central Park. 

The parting moment is coming—is come. 
Lathrop kept his farewell of Frederika to the 
last. Her face was pale; her beautiful eyes 
were swimming in tears; she made no secret 
of her sorrow at losing him. 

“Ah, my friend and my brother 
held up her lips to be kissed. 

Franklin Lathrop kissed the red lips of the 
innocent, true-hearted girl, and felt a quite un- 
wonted choking in the throat as he pressed her 
hand, bade her farewell, and left her. Yet a 
few moments, and he was straining his eyes as 
he gazed out of the window of the railway-car- 
riage for a last glimpse of the little town where 
he had been so happy; yet a few days and he 
was standing on the deck of a tossing steamer, 
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!” and she 
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and gazing back for a last sight of the receding 
German shore. 


Lathrop remained for some six months, or | 
thereabouts, quietly in New York. He wrote | 
to Frederika, and asked her to write to him; | 


but no answer came, After a while a restless 
fit seized him, and he went to South America. 


Returning, he went from Panama to San Fran- | 


cisco, and there felt tempted to make a voyage 
to China and Japan, and yielded to the tempta- 
tion. More than another year passed away be- 
fore he returned to New York. 

I will not say that in all this time the mem- 
ory of Frederika did not begin to fade. La- 
throp was hardly at any time clearly conscious 
of any feeling deeper than friendship and affec- 
tionate interest for the girl, and undoubtedly 
the passing of months, the waves of the Pacific, 
and the strange, new scenes of Chinese and 
Japanese life did tend to efface the clearness 
of her image in his recollection. But I will 
say that he had not forgotten her; that he often 
looked back with a feeling of tenderness and 
regret to the short, happy time when he knew 
her; that on many a night when he paced the 
deck and looked up at the stars, or down at the 
dark turbulence of the plunging waves, the 
beautiful face of Frederika came up, clear and 
sad, between him and the material objects on 
which he turned his eyes. 

So, between traveling and resting, the days 
went on for our American, and the anniversary 
of the battle of Sadowa had twice been cele- 
brated, and three years had passed away, since 
Lathrop took leave of Frederika. He was 
spending a few days in one of the great Atlan- 


tic cities, where he had many friends, and he | 


received a pressing invitation from a lady to 


come to one of her parties. ‘‘ Be sure you | 


come,” said the closing lines of the letter of: 
invitation ; *‘for we are to have the charming 


young pianist who has been setting your New | 


York folks so wild, and I specially want to have 
your opinion of her.” 

Lathrop had not been much in his native 
New York for some time, and in any case had 
been paying little attention to the rising and 
falling of artists, had quite ‘‘lost the run” of 
musical novelties, and so had never heard of any 


excitement created by any new pianist. Nev- | 


ertheless, he resolved that he would accept the 
invitation, and a half-melancholy smile came 


over his face as he read again the words, | 


‘*charming young pianist,” and thought of his 
beautiful, vanished Frederika, and of the hopes 
or dreams he once had that she too might arise 
some day a star above the artistic horizon. 
But no more distinct thought came into his 
mind, and even this vague association presently 
vanished, and he found himself in the crowded 
salon that night with a mind blankly indifferent, 
expecting nothing, hoping nothing, hardly more 
interested in his hostess’s new pianist than in 
his hostess’s new dress. 

The rooms were very full, and Lathrop made 
his way not without difficulty, talking, as he 


|edged himself in, now with this acquaintance 
|and now with that, and already a little weary 
of the whole affair. Suddenly the notes of 2 
piano fell upon his ears, and filled him, he hardly 
knew how or why, with a strange, sweet, de- 
‘licious memory. The touch of the performer 
| was that of a master, light, firm, brilliant, pow- 
erful; the music was exquisite; but it was not 
the music or the skill of the performer alone 
which just now fascinated our Lathrop; it was 
something suggested by the music, and yet not 
| of it or in it; something of memory and sym- 
pathy and friendship, of past hours and realities, 
that seemed to have turned into dreams; for 
as he listened to the sounds all the crowd and 
the scene around him vanished away, and he 
was again in the poor little room of the German 
household, sitting in the twilight, and listening 
to Frederika as she played upon the old piano. 
“It’s the new pianist, the German girl,” 
somebody said, near Lathrop. ‘‘She has a 
wonderful touch, but I don’t think she has much 
science. They say she is very pretty; let us 
| try to get near and have a glimpse of her.” 
| As if the words had been addressed to him- 
self, Lathrop suddenly pressed forward. He 
| pushed his way, hardly knowing what he did or 
why he was so eager, through the crowd, re- 
gardless of the trains on which he trampled, the 
| laces which he ran the risk of tearing, the angry 
| eyes which turned on him and followed his path. 
He fought his way into the inner room whence 
| the sound of the music came, and at last he saw 
the new pianist. He was not surprised some- 
‘how. This was what he had expected to see 
since the first note of the music fell upon his ear. 
There sat his friend Frederika, only changed 
because her beauty had become more striking 
| and brilliant; because her magnificent masses 
|of dark hair looked more gloricus than ever ; 
because her eyes sparkled more brightly; be- 
cause the grace, the vivacity, the noble energy, 
if such a word may be used, of her motions and 
her attitudes, as her fingers ran over the chords 
of the instrument, were more conspicuous and 
captivating than ever. There sat Frederika, 
and round her white throat was the necklace 
which had been his parting gift. 
| The music rippled, sparkled, trembled, and 
sighed; and the crowd around the performer 
were held in the intensity of admiration and de- 
light. The one thing every one admired yet 
| more than the playing was the manner in which 
|the soul, heart, eyes, and very frame of the 
| performer seemed to be absorbed into her 
|music. Suddenly there is a crash on the notes, 
| a paisse, a silence, the upset of a music-stand ; 
|and the pianist, forgtting instrument, music, 
‘audience, and propriety, had sprung from her 
place and clasped both the hands of Franklin 
| Lathrop. And it required all our young Amer- 
ican’s sense of the situation and power of self- 
|control to keep him from repeating then and 
there the kiss he had given to Frederika on 
parting, and which his lips, like those of Corio- 
lanus, had virgined since. 
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Then, when the wildness of this first greeting 
was over, Frederika turned, with great grace 
and dignity, to the hostess, and made apology 
for her abrupt behavior, explaining that she had 
found in Lathrop a dear friend to whom she 
owed all her success, and whom she hardly hoped 
ever to have met again. It was quite a pretty 
and romantic little episode, every body said; and 
a good many of the ladies thought Frederika 
rather bold, and some even declared that they 
quite pitied that poor Mr. Lathrop. But the 
gentlemen did not seem exactly to pity Lathrop, 
and, in any case, Lathrop aid not much care. 

She had succeeded, then? Yes; and through 
iis counsel and help. Very soon after Lathrop’s 
departure from Europe her dear father died, and 
her brother went to live in Berlin, and she re- 
solved to go there with hirh and to endeavor to 
become an artist. Lathrop’s letter to her she 
had never received. But she presented his in- 
troduction to the great German musician, and 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GuY LIVINGSTONE, 


‘““ BREAKING A BUTTERFLY,”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FRESH arrival in a large hunting-field 
does not create the same sensation as in 


} 
saz 


a small watering-place; nevertheless, there are | 
always people ready to take stock of any stran- 

ger of mark, especially if he be introduced by 

a county notable. Other eyes besides Arthur 

Corbett’s have been leveled, you may be sure, 

at the Erriswell carriage; and among them are 

those ‘‘ useful” ones that Mrs. Devereux owns. 

She indulges herself, indeed, in a long, leisurely 

survey; and, when it is concluded, these words 

escape her—involuntarily, it would seem— 

‘¢Simply superb.” 

“What is superb ?” Major Colville asks, who 
has watched with growing discontent the di- 
rection of her gaze. 

Cissy glances at her cavalier even more 
mutinously than is her wont. 

‘“‘The scene, the weather, ‘the tout ensemble 
in the corner,’ the—any thing you like. Iam| 
in a general-admiration frame this morning, 
and a very good frame too, isn’t it ?” 

The hussar gnaws his jetty mustache, sadly 
marring its artistic wave. 

‘““Nonsense; you never admired any thing 
in your life, except a horse, a dress, or—a 
D'you suppose I don’t know what you've 
looking at for the last five minutes ?” 

“*Then, if you know so much, why do you 
ask questions?” she retorts, coolly. ‘ And sup- 
pose you're right; we’re not at school now, when 
looking to the right or left in our walks abroad 
cost five pages of Télémaque. Once for all, 
Godfrey, if you’re going to be cross, I shall not 
help you out of the sulks, but—”’ 


face. 
been 


breaks in with a sneer. 


the great musician saw that there was some- 
thing in her, made her his pupil, and finally 
sent her forth into the world with the seal of 
his approval. She succeeded in Berlin, in 
Vienna, in Paris, and in London; and now, by 
the advice of her patron and teacher, had ac- 
cepted advantageous offers to visit the United 
States. Her patron never knew how strongly 
she was impelled to cross the Atlantic by the 
dim, faint ghost of a hope that somewhere on 


the farther shore she might meet again the 


friend whom she had lost. 

It was only last winter when Lathrop thus 
found Frederika again. Therefore one 
not tell much more of the story ; 


can 
and perhaps, 
indeed, no genuine story-reader will need to be 
told any more. But people do say that a mar- 
riage between the brilliant young German pia- 
nist and Mr, Franklin Lathrop may be looked 
forward to as a certainty; and for one I fully 


believe that those who say so are right. 


“SworD AND Gown,”’ 
ETC. 


“Sans MERCI,” 


1 


**Go and talk to Mrs. Malcolm,” Colville 
‘That's about your 
mark, isn’t it? You see I can follow your 
thoughts as well as your eyes,” 

There are many vulnerable points about this 
willful dame, and much may be done by a well- 
timed appeal to her good-nature, her compassion, 
or even her sense of justice; but attack, from 
whatsoever quarter, is safe to provoke defiance. 
She turns on her assailant —dauntless, and 
pitiless to boot. 

‘*That’s precisely what Iintend todo. And, 
talking about following, unless you're good di- 
rectly, I'll find some one else to lead me to-day. 
It wouldn’t be hard. There's Dick would be too 
glad to get the chance. Wouldn't you, Dick ?” 

Certainly one of the most wonderful things 
in nature is the way in which finished perform- 
ers, in Cissy’s line, contrive to play off, not only 
one light love against the other, but their own 
liege lords against the lot. 

The Driver, coming up at this moment, and 
overhearing the last words, glances from one 
to the other rather ruefully. He has some 
experience in these disputes, and knows that, 
wheresoever the right may be, there is safety 
for him only in espousing one side; but he is 
too honest to be always time-serving; so, on 
the present occasion, he strikes in at once for 
his brother-in-arms, 

‘*So you've begun quarreling already, you 
two? I don’t wonder at it. Don’t you mind 
her, Godfrey; she’s very queer this morning; 
we had a bit of a breeze as we came along. 

| Something went wrong before we started, I ex- 
| pect. If you let her alone it ‘ll blow over as 
| the day gets on.” 
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Mrs. Devereux laughs a little angry laugh, 
not altogether of vexation, though. She has a 
keen sense of humor; and, besides, bears her 
husband no malice for standing by his com- 
rade. 

‘* Of course it’s my fault,” she pouts. ‘‘ But 
if you’d come up a minute sooner, Dick, and 
kept those great ears of yours open, you'd have 
heard Major Colville exceedingly rude. Now 
you may keep each other company till I come 
back; and, if I don’t see you both looking more 
amiable, perhaps I sha’n’t come back at all.” 

Be it noted here that among this lady's pe- 
culiarities is a habit of calling an infinite num- 
ber of the other sex by their Christian or nick- 
name. Inthe mouth of any other living woman 
it would sound as a vulgarism ; in hers it sounds 
simply—unconventional. When she gives her 
courtiers their full title they are for the nonce 
in dire disgrace. 

As Mrs. Devereux rides off, tossing her haugh- 
ty little head, the two men look at each other 
rather blankly. 


‘« J never meant to quarrel, Driver,” Colville 


says, with something like a groan, ‘‘on this 
day of all days in the year, I shouldn’t won- 
dev if I found the route come when I get back 
to barracks.” 

The other’s face lowers sympathetically. 
“*Tt’s d—d hard, old man,” he mutters. ‘‘If 
she’d known that, perhaps she wouldn’t have 
been so short with you. Never mind; I'll put 
it all straight directly.” 

The hussar shakes his head. With every 
confidence in his friend’s good-will, he puts no 
great trust in his powers of mediation. So— 
les oreilles tant soit peu baisses—they pace off 
slowly in Cissy’s wake. 

Meantime Glynne has mounted; but he still 
remains close to the Erriswell carriage chatting 
to his cousin, and to her husband, who has just 
joined them. So, when Mrs. Devereux rides 
up and greets Mrs, Malcolm affectionately, an 
introduction is inevitable. Cissy would be 
much flattered—to say the least of it—if she 
could guess at the success of her first effect. 
Caryl is at once attracted, not only by her 
tempting face and faultless figure, but by her 
crisp, fresh, sparkling manner, and strikes into 
the conversation with unusual energy. Mrs. 
Malcolm smiles to herself at the correctness of 
her prophecy; she had said, you will remember, 
that these two would be sure to suit each other. 
Before five minutes are over they are talking 
quite like old friends; and when the general 
move toward the covert-side is made, thdugh 
Maleolm drops back and mingles with the 
crowd, Caryl seems to think that his proper 
place is still close to Mrs. Devereux’s rein. 

Certainly things do not look more promising 
for Godfrey Colville; and he is not one to ac- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| nevertheless, he would die the death sooner 
than further bemoan himself, even to his sworn 
ally; and to Dick’s sulky inquiry, “ Who's 
that she’s got hold of now?” he answers, with 
infinite coolness, ‘*‘ Haven’t a notion, Staying 
at Erriswell, I suppose; for Malcolm has put 
him up on about the best in his stable. Looks 
|as if he could ride, too.” ‘This concession is 
really magnanimous ; for, like many other brill- 
| iant horsemen, the Major is apt to be somewhat 
hypercritical and slow to admire. 

That Caryl’s face should be strange to him 
is no wonder; for the former has spent more 
of his time abroad than in England of late years; 
and Colville’s regiment has but recently re- 
turned from Indian service. 

“Don’t you think we'd better close up?” 
Devereux suggests, still bent on mediation. 

The hussar is hard upon his mustache once 
again. For himself, he would like nothing bet- 
ter; but he rather dreads the blunders of his 
well-wisher’s zeal, 

**Not just yet,” he says, quietly. ‘* We'd 
better wait till we’re wanted. It’s a safe find, 
though it’s a chance if they don’t mob their 
fox. If we do get a gallop, and if I never give 
her a lead again, I'll give her a good one to- 
day, please God.” 
| Despite the placidity of his tone, and the pi- 

ous turn of that last sentence, the thoughts of 
Colville’s heart, just now, are not likely to be 
pleasing to any deity delighting in mercy and 
| loving-kindness ; and Cissy Devereux’s nerve 
| will perchance be put to the proof if hounds run 
straight and fast. 

But it is too much of a lawn-meet for real 
sport. Besides the crowd in saddle and on 
| wheels, there is a great affluence of * nedes- 
| trinarians ;” and the weather is too gay for 
scent in or out of covert. 
| The first fox is chopped ingloriously; and 
| they only potter after their second at a pace 
‘that gives no opening for cutting down. In- 
deed, with the exception of a couple of jealous 
boys on clever ponies, and a few breakers and 
| farmers schooling, all are content to take their 
| turn at gates and gaps. Major Colville’s pa- 
tience—a shallow, uncertain stream at the best 
| —at length runs fairly dry; and having con- 
trived, by a succession of halts and doubles, to 
shake off the honest Driver, he ranges up on 
Cissy’s bridle hand. On the off side still lounges 
Caryl Glynne, with the air of one who, by pre- 
scriptive right, occupies a post of honor. 

To speak the truth, Caryl has been enjoying 
himself exceedingly. As Colville had surmised, 
| he can ride, and ride right well, at times; but 
| he has neither jealousy nor ambition in this line, 
| and thinks indifferent sport quite balanced by 

genial weather and pleasant company; and his 
/companion he finds more than pleasant. He 


cept such a position meekly; indeed he has | is amused by her gay audacity, and by the epi- 
a strong if not a violent temper; and though | grammatic turn of her sketches of Loamshire 
throughout their intimacy he has never quite | men and manners; while her brilliant complex- 
got out of Cissy’s hand, she has been obliged | ion and lithe, quick gestures are very refreshing 
to manage him on the give-and-take principle ; | to his eyes, sated with the sombre, listless south- 


All the while, with one of those 
singular self-delusions to which men, good as 
well as evil, wise as well as foolish, are prone, 
he has been rather pluming himself on his pru- 
dence and delicacy in keeping aloof from Lena 
Atherstone till the awkwardness of their first 
encounter shall have quite passed away. 

With a slight hesitation, and a little blush 
which becomes her wonderfully, Mrs. Devereux 
performs the needful ceremony of introduction. 
Perhaps a vague suspicion of the truth crosses 
Caryl’s mind; but it in no wise ruffles either his 
confidence or his composure. With the other 
it is very different. He has not lived so long 
or so far out of the world as not to have heard 
that name, and some of the tales hanging there- 
to, before; and the first mention of it affects 
him scarce more pleasantly than it did Arthur 
Corbett; nevertheless, having his nerves under 
better control, he does not start perceptibly, 
and only ices his salute. 

‘Colville ?”? Glynne remarks, meditatively. 
‘*You have a*cousin Reginald, [ think; I know 
him very well.” 

To do the Major justice, it is not often that 
he ‘*puts side on;’’ but when he does so there 
is no mistake about it. 

“Then you have the advantage of me,” he 
retorts, with a curling lip. ‘It’s some 
since I ceased to know that person.” 

Caryl's is a smooth, casy temper, accommo- 
dating enough, especially when all things march 
to his liking; but he was never accused of fail- 
ing to take an affront on the bound. His smile 
is infinitely more exasperating than the other’s 
sneer. 

** Ah! family quarrels, I presume. No one 
is safe from them, not even such a gentle, gen- 
erous creature as poor Veginald.” 

Insolence for insotence—the counter is more 
effective than ine blow; and, though he scorns 
to break ground, the soldier feels he has the 
worst of the rally. Time and place do not 
serve for the recital of the numberless grounds 
of offense which have caused the name of the 
unlucky vaurien in question to be an ill savor 
in the nostrils of the most patient kinsfolk ; yet 
he has no right to assume that the speaker is 
cognizant of these. 

While he is casting about for a reply Mrs. 
Devereux, disquieted by the signs of hostility, 
intervenes. She has had much practice in put- 
ting high-bred cattle together—this wayward 
dame—and on a few occasions has been known 
to manage three, and even four, abreast with 
Olympian dexterity ; but she has never yet tried 
this especial courser in double harness, and feels 
that the experiment might bring the whole 
equipage to grief; besides, as has been afore 
said, she observes a certain equity in her iniq- 
uities, and, if somewhat fickle in the transfer 
of her favor, rarely changes her cicisbeo with- 
out decent warning. She has found her hussar 
rather a cumbrance of late, axd has sometimes 
wished for a more complacent cavalier. If no 
“fresh fear” be at hand to dry them, her bright 
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brown eyes will not be long purblinded the 
morning when Colville rides away; and that 
threatened route—surely it is long a-coming. 
Since the War Office will not help her out of 
the difficulty, poor Godfrey has at least deserved 
to be let down gently. So pity, not less than 
prudence, moves her to temporize. But the 
peace-making evidently can not be conducted 
a trois, and she takes her line with her wonted 
promptitude. 

**Mr. Glynne, I think you can be trusted 
alone now for a little while; and I want you 
to take a message to your cousin. Her car- 
riage is in that crowd on the cross-roads, I see; 
but it is not likely that she will follow much 
further. I was half engaged to lunch at Erris- 
well on Saturday. Will you find out whether 
this is quite settled, and let me know ?” 

The congé is unmistakable; but Caryl is not 
a whit chagrined or disecomfited. He has made 
about the most of the balls in his first innings, 
and is quite content that others—specially oth- 
ers whose place he may have usurped—should 
have their turn; moreover, it was not 
terday that he learned and began to act on 
the maxim, Jout vient a temps a lui qui sait at- 


yes- 


tendre ; and he does not fear losing much ground 
by a temporary absence. 
right here. 
thus early in an acquaintance, he can attain to 


He is thoroughly 
No man has wasted his time if, 


be—missed, 
achieved. 


This success he has certainly 
has left her side five 
minutes the fair Cissy is sensible of a palpable 
if not an aching void. Glynne is far from a 
brilliant conversationalist ; but there are men— 


3cfore he 


and women too, God wot—who contrive to say 
a good deal without often unlocking their lips ; 
and asubdued satire in Caryl’s tone gives his sim- 
plest remarks a certain piquancy; and, though 
cut-and-thrust repartee is more in Mrs. Deve- 
reux’s style, she quite appreciates the more deli- 


cate raillery. 
contrast. 


The Major does not shine by 
To a flirtation on first principles, 
howsoever energetic or prolonged, he is fully 
equal, and can do his share of the talking fairly 
in general society; but he has neither tact nor 


| temper for the proper management of a love- 


quarrel. 

The butterfly-chase is not quite so good a 
thing as it looks on paper; or, at all events, is 
rather a one-sided affair. Despite the provo- 
cation, one can not perchance help admiring the 
wily turns and lithesome windings by which the 
insect-queen manages to preserve her late-won 
freedom ; but the pursuer, waxing more hot and 
incensed over each disappointment, rarely con- 
trives to retain either grace or dignity. And 
the peace-making—what heavy, up-hill work it 
is, when the heart of one of the parties con- 
cerned is not in it! Notwithstanding her peni- 
tence and compassion, Mrs. Devereux finds it 
so to-day; and Godfrey Colville, with all his 
courage and self-confidence, finds it harder ev- 
ery minute to bear up against the sense of baf- 
fling and defeat. 

Surely some of us could sympathize with 
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him here, recalling a like occasion, when a 
curse seemed to lie on our tongue; when our 


overtures of amity seemed as clumsy, even to | 


ourselves, as the caresses of the /Esopian ass ; 
when from our most innocent suggestion shot 


out an unintended sting; when the very dove, | 


bearing our olive branch, was, by some dread- 


ful gramarye, changed into a raven, shrieking | 


bode, and giving signal of battle. 


In most of these cases the grounds of dispute | 


are neither direct nor defined; and so it is 
here, With every wish to be plaintive, the un- 
lucky hussar can not precisely see what he is to 
complain of. He himself was certainly the first 
to show temper, only because Cissy exercised 
a right that cats share with coquettes, and 
looked at whom she would, even if she looked 
somewhat long. What has happened since is 
perhaps a just reprisal. So he wearies himself 
in beating about the bush, and Mrs. Devereux, 


difficulties. But though she has no mind to be 
cornered or brought to book, she is not averse, 


for the nonce, to be conciliated. | 
| 
So, to all appearance, matters are soon suf- | 


ficiently smooth between the two to deceive 
keener eyes than those of Dick the Driver, | 
who, ranging up alongside, exults in his honest | 
heart, not witting of the hollow truth. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


| At length she grew more brave, or less patient, 
and ventured on one swift glance over her 
shoulder. This is what she saw: 

On their way from covert to covert they were 
| crossing just then a broad meadow; so that the 
| field no longer kept in column, but had opened 

out on either side into knots and groups. On 
the outermost skirts of these, a little to the rear- 
| ward of Lady Atherstone, rode the couple you 
wot of. Lena thought she had never seen Mrs. 
Devereux look so charming; she was near 
enough to note the mischievous smile on the 
| tempting lip, the tell-tale brilliancy of the soft 

complexion, and eyen the triumphant flash of the 

bright brown eyes; and on Caryi’s face, waked 
| from its languor, a light she knew well how to 
interpret—a light which for years she had train- 
ed herself to hope, perhaps she had never ceased 
to hope, shone for her alone. 


| Pride, prudence, and resolves all vanished in 
to speak truth, does not much help him in his | 


a spasm of fierce jealousy; her teeth tightened 
on her nether lip, and her cheek for an instant 
was colorless. 

In truth, when the first sharp bitterness was 
past, she tried very hard to be patient and ra- 
tional; she tried to persuade herself, even as 


| Caryl had done, that he was only playing a 


part, and playing it for her sake. But it was 
allin vain, Though it helps them little in the 
end, women are more clear-sighted in these 
matters, I fancy, than we. In the earlier stages 
of infatuation they are prone to invest their idol 
with all manner of imaginary attributes; but 
when the flimsy robe of honor waxes thread- 


Many who followed the fortunes of the L. H. | bare they will pluck it away, and thenceforth 


that day found it wearisome, and rejoiced when | 
even their patient, pertinacious Master declined | 
to persevere further, and turned homeward with | 
his hounds ; but to none, certainly, did it seem | 
so long as to Lena Atherstone. Calm as she 
seemed outwardly, an inward fever consumed 
her. The counter-excitement of a brushing gal- 
lop might possibly have quieted the heavy, un- 
even throbbing of her pulse. This relief was | 
denied her. She was forced to pace slowly on, 
always more or less in a crowd, and always li- 
able to cails on her attention, and always with 
a morbid consciousness that she was being, or 
might be, watched. At first she scarcely dared 
to turn her head lest she should find Caryl 
Glynne close by her side. Giving him credit 
for all possible forbearance, she could not be- 
lieve that empty formalities would quite con- 
tent him; he would surely seize or make an 
opportunity for one allusion to the past, even 
if it were to assure her once again that it was 
buried; and, if such were ever so gently and 
delicately conveyed, how would she meet it? 
For the confidence noted above had drooped 
already ; and she no longer trusted implicitly 
to the self-command which had borne her scath- 
less through their first greeting. The minutes 
passed on, and other voices sounded in her ears, 
with words almost meaningless at the moment, 
and impossible. afterward to remember; but 
not the voice she dreaded and yet hungered for. 








are content to worship, in its simple deformity, 
the clay, or iron, or brass, or stone. Lena 
knew this man, perhaps, better than he knew 
himself. She did not hold him incapable of 
self-restraint or self-denial; and she had seen 
him, ere this, dissemble with no selfish end; 
but there is acting and acting, and Caryl’s 
earnestness, just now, looked far too real to be 
all assumed. Ever since that day at Erriswell 
she had been schooling herself for this meeting. 
She might have spared her pains, it seemed. 
Could he not have waited one day—just one 
day—before he forced her to realize that she 
was utterly forgotten, when, while there was 
any hope, she had never wearied of waiting ? 
She never wished that they should be more 
than friends; but surely something is due even 
to old acquaintanceship ; and, when she prayed 
that the past might be buried, she never reck- 
oned on merry-making over the scarce-closed 
grave. She bore Cissy no malice for her part 
in all this. That gay falconer had but swung 
her lure after her wont, and there was naught 
to tell her by whom the strange hawk stooping 
thereto had once been reclaimed, since he bore 
no broken jesses; nay, more, if by the magnet- 
ism of an unuttered wish she could have drawn 
Caryl to her own side, she could—and would— 
at that moment have refrained from framing it. 
Nevertheless, she did feel very desolate and 
lonely ; and as she glanced around—any where 
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but to the rearward—there was a kind of help- 
lessness in her eyes. 

Inconsistent? Of course, pitiably inconsist- 
ent. She was far from a perfect woman; and 
from this one weakness of their sex, even our 
exemplars are not always free. 

Lady Atherstone’s glance rested first on her 
husband, who still rode at her side. Ralph's 
face, as you know, was not an easy one to read ; 
but, assuredly, now it gave not the slightest in- 
dication of its having been enrufiled or annoyed 
that day. He had scarcely spoken to Lena 
since they left the Erriswell carriage together ; 
but this was probably an accident, or attribu- 
table to the fact of his attention having been 
constantly drawn off elsewhere. At this mo- 


ment it was taken up by Sir Manners Manner- | 


ing, who was vaunting the unparalleled success 
f some recent experiments on his home farm. 
Now it so happened that the rotund baronet 
had long been Lena’s special aversion; she 
hated his pompous purse-pride, his ostentatious 
neglect of a wife far too good for him, and his 
ignoble infidelities; she absolutely loathed the 
insolent admiration of herself that she had more 
than once detected in his small, sensual eyes. 
Always courteous in her coolness, she had nevy- 
ertheless contrived to set up a barrier between 
them, which, so far, had baffled the other’s as- 
surance; and she was careful never to give the 
enemy a chance of creeping through by the lift- 
ing of a single pale. Had the subject of their 
talk been more congenial to her she would have 
kept silence rather than have addressed her 
husband at the risk of attracting to herself Man- 
nering’s attention. 
again—this time farther afield—till they lighted 
on Arthur Corbett. 

Have you ever noticed the manceuvres of 
the pilot-craft plying in the track of home- 
ward-bound ships—now dropping modestly into 
the wake, now shooting temptingly athwart the 
bows of a particular vessel, but not venturing 
within hail without express signal? If it be 
plain sailing through clear weather it is all 
wasted pains, for the Indiaman stands statelily 


on, apparently unconscious of the humble fol- | 


lower; but, let the weather once thicken to 
windward, that tacking will. have served its 
purpose, and the patient mariner will earn his 
hire. 

Even so, for some time past, the banker had 
at a decorous distance tracked Lady Ather- 
stone; and even so the latter did at last deign 
to hang out some sort of signal, which, however 
hard to set forth on paper, was, to the person 
for whom it was intended, easy to read. They 


were riding, as we have said, over open ground; | 


so in a few seconds, without having to thrust 
through a throng, or any undue show of eager- 
ness, Corbett found himself once more at Lena’s 
side. Perhaps he was too careful not to betray 
the flutter of elation that he felt; for while he 
glanced at her inquiringly, as though doubtful 
to what end he had been summoned, his brows 
were still overcast. 


So her eyes wandered off | 


The dark, unquict look, | 


though it had been seen there pretty often of 
late, was strangely out of keeping with the 
somewhat insipid beauty of his comely counte- 
nance; but real passion, or even passion amply 
simulated, is rarely quite ridiculous, whatsoever 
Macbeth, in a flowing pe- 
ruke, would doubtless at first try our gravity ; 
but if Garrick could play the part once more 
we should scarce laugh through the closing 
scenes, 


be the accessories. 


At any rate, Lena’s smile was rather 
conciliating than scornful. 

**T want to said; ** but 
perha; s you are hardly equal to that task. 
You look quite as much bored as myself, to be 
sure. <A day like this is a dreadful trial of 
temper.” 

When a woman troubles herself to notice the 
changes in a man’s humor, it is a point at least 
scored in the game; and Corbett, though his 
love-making—luckily for himself—had hitherto 
been mere trivial pastime, was not such a noy- 
ice in heart-lore as to be ignorant of this; but 
it was his cue now to be sad rather than sullen, 
and his brow cleared quickly. 

‘*T don’t know that I was thinking much of 
our chances of sport,” he said. 


be amused,” she 


“There are so 
many worse crosses in life than a blank day— 
with hounds.” 

He had learned of late to throw a kind of 
intention into his most innocent phrases; and 
the pause before the last two syllables was clev- 
erly put in. 

‘'That’s very true,” she assented ; ‘* but when 
one comes out hunting one is supposed to leave 
other cares at home.” 

‘*The old cares, perhaps,” he said, with an 
audible sigh; “but it is possible to find fresh 


| ones abroad.” 


‘Then you have heard something disagree- 
able,” she persisted. ‘‘It wouldn’t be fair to 
ask what and when ?” 

They had dropped insensibly some yards to 
the rear of Lord Atherstone and Mannering, so 
that it was scarce likely they could be over- 
heard; nevertheless Corbett lowered his voice 
almost to a whisper. r 

*T’ve heard nothing,” he said; ‘* but—lI’ve 
seen.” 

The talk was verging on dangerous ground ; 

but Lena was in a mood just now rather to 
| court than shrink from danger. 

*¢ And what have you seen?” 

‘‘ Nothing strange,” he answered; ‘ nothing 
but what happens every day, that new friends 
must give place to old.” 

She drew herself up haughtily at first, but 
the next instant her face softened. 

“T suppose I ought not to understand, but 
I do, and I consider you very unreasonable. 
| There’s a difference between old friends and 
| old acquaintances. Also, I believe, there are 
| such things as the common courtesies of life ; 
| not that mine were in the least appreciated. 

Don’t you think that Mrs. Devereux is doing 
her duty, too, in that line ?” 

Corbett had the wit to see that it would not 
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profit him any longer to decline the olive ]in less need of doctoring. 


branch. 


**T think—exactly what you bid me think,” 
he said, with one of his old gay smiles; and so | seldom subject to these fancies.” 


peace was re-established, ay! and something 
more than peace. 

From what has been written down you may 
augur that the intimacy between these two had 
reached a certain point already; but in months 
it had not progressed so rapidly as it did that 
day. Nothing was said of which either need 
absolutely have been ashamed; nevertheless, 
if he had deigned to play the eaves-dropper 
it may be doubted whether there would not 
have been an angry kindling even in the un- 
suspicious ears of Ralph Atherstone. 

How many women, I wonder, could trace 
their downfall to having stepped aside only to 
avoid the sting of a bitter jealous thought rising 
up serpent-wise in their path? And how many 
have found poison in the draught that was vapid 
enough when first they drained it as an ano- 
dyne? 

_——_ > 
CHAPTER XXX. 

ArtTuvuR CorBeTT sat in the room where you 
saw him first, and the hour and his surround- 
ings were nearly the same. He had dined, too, 
after a fashion, but with an evident lack of ap- 
petite, though he had drunk more deeply than 
his wont ; for, convivial as he was, he had never 
been accused of excess. However, this last 
circumstance could not account for the flush on 
his cheek, and the unsteady brightness in his 


eyes; for these were there before he sat down | 


to table. When in the bosom of his family he 
was usually full of prattle, but he was strange- 
ly taciturn now; his rare, jerky sentences were 
dropped almost at random, and when his fa- 
vorite Meta nestled up close to his knee, though 
he caressed her, it was mechanically ; there was 
no story ready that evening, nor, when the 


children’s bedtime came, was any extra leave | 


petitioned for. Judging from a complacent, 
not to say fatuous smile, which more than once 
flitted across his lips, the current of his musings 
could not have been wholly disagreeable; nev- 
ertheless Emma Corbett watched her husband 
with increasing uneasiness, and as soon as they 
were quite alone she ventured to inquire wheth- 
er he felt unwell. 

Arthur looked up quickly, not smiling now. 

“Unwell?” he said, rather fretfully. ‘* What 


on earth makes you think that? Do I look so?” | 


“You looked flushed when you came down 
to dinner, and you have eaten scarcely any 
thing; and even Meta noticed how hot your 
hand was; perhaps you have taken a chill. 
Dearest, indeed, if I were you, I wouldn't drink 
any more wine; it will only make you feverish.” 

Not hastily, but in a dogged, defiant fashion, 
most unlike himself, he drained the claret-glass 
to the last drop, and frowned as he filled an- 
other. 

“T never felt better in my life,” he said, ‘ or 


If there’s a thirst 
on me, it’s only natural after such a long, tiring 
day. What’s come to you, Emma? You're 
} ‘*I am not,” she said, in her placid way, 
| which yet was not devoid of firmness. ‘It’s no 
fancy that something is amiss with you, Arthur, 
in mind, if not in body. Is there any trouble 
| in the bank ?” 

| ‘“*The bank?” he retorted. ‘No, there's 
nothing amiss there; our credit is good, and 
| we're as careful of it as ever. ‘There’s nothing 
amiss any where—absolutely nothing.” 

His laugh was boastful, yet somewhat nery- 
| ous withal, like one who vaunts his security to 
disguise a vague dread. Neither was his wife's 
mind quite set at ease ; but, you wiil remember, 

Arthur had never yet given her any grave un- 
easiness, and though she had abundance of 
| common-sense, she was by nature slow to sus- 
| pect or think evil. After all, he might be only 
| heated and tired, and if his humor had not been 
jee so sweet and even of late as heretofore, 
| perhaps he had been working too hard ; autumn 
| was always a busy time, and, unluckily, the 
| head clerk was absent just now on sick-leaye, 
At any rate, she tried to smooth matters by in- 

quiring if he had heard any news or seen any 
| fresh faces at the meet. 

‘**No news,” was the reply, ‘and about the 
usual lot were out. By-the-by, there was one 
stranger; a cousin of Mrs. Malcolm, I believe ; 
a Mr.—Glynne.” 

He paused before the last word as if he were 
either doubtful of the name or loth to utter it. 
You may guess—although his wife could not— 
which was nearer the truth. 

**Glynne,” Emma said, reflectively; ‘‘ I’ve 
never heard of him, have I, dear?” 

In Arthur’s manner toward his own woman- 
kind there was, at the best of times, a kind of 
‘indulgent superiority, but now the indulgence 
| was lacking. 

“T dare say you never have,” he replied; 
‘*but, by a good many other people, he’s pretty 
well known, and better known than trusted. 
He was at the bottom of that great Lester 
scandal years ago, and has been mixed up with 
| half a dozen similar stories since. A pleasaut 
person to be domesticated at Erriswell !” 
| Emma Corbett, though no fanatic, had little 
| sympathy with sin or sinners; nevertheless 
| there was palpable curiosity in her next re- 
| mark: 

“*You don’t say so, Arthur! And what is 
| he like?” 

| The other knit his brows, like one who has 
| to answer either a puzzling or distasteful ques- 
| tion. 

‘<Tt is a very peculiar face,” he answered, aft- 
| erawhile. ‘* Handsome, I suppose it would be 
| called ; regular features, good dark eyes, and 
| that sort of thing—though I confess I was dis- 
| appointed ; but it has a tired, worn look, and 
| the hair and beard are quite gray, though he 
can’t be forty yet.” 


| 


| 
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His forehead grew smooth again, as he 
glanced complacently at the reflection in a 
mirror over against him of his own comely 
countenance and crisp, rich curls; and Mrs. 
Corbett smiled indulgently. She had long 
since learned to forgive her husband’s small 
yanities. 

“Jt must have a quaint effect; rather pic- 
turesque, too, I fancy. Did he seem to know 


any one besides the Erriswell party ?” 
Corbett shifted in his chair with an evident 
impatience, and filled his glass again with 


ther an unsteady hand. 

“How you bother about the man!” he said, 
fretfully. ‘*Do you suppose I was watching 
him all day ? Well, yes, I believe he and L— 

ly Atherstone have met before, though it 
nust have been a slight acquaintance.” 

Without a suspicion of the cause, Mrs. Cor- 
bett saw that the subject was irksome to her 
husband, and hastened to change it. 

‘Lady Atherstone? That reminds me, Ar- 
hur, when you next go to Templestowe you 
must drive me over; I haven't called there 
since they returned.” 

The banker was cast into a disagrecable di- 
lemma. He had certainly thought of taking 
that road, and no later than the morrow; but 
he had meant to ride it alone; and he felt that 
he would rather trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents to bring about the meeting with Lena, 
than meet her thus accompanied. So, after a 

tle hesitation, he answered vaguely that he 
could not say when he could get over there, as 
he had a good deal to do, and did not like to 
waste a hunting day. 
riedly. 

*T shall go down to Chisholm’s for an hour, 
Emma. All the barrack party dine there to- 
night. ‘They may march at a day’s notice; 
and I want to see Colville before he goes.” 

He did not wait for a reply, but paused on 


Then he rose up hur- 


his way to the door, as if half repenting, and | 
turned to print a conciliating kiss on his wife’s | 


forehead. She smiled once again, and let him 
go without a remark; but she felt, in reality, 
more uneasy than ever. 

To leave his home after dinner for bachelor 


society was so utterly foreign to Arthur's habits | 


that this in itself would have disquieted her; 
but, speculate as she would, not a glimmer of 
the real truth flashed across Emma’s mind. 
If she could not thoroughly respect her volatile 
consort, she did, at least, thoroughly trust him, 
and would have staked her life on his loyalty 
through the warmest of his past philanderings. 


Moreover, perhaps the last point toward which | 


her misgivings would have tended was Tem- 
plestowe. Though she came of an honorable 
county stock, and was quite content with her 
position, her ideas respecting it were rather 
lowly than exalted; and, setting morality al- 
together aside, she would never have imputed 
to her husband the audacity of aspiring to 
Lady Atherstone’s good graces. The quiet, 
almost haughty indifference of Lena’s manner 


to you; but you can guess, I think. 
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in general society would have strengthened 
Mrs. Corbett’s security in this quarter, had it 
been less complete. 

In sober, placid natures like hers jealousy is 
hard to plant and slow of growth; but when it 
has once taken root, it is scarcely to be pluck- 
ed out either by force or cunning. So, after 
much twisting it hither and thither, Mrs. Cor- 
bett got no nearer to the solving of her puzzle, 
and was fain to wait as patiently as she might 
till time or chance should put her in the right 
road. 

That same evening there was another con- 
jugal ¢éte-a-téte, at Templestowe. But the se- 
renity of this last was not impaired by ever so 
light acloud. The one topic that might have 
caused slight embarrassment had been got over 
on their way home from hunting in a dozen 
words, That straight-going brusquerie of Ralph 
Atherstone’s had its advantages sometimes, 
At all events the way in which, without any 
notice or preamble, he, so to speak, took the 
dreaded subject by the throat, was an intense, 
if temporary, relief to Lena. 

“T’ve known more disappointing days,” he 
said, in answer to a remark of hers as to their 
persistent ill luck, ‘‘ for I'm not the least disap- 
pointed in Mr. Glynne. My dear, you don’t 
suppose this matter has once troubled me since 
you spoke of it so frankly? Nevertheless I’m 
glad, very glad, that we’ve met. If you can’t 
guess why, I’m not clever enough to explain it 
You be- 
haved so perfectly, too. I hope we shall sce a 
good deal more of him if he stays long at Er- 
riswell.” 

She never knew exactly what she answered ; 


| but it was probably as much to the purpose as 


if she had studied it beforehand, for Ralph 
looked more than satisfied. 

Lena’s homeopathic remedy, as is the case 
with many other nostrums, did on this first 
time of trial work wonders. 3efore the after- 
noon was far advanced she had become her own 
indifferent self again; had interchanged a con- 
ventional sentence or two with Caryl Glynne, 
who loitered by her side for a few minutes on 
his way back to join Mrs. Devereux; had list- 
ened later with infinite composure to a confi- 
dential rhapsody from Cissy—the subject where- 
of you may guess; and had excused herself 
cleverly to Mrs. Malcolm for being unable to 
join the proposed luncheon-party at Erriswell. 
Also it was with a tranquillity not altogether 
feigned that she faced her husband at dinner. 
She was buoyed up, you see, by the conscious- 
ness of having said and done, as nearly as 
possible, the right things at the right times ; 
and this is no bad counterfeit of an approy- 
ing conscience, though it is a counterfeit, of 
course. 

“Didn’t you hear from your mother this 
morning ?” Ralph asked as soon as the servant 
had left them. ‘*When does she think of 
coming to us ?” 

They had been rather silent of late, and from 
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Lena’s start it seemed that she was roused from 
a reverie. 
“*My mother 


o” 


she said, a little vaguely. 


“Oh yes! I remember now; we must not ex- | 


pect her for six weeks at least. She has be- 
haved so badly to her old friends in the north | 
that she’s bound to make them some amends, | 
now they’ve captured her.” 

‘“*T am sorry for that,” he answered; “I 
always like you to have a companion at this 
season, my dear, It’s so dull for you being 
left so much alone; perhaps I ought to think | 
it would be duller yet if it were the other way ; 
but I don’t, you see.” 

**T should hope not,” she said, gently. ‘‘ In- 
deed it is not that; I manage very well by 
myself; but there’s no saying when one would 
tire of one’s own society ; and I’m so used to} 
her that I own I do miss mother sometimes. 
I suppose it would be a mere form to ask Philip 
and Marian to come to us just now; they can | 
not have half got through their visits.” 

Lord Atherstone’s lip curled, as it not seldom | 
did, at mention of his heir. 

“T should think it’s just possible,” he said, | 
“that their friends would be more easily con- | 
tented than Mrs. Shafton’s; at least Philip’s | 
friends, for Marian, no doubt, is rather popu- | 
lar. You might try the experiment, though; | 
but are you quite sure that you would like | 
at 2” 

“Quite sure,” she said, with such a hearty 
sincerity that it surprised as well as gratified | 
her lord. | 

Can not you comprehend the secret of this | 
her earnestness? ‘There are dangers not the | 
less real because they are intangible, under the 
shadow of which a woman would liefer see a | 
true woman at her side than the starkest cham- | 
pion that ever drew blade. But often she who | 
seems sent by Heaven to succor has proved | 
the devil’s hireling, and well worthy of her | 
wages. Not alone in its cruel treachery stands | 
the deed wrought by the milldams of Binnorie. 
And the murderess, after watching the last | 
bubble break over the eddy in which a life has | 
gone down, hies her home, and smooths her | 
hair, and busks herself in brave apparel, and sits 
in hall among her fellows, marveling or lament- | 
ing with the rest, when tidings come of the dis- | 
aster. And the justice recorded in the old | 
ballad is too poetical frequently torecur. Yet, 
mayhap, some day the tumult of many voices, | 
each laden with its own accusation, will not 
smother one weak wail. 

Woe to my sister, false Helen! | 

As Lady Atherstone had supposed, the Ash- 
leighs were still in the midst of their autumnal 
visiting-round, and the next house on their list 
was of the most attractive; yet, when the 
proposition came, it was not put aside at once, 
as one to be declined as a matter of course. 
Indeed, Marian pondered over the note gravely 
before she communicated its contents to her 


—$___., 


|idea of falling back on Templestowe, when 


| free quarters were to be had elsewhere, seeme: 


at first to Philip too absurd for serious discys- 
sion, and he was inclined to be severe on “the 
cheap, convenient way in which people freed 
their consciences by sending impossible inyi- 
tations.” Marian, as was her wont, let him 
have ample line; and it was not till he stopped 
and sulked that she cautiously wound in her 
reel, 

“Impossible, dear? I don’t quite see that,” 

‘**Don’t you?” he snapped, going off again 
atatangent. ‘‘ Then you're short-sighted for 
once, Is it likely that we’re going to break 


| half a dozen engagements for no other earthly 


reason than because Lady Atherstone feels dul] 
at Templestowe ? I wouldn’t do it if she were 
my own instead of my step-mother.” 

‘*T dare say not,” she retorted ; “but sup- 
pose there was a reason, Philip, besides duty, 
You know very well, if it would help you with 
the borough, you'd give up the pleasantest visit 
without a murmur. I don’t see why private 
interests should not be considered sometimes 
as well as parliamentary. Now I can't tell you 
why, so don’t ask me, but I’ve an idea that it's 
very much to our interest to watch how things 
are going on at Templestowe whenever we have 
an opportunity; and here is an opportunity, you 
must own.” 

Could she not have told him why?  Possi- 
bly not; yet, by a curious coincidence, the day 
before had brought her a chatty letter from the 
trusty cousin and counselor you wot of. 

“It would be odd,” Kerneguy wrote, “if 
the scrap of a Libretto that I copied out for you 
some time since should be worked out after 
all. I heard last night that Caryl Glynne 
had passed through town from abroad on his 
way to Erriswell, purposing ‘to tarry there cer- 
tain days.’, Do you remember in ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
France’s message to Prince John—‘ A bon en- 
tendeur salut ?’” 

A very frank, outspoken person, Marian Ash- 
leigh; perhaps a little too much so at times; 
but one was sure to hear the whole truth from 
her, whether palatable or not—so said the cho- 
rus of her kinsfolk and familiars; and they, 
surely, must have known best. So, possibly, 
she could not, if she would, have avowed a 
special motive for now visiting ‘Templestowe. 
As for Philip, he would as soon have suspected 
his wife of absolute dishonesty as of diploma- 
cy on her own account. He thought she was 
only reciting again part of the lesson that she 
had dinned into his ears pretty often, touching 
the expediency of their keeping well with the 
reigning powers. 

“We're very good friends as it is,” he grum- 
bled, “‘and what use is there in watching? or 


what is there to watch? It’s such tiresome 
work, too.” 


‘*Perhaps it is,” she assented, ‘‘and per- 


haps it’s not fair, either, that you should have 


husband ; nor did she do this till she had fully | tasks to do in your holiday-time. What do 
made up her own mind as to the answer. The | you say to my accepting the invitation? You 
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might join me there later, after doing West- 
lands and two or three other pleasant places.” | 

A most good-natured person, Marian Ash- 
leigh, again chanted the chorus. No doubt; 
yet, without a grain of compunction, she sug- 
gested this compromise, by which Westlands 
and the other “ pleasant places” were saddled 
with the visitation—pure and simple—of the 
member for Heslingford. Philip was rather 
taken aback. ‘The fact was, he had got so 
used to his invisible and impalpable leading- 
string, that the idea of walking entirely after 
his own devices, for ever so brief a space, was 
rather startling; but he was the last person to 
admit this, even to himself; and if any such 
misgiving had crossed his mind, the mere spir- 
it of contradiction would have made him run 
counter thereto. Moreover, in spite of his over- 
weening self-esteem, he had twice or thrice 
been haunted by an uneasy doubt whether their 
welcome in divers places might not be attribu- 
table to his wife’s popularity rather than to his 
own, and he was tempted to put this to the 
proof. Something else, too—absurd gs it may 
sound—moved him to listen to Marian’s pro- 
posal. To the staidest and soberest of Bene- 
dicts, in good bodily health, unless his shyness 
verge on moral helplessness, there is something 
alluring in the notion of temporary independ- 
ence. Ihave no doubt that the Dean of Uttox- 
eter, when he comes up alone for the May meet- 
ings, treads the flags with an airier gait, and, so 
to speak, cocks his broad beaver more jauntily, 
than if there were by his side the stately and sub- 
stantial form in whose company he paces to and 
fro under the cathedral elms. Now this uxo- 
rious dignitary himself is not more incapable of 
misusing his freedom than was Mr. Ashleigh. 

How he conducted his courtship was, as 
has been afore said, a puzzle to those who knew 
him well; and a flirtation of the most ethereal 
nature seemed still more out of his line; never- 
theless, he knew that at Westlands he was sure 
to encounter one—Ellen Cadogan—for whom 
he had cherished a kind of weakness in days 
gone by; and who, if the Dalwhinnie wooing had 
not sped, might perchance have sat in Marian’s 
seat. They had been very good friends since ; 
not the less so because the lady was still un- 
married ; for though in the loftiest flight of his 
conceit Philip never actually imputed this celi- 
bacy to himself, there was something pleasant 
in the idea of no other man’s having been found 
worthy to occupy the place that he, doubtless, 
might have filled. Whether Ellen had eagerly 
aspired to such an honor he was not too careful 
to inquire ; so there did, perchance, float before 
his eyes visions of confidential causeries, indul- 
gent glances, and sympathetic smiles, the sweet- 
ness of which—in all innocence, be it under- 
stood—he could better savor—alone. _ Final- 
ly, in his own ungracious fashion—he always 
made a fuss, if not a merit, of any concession 
whatsoever—he consented to let his wife have 
her way; and within a fortnight she appeared 
at Templestowe. 
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NEWS-BOY. 


MY LITTLE NEWS-BOY. 
I, 

T would have been ridiculous, if it had not 

been pathetic, to see the grimaces made by 
my little news-boy when under process of being 
beaten by ‘Sher as was a mammy to him.” I 
call him my little news-boy because out of a 
flock of them I had picked him on account of 
his beauty and latentenobility. Yes, despite 
sun-burn, dirt, and rags, the boy was strikingly 
handsome. 

‘Stand there,” I used to say to him, when I 
called him daily under my window, “and toss 
me the paper, and you may keep the change.” 

My little news-boy would then smile, and dis- 
play a set of teeth which I once heard a passer- 
by remark that ‘‘a man would give a Jew’s eye 
for,” and would then pocket the change, bow, 
and vanish, smiling still. 

Owing, as I found out by close questioning, 
to the peculiar development of her physical 
powers incident upon much absorption of the 
“crater,” my news-boy’s “mammy” did, with 
a degree of frequency never sufficiently to be 
deprecated, ‘“‘lick” him. Matins or vespers 
were seldom ushered in without a visitation of 
old shoe, old broom, old bottle, or of a toasting- 
fork upon his shoulders. Only an intoxicated 
woman could have had the heart to touch him 
harshly, for his face was full of laughter and 
gladness—a sunbeam in the flesh—and cruelty 
must have ever been a fresh surprise to him. 

His name, he said, was Peter; but this I 
soon discovered was a corruption of a prettier 
name—a part of memories of a by-gone and 
blissful time in which, to use his own words, 
*‘another mammy-—-oh! so beautiful !’”—had 
been his. Soft-sounding /%etro had been dis- 
torted into harsh “ Peter,” just as the love of 
the past had been distorted into violence. 

My protégé had also a protégé of his own, 
‘* Not altogether there” is the—to me—pathetic 
expression by which the peasantry of England 
describe the mental deficiency of an almost 
idiot ; and ‘*Carroty Jack,” Pietro’s protégé, 
was almost an idiot. There are faces—why 
there are such we shall know in God’s own 
good time—that seem as if they had never seen 
sunlight, or been shone upon by it; and Car- 
roty Jack’s was one of these. It made the 
heart beat painfully to see so desolate and de- 
spondent a creature upon the fair earth of God’s 
creating. Though why should there be aught 
but desolation and despondency upon the face 
of one who could not realize in his spiritual 
darkness the joy of being in this life, or become 
the recipient of the hope of heaven in another ? 

The boys were almost inseparable. Carroty 
Jack, ugly as Caliban, lame, dirty, and vacant 
of countenance, limped through the mud and 
rain, the sleet and snow, as it might be, in the 
wake of Ferdinand the beautiful—I mean Pie- 
tro, for he had princely beauty despite his sor- 
did rags and the sad traces of daily want. 

‘*Old mammy’'ll kick the bucket some of 
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these days,” Pietro-Peter once confidentially 
remarked to me, “‘and quit layin’ that there 
broom of hern over my head; and then I 
shall git a stand with my savin’s up, and Car- 
roty Jack he’s to sit in the stand, and I’m to 
buy the papers for both, and we’re to share 
equal.” 

‘‘Then Carroty Jack has no one to take 
care of him ?” surmised I. 

‘*Oh, he ain’t got nobody, nohow. Je ain't 
got no parents, not even a drunken un, nor no 
sense neither, and he’s lame too. Jest look at 
him walk!” laughed Pietro, as, at this moment, 
uneasy at so long a diversion of his protector’s 
attention, Carroty Jack hobbled up to us. 
u He ain't got no- 
body to take care o’ him but jest me. Besides 
that, Jack’s orful fond of me—ain’t you, old 
Carroty ? 

Here Prince Ferdinand laid his hand—small, 
tapering, with almond-shaped nails, though 
candor obliges me to admit, not clean ones— 


‘Jack’s curus, any ways. 


upon the shoulder of Caliban. 

A gleam of light—the hopeless searching of 
the baffled and blinded soul—poor Jack’s 
‘smile’”—let me call it so—crossed the gloomy, 

‘t-begrimed face, and made it almost lovely. 
Pietro smiled back upon him, and I felt glad 
at the moment that I was something of an art- 





ist, for I promised myself some day to paint 
this Caliban and this Ferdinand, 


Il. 

My brother, an artist—in fact we are voth 
“artists,” if [ may use that expression, and I 
am sure I may as regards Laurence—had a friend 
who was a victim to inexplicable chronic mel- 
ancholy. He was a German, with light brown 
hair of a waving, floating kind, and looked 
like the blessed Saviour in Leonardo Da Vin- 
ci’s picture, ‘‘ La Cena.” Every one has seen 
the ‘* Last Supper,” and every one knows how 
the Lord’s face looks in it. A glory of golden 
hair, a heavenly sadness. 

Captain Weimar, though a German, had 
served the Italian republican cause. He had, 
at one time, lived in Italy. Before he had 
gone to Italy—this was sixteen years before 
my story begins—my brother had painted his 
picture, and although it was a Christ-face even 
then, it was not melancholy. Now he was al- 
ways melancholy. 

We knew that he had married an exquisite- 
ly beautiful Italian lady, and that she had died. 
Captain Weimar had told my brother Laurence 
that she had died ‘‘of a broken heart.” Why 
the wife of a man who was known to be good 
and noble should have died of a broken heart 
was a matter of profound thought and great be- 
wilderment to me, Captain Weimar had been 
long in New York before chance had again 
thrown him in my brother’s way and they re- 
newed the friendship of former years. 

Captain Weimar was keeping house in Four- 
teenth Street, and had an elderly maiden sister 
with him, and Ida Eisenberg, the orphan daugh- 
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‘ sonia cicatt aaee 
ter—a fairy-like, blonde girl—of a widowed 
and now dead sister younger than Fraulein 
Berta. 

A few days after the recognition in the Street 
by Laurence of the captain he entered my 
brother’s studio. Laurence was copying a ‘* Pi- 
eta,” and I was working away at a ‘‘ Faust and 
Margaret,” my head being full at the time o 
Goethe’s poem and Gounod’s opera. The cap- 
tain held in his hand a worn velvet case, from 
which he removed a daguerreotype. It was 
that of his dead wife, and though almost en- 
tirely faded out, it still retained the clear out- 
lines of an extremely lovely face. As I ex- 
amined it, when the captain with a sigh and a 
pale face handed it to me to look at, it seemed 
to me a true “‘spirit-picture,” a face that was 
only the ghost of itself, 

“Could you create, Trubalbys,” said the 
captain to Laurence, in a husky voice, ‘‘a por- 
trait from this? It is fading away from me, 
and I can not lose it.” 

**IT can,” replied my brother; ‘though wheth- 
er it will convey to you any idea of the bear 
of the original is what I dare not vouch for.” 

‘* But you will try ?” demanded Weimar, ea- 
gerly. ‘I never had any other picture of Ele- 
na but this and a miniature on ivory, which 
was lost.” Y 

‘“*T will try,” replied Laurence, and he placed 
the daguerreotype upright before him and be- 
gan, in his grave way, to study it. Presently 
my brother began to sketch. About half an 
hour passed. We were all three silent. Lan- 
rence is often so when before his easel. I am 
not very talkative, and grief inspires me with 
awe. The captain, gazing at the lost dead 
face, did not speak at all. 

At the end of half an hour there was a knock, 
and Laurence opened the door.  Friulein 
Berta Weimar, the captain’s maiden sister, and 
his little blonde niece of thirteen years—it al- 
ways seemed to me when I looked at her that 
those thirteen years must have been all spring 
—came in. They were in the habit of looking 
in upon us daily since the captain had brought 
them one day to the studio, and I had sketched 
a portrait of Ida—it was now nearly finished— 
as Miranda. I mean that I had created an 
older and maturer Ida as the heroine of Shaks- 
peare’s ‘‘Tempest.” It stood against the wall 
side by side with Pietro’s picture in his great 
original character of a ‘‘City News-boy,” for 
sitting for which—it was, he said, ‘‘such fun!"— 
my protégé received remuneration in the shape 
of stamps of as much importance as my limited 
resources permitted, 

To return to *‘ Miranda” and Friulein Berta, 
whom I left just entering the studio. The 
first was beautiful; the second, though there 
was a tradition to the effect that she had been 
pretty in the past, was now fat and puffy, and 
not unlike a cheese with eyes. She had, at 
eighteen, set up for a beauty, but had been ad- 
vised by considerate friends to sit down again. 
I understand that she did so, Now she was 
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merely hopeless of matrimony, quiet and retir- 
ing, like any other wieille fille de bonne maison. 

[he aunt and niece were hardly seated when 
enter Peter. after a 
modest knock, he stood in the doorway, was 
simply startling. The statuesqne symmetry of 
his fine Greek face with its Italian warmth of 
color; the rich bronze-black hair, clustering in 
curls like that of the god Bacchus; the large 
eyes of a dark hazel hue; the degp glow of the 
oval cheek; the sparkle and animation of the 
whole face; the grandly posed head, marvel 
ously thrown out by the neutral tints of an old 
grav felt hat and a. jacket originally gray also, 
but now, like Joseph’s coat, of “many colors” — 
all these happy accidents—the hat and coat 
were, I beg to state, looked upon by Peter as 
unhappy accidents—of form and color made my 
little news-boy truly a picture. 

Captain Weimar did not observe him, or, if 
Weimar, 
He lived absorbed 
in the painful, the ‘‘ bitter-sweet” memory of 
‘‘a day that was dead.” 


The bov’s beauty, as, 


he did, saw only a ragged news-boy. 
indeed, noticed few things. 


But, unnoticed as my handsome protégé was 
by Captain Weimar and by Fraulein Berta, he 
was not so by Ida. The mind of childhood is 
apt to be democratic, and Ida’s eyes dilated as 
she took in the picture Peter made standing 
respectfully in the doorway. She had an art- 
istic perception of the beautiful and poetic per 
ception of the true. 

And then I saw in Peter—my Ferdinand- 
that indescribable something which was to me 
the betrayal of a better past. It was a look in 
his face that told of the recognition by his inner 
sense of Ida as a young /ady, and it was mingled 
with a something which was to me an assurance 
that 
gentleman. 


himself a 
Laughable, I admit, in view of the 
tact that Peter at that period presented to the 
eye, besides beauty, only the adjuncts of a rag- 
ged suit, a crumpled hat, and a bundle of news- 
papers under the left arm, the right being in use 
to remove the shocking hat. There are things 
that can nof be put upon paper; and Peter's 
manner at the moment, his painful blush, his 
glance at his own shabby clothing, and at the 


somehow or other Peter was 


rich azure silk in Ida’s dress, the look of his | 


eyes upon her—all these can not be written down. 

He took his place at my request, and I began 
to work upon his picture. In removing it from 
beside Ida’s, as ‘‘ Miranda,” which was leaning 
against the wall near it, I turned the last to 
the light, and Peter caught sight of it. A rapid 
glance at Ida, and immediate acknowledgment, 


by a bright look of admiration, of the fact that | 


it portrayed the beantiful blonde girl, was not 
unrecognized by her, for she blushed, thougl 
she smiled upon my little news-boy, and then 
began gravely to contemplate, first my model, 
and then my work. Teter was, I saw, pleased 


to be the object of her evidently admiring at- | 


tention, and his countenance continued to wear 
so fine an animation that my task in portraying 
it was made easy. 
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pretty woman! 


NEWS-BOY. 


I do not tl 
morning cert . 


remembered that 


ink my 
. that usually occurred 
» fact of an omitted lunch. 
indescribable some 

me it would mor 

at before Ida, I had not 
uite forgotten, in contem 


at his sitting 


ld see, our usual chats about 
1 wars, and the Puritan fathers, and 
the history of the earth's nations 
which, by-the-by, I had been so 
ished by my protége’s tendencies to soar after 
after the unfathomable, 
although, if he had not yearned to do either, I 
should have been disappointed in him. 
Captain Weimar continued for atime gazing 


—chats during 
mewhat aston 


the infinite and plunge 


in dreamy sadness at the progress of Laurence’s 
sketch, and when finally reminded by Fraulein 
Serta that lunch him at 
bowed and departed, dreaming still. 
not noticed Peter. 


his home, 


He hac 


awaite d 


The next time I actively interfered in t! 

affairs of Peter about a week later. He 
had been his sittings that the 
omission of several days alarmed and surprised 
me, so that at last I was fain to ask myself was 
my little news-boy sick or dead ? 


was 


so regular in 


I made up 
my mind to go to his abode, which was also 
that of undeniable squalor, when I received the 
following note at the hands of Carroty Jack: 
“Mis BLanon, 
Mammy is orful. 


Pleez cum ter se me. I am 
Shees wile with drink. 
“With res-pecks, 
“ Perur.” 
To this portentous missive was added thi 
by no means encouraging assurance of Carroty 


Jack that Peter was ‘‘ a-gettin’ orful weecully,” 
that 
out of her head with 
wel.” 


home. 


a skin an’ a bone;” 
mammy was all the time “ 
liquor,” and beat him ‘* 

Laurence was not at He had gone 
the another artist. 
It required some courage to depart alone for 
the horrible 
3ut Carroty Jack plunged ahead of me as van 
guard, and I was thickly veiled. I have a 
prejudice in favor of something between me 


and was ‘‘ nothing but 
cre 
house of 


to a reception at 


the hideous dwelling in 


street. 


| and the cigar of the people. 


I arrived at last at the wretched tenement- 
house, and, taking my courage a@ deux mains, I 
mounted the stairs, redolent of any thing but 
the perfumes of the Orient, to the hole—I can 
not call it a room—where Peter and *‘mam 
my” abode. Poor Peter! He had, indeed, 
been ‘‘il.” His face was very pale, and his 
form appeared attenuated, as he sat in a bro- 
ken chair supporting his head with one hand. 
The left arm was in a sling. 

In one corner, a drunken, unsightly heap of 
filth, lay ‘* mammy,” her long black hair sweep 
ing over her shoulders. She had once been a 
She had just arrived at that 
period of unconsciousness which it was now the 


1 


tendency of all her earthly efforts to attain. 








The ‘“cratur,” the only ‘“ frind” she had, ac- 
cording to mammy, had helped her to that, and 
she had forgotten all things, even the thief, 
her husband, who beat her, the dead chil- 
dren—dead in want and misery—the leaving 
trin the Green, her home in the *‘ ould coun- 
thry,” and the crimes and horrors of the after- 
time. 

In one of her maddest moments—such rage 
as I had once witnessed—she had wrenched 
Peter's arm. ‘Shure, miss,” said a washer- 
woman, a neighbor of mammiy, a middle-aged 
Irishwoman of respectable appearance, ‘she'll 
be the dith of the lad—an’ a fine b’y he is—if 
she’s left wid him continual. Paythur!” sud- 
denly resumed she, in a loud voice, ‘‘ is it a fule 
ye are to be a-bringin’ hur all yer airnin’s ivery 
day to a cint, and she a-batin’ yer continual, 
and ye sick?”—this last in a fine crescendo, 
**Shure an’ why don’t yer bate hur?” 

** Do you think I’d strike a woman?” de- 
manded Peter, rising to his feet. 

I assure the reader that it was worth going 
to the dreadful street to see my little news-boy 
as he looked when he spoke these words. His 
eyes blazed, and his pale, fevered face glowed 
with manly indignation. 

The emergency, however, demanded action 
rather than sentiment. I sent for a carriage, 
put Peter into it, with Carroty Jack’s assist- 
ance, after bidding the former take with him 
whatever belonged to him, as he should not re- 
turn to that house again with my consent. 

As I rode aloig, with Carroty Jack behind 
—an entirely novel and certainly startling 
‘*tiger”—and my little news-boy within, I won- 
dered what it was that he had sought for under 
the bosom of his threadbare shirt, and had care- 
fully put out of sight when I had bidden him 
take with him whatever was his. Nothing 
appeared to belong to him, however, but some 
rude engravings of the heroes of the war, 
which he had accumulated and tied into a 
bundle. 

We reached home just in time, for, either 
from the treatment he had endured at the hands 
of mammy, fever, want of proper care and suit- 
able food, or joy at his release, Peter’s strength 
was atanend. When Laurence, who had re- 
turned, opened the carriage door, my little 
news-boy had fainted. 

It took three weeks’ nursing, to the utter 
neglect of the picture then on the easel, to 
bring him back to what, in remembrance of the 
melodious sounds in which Peter had habitual- 
ly proclaimed the issue of the morning and 
evening papers, I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to call ‘‘ concert-pitch.” 

He informed me one morning, however, 
when the glad June air stirred the curtains in 
the pretty little room where we had installed 
him, that he felt “jolly” once more—an intelli- 
gence hailed with equal satisfaction by Lau- 
rence, myself, and Peter’s faithful attendant 
and assistant nurse, Carroty Jack, who forth- 
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| and Peter’s installation in the pretty room, 


with danced a halting and eccentric saraband, | 


accompanied by guttural sounds, the only means 
at his command for the expression of joy at his 
protectors recovery, 

We—Laurence and I—had, ere this, estab- 
lished Carroty Jack as boot-black and runner- 
of-errands in ordinary, the only office suited to 
his undying good-will and mental incapacity. 

rv. 

The sittings for the picture of the “ City 
News-boy,” on which I founded vast hopes, were 
finally resumed, as also were Ida's for the  Mi- 
randa.” That artful young pergon had found 
out, by patient questioning, all about my little 
news-boy, his sorrows, mammy, the lame lad, 
as 
well as Carroty Jack’s promotion to the post 
of rapin, also Peter’s to that of model, color- 
mixer, and, for that matter, student of art, in 
Laurence’s atelier. 

The transformation effected in my little news- 
boy by a suit of dark cloth clothes, a Byron col 
lar and tie—this was an idea of my own—and 
neatly-fitting boots, all of which my brother as- 
sured Peter that his wages would soon pay for, 
appeared to be particularly approved of by the 
fair Ida, whose term of ‘‘ poor boy!” uttered in 
accents of profound commiseration, had not been 
made use of since the_ disappearance of the 
shocking hat and impossible coat. 

Captain Weimar continued to visit us fre 
quently, and one day confided to Laurence 
some details of his past sad history. He told 
of the birth of a beautiful boy a year after his 
marriage with Elena Benoni. ‘‘ My son,” said 
the captain, ‘‘ would now be about fifteen.” 

It was evident from the captain’s emotion in 
speaking of him that the child had been an ob- 
ject of adoration. When the boy had reached 
the age of six, Captain Weimar had resolved to 
sail for America with his wife, both being de- 
sirous of visiting the Great Republic. But this 
was destined to be the beginning of sorrow, for, 
‘¢God knows how, and He only,” said Captain 
Weimar to my brother, “‘ at the Battery we lost 
our child. It was in the crowd, just as we were 
about to enter a carriage and drive to an hotel. 
He was there one moment, gone the next!” 
Here the poor father, whose grief was ever new, 
buried his face in his hands, ‘‘I think he was 
stolen,” resumed the captain, when able to 
speak, ‘‘ for his pretty velvet suit, his little gold- 


| headed cane, his fine linen, his jeweled studs, 


and his richly furred cap. 

‘We advertised,” continued the unhappy 
Weimar, ‘‘and offered a very large reward. 
We described the child minutely, and especial- 
ly spoke of his wearing an ivory miniature, the 
likeness of his mother, suspended to a Venetian 
chain—an ornament which he had one day been 
allowed to wear, and had always rebelled against 
our removing from about his neck. 

‘We waited in vain. We employed the de- 
tective police; we did every thing that we could 
think of, or that was suggested to us by such 
friends as I had in New York; but we never saw 
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our child again.” Here the poor father sobbed 
aloud. 

‘Tt broke my wife’s heart,” resumed he at 
last. **Tt dev eloped heart disease, which I had 
always dreaded for her, and, after a year of 
agony, she died. She is in heaven, and at rest ; 
but I shall never again be at rest till the grave 
If I could but know that my 
boy is dead, dead—gone to the heaven where 
his mother is—dead and at peace, I should not 
srieve as I do; but” (here he grasped my broth- 
er’s arm) ‘‘ you have heard, Trubalbys, of stolen 
Here 
an expression of terrible anguish crossed the face 
of the stricken father. 

htt” 


( loses over me, 


children being tortured, have you not ?” 


‘I dream of that every 
nigl 
V. 

Peter, a few months later, though art, after 
all, turned out not to be his ‘‘ line,” really be- 
gan to develop latent ability that way. He 
caricatured every body! 

Ida was growing tall. Thirteen—now it was 
nearly fourteen—was quite advanced in young- 
ladyhood, and she promised to be wonderfully 
beautiful. ler eyes were very large and lus- 
trous, blue verging toward gray, and their soft 
depths were deeply fringed with lashes of : 
darker hue than her fair and luxuriant hair, 
Of her light, slight figure every motion was 
graceful. 

Every body knows how boys fall in love, and 
to what an abject condition that state of mind 
reduces them. Peter adored Ida, 
if the girl fancied him. If so, it was, 
course, my duty—for though the 


Impossible 
10 sa 
‘ patroness 
Peter, I was also the friend of Fraulein Berta 
and Captain Weimar—to nip the thing in the 
bud. At this late 
day, when, instead of being jubilant as to my 
Ferdinand and Miranda, I might be in sack- 
cloth and ashes, I admit it. 
tender flower in the bud. 


f 
e 
if 


oO 


I did not do so, however. 


I did not nip that 
In the first place, I 
saw heroic tendencies in Peter, yearnings to- 
ward things the aspiring to which would carry 
him safely over the period of what is called 
‘*calf-love,” though I fail to see the beauty of 
the expression as applied to human beings. I 
really did not see why, if I could produce an 
expression of absolute rapture on the counte- 
nance of Ferdinand by sending him with books, 
flowers, or music to Miranda—-and I had scores 
of gifts of these things—I should not do so, 

One day—one eventful day!—we formed a 
party the avowed intent of which was to go to 
the house of Captain Weimar, there to look at 
a picture which he had recently purchased, 
and which was, like all purchases made by oth- 
er than cognoscenti, an “‘ undoubted original.” 
Poor Weimar! Although he knew what was 
beautiful through feeling, he knew nothing of 
art as artists know it. But Laurence and I de- 
termined to go to see the irrefragable Vernet. 

The party consisted of Fraulein Berta and 
Ida, besides ourselves, and of Peter, who had 
begged to be allowed a look at the “ battle- 
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5 
piece.” I saw 
a gentlemanly looking and well-l 
should not 


no reason, for my part, why 
iC haved lad 
lowed to walk along beside 
Fraulein Ida, even though she was to be the 


captain’s heiress. 


be al 


serta had Laurence’s arm, and I the cap- 
tain’s. Carroty Jack followed in the dim dis 
tance, catching up with us every now and then, 
with a roll of sketching-paper under his arm, 
upon which—man proposes, and God disposes ! 
—Laurence intended to transfer some of the 
wonders and beauties of the 

Fraulein Berta and Laurence, the 
and myself, were forward, 


** original,” 
captain 
in our progress through 
the streets, of Ida and Peter. In the distance 
still hobbled Carroty Jack, who, though a er 
ple, was athletic, and not without a 
nimbleness that cripples often have. 
We arrived at the crossing at Fourteenth 
Street, probably the most dangerous in the city, 


1} 
certain 


for there carriages, carts, and omnibuses pour 
from every direction, so that if you avoid Scylla 
If an omnibus does not 
These 
encoul 
aged, as productive of items for the city papers. 


you meet Charybdis, 
run over you, ten to one a carriage will. 


little accidents should, to be sure, be 


Laurence and the by no means agile Berta 
arrived safely upon the opposite pavement; so 
did the captain and I; but we had hardly 
reached it ere a scream broke from Berta’s lips, 
and we turned to see a sight I shall never forget. 

It was Ida, prostrate almost beneath the feet 
of two rearing omnibus horses, urged forward a 
moment before, as is often the case, by a brutal, 
heedless, and half-intoxicated driver; Peter at 
the heads of the horses, holding their reins in 
his hands, and backing them with desperate 
strength, and poor lame Carroty Jack now 
being dragged from beneath the feet of the al 
most unmanageable horses, where he had cast 
himself, poor boy! in the effort to aid his pro 
tector to save Ida. 

But for the strength and presence of mind 
of the two heroic lads, whose life in the street 
had developed not only that, but extraordinary 
bodily strength, the young girl must have been 
killed before our eyes. 

Ida was pale, trembling, and utterly helpless, 
her garments covered with the slippery street 
mud which had been the cause of her fall. She 
had not fainted, however, though her livid lips 
and pale cheeks told by what an effort she kept 
herself from doing so. Fraulein Berta evident- 
ly contemplated a swoon, but gave it up in view 
of the fact that there was no man about sufli 
ciently unoccupied to devote himself to holding 
her. I never do such things, and Laurence and 
the captain were highly available in supporting 
Ida and Peter, one of whose wrists was badly 
sprained; while I directed the policeman, who 
had now succeeded in dragging Carroty Jack 
from beneath the feet of the omnibus horses, to 

| place him in a carriage. 
When finally stowed into two carriages, our 
party started in the direction of the captain’s 


house. ‘Then for a moment my attention was 
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attracted to Laurence’s carriage. He, aided | 


by Friulein Berta, was supporting Carroty 
Jack, and it struck me, as his carriage passed 
ours, that his face was strangely grave, 
the lad dangerously hurt ? 

I hoped not, ! 
at the safety of my protégé. 


ut I rejoiced at the same time 


Bon sang ne peut 
mentir !”” 


Was | 


| 


muttered I to myself, remembering | 


various rescuings of noble ladies by their gal- 


lant pages. I was naturally proud of my little 
news-boy’s heroic achievement, and helped the 
captain in making a hero of him, which process 
covered his face with burning blushes. 

We reached the captain’s house. 


and the captain and I followed with Ida and 
Peter. 

But the strange events of that day were not 
yet at an end. 

When we were about entering the parlor, 
Peter, gallantly ignoring his sprained wrist, 
stepped forward to open the door. 


° > ° aes 1 
Above the mantel-piece, the first thing visi- 


ble as the boy opened the door, hung Lau- 
rence’s portrait of the captain’s dead wife. 

Peter started and uttered a cry. 

I remember how the boy then stood a mo- 
ment, staring at the picture, but motionless, as 
if turned to stone; then we saw him sink upon 
his knees, weeping, and exclaiming as the tears 
streamed down his face, 

‘*My mother! my mother!” 

Then we saw him thrust his trembling hand 
into his breast, and draw forth an ivory minia- 
ture, upon which, in vivid beauty, was traced 
the self-same face that shone down upon him 
from the canvas; and while he held iv ap, as 
priests the holy wafer before the altar, sobbing 
with choking sobs, exclaiming still, 

‘*Mother! my mother!” 

My story is told. 

For Pietro was Captain Weimar’s son, who 
had been lost and was found. 

It was great joy, and it nearly caused the 
death of the captain. His face turned to the 
hue of ashes, and Laurence had but time to 
spread his arms to catch him as he was falling 
to the floor. I thought we should never suc- 
ceed in bringing him back to life again. 

There is something awful in great joy ; about 
a heart-beat, I think, between it and death. I 
can sce now Captain Weimar’s pale, pale face, 


and his shaking arms twined about his son, | 
whom he clutched ever and anon to his breast, 


kissing his eyes, his mouth, his cheeks, his hair. 
A great, a terrible joy, but God had permitted 
it to be as Laurence had hoped it might. 

I must, ere I close my story, tell how we had 
other “evidence,” though nothing more was 
needful, besides the boy’s emotion at the sight 
of the picture, his possession of the miniature, 
and his likeness to the dead mother. 

‘*Mammy” was brought to an_ intelligible 
confession. It had to be done by a suppression 
of her ‘‘frind” the ‘‘ cratur,” and a promise of 
pardon, and eyen of reward. We bore down 
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upon her in all the terrific majesty of persons 
acquainted “with the facts,” and gave her the 
refreshing assurance that it would be of “no 
manner of use for her to lie.” 

“It’s dead they all were of Mike’s an’ me 
own,” said she. ‘Shure and four I had o’ 
them. Mike’s a divil, but a picture of a man 
he was whin [ married him in the ould coun- 
thry. Iconsated he'd not be foriver a-batin’ me 
if I had a child wid me, an’ I wanted wun to 
beg wid an’ kape me company, an’ I wasn't so 
lonesome, plase the pigs, wid respects to yees, 
after I stole him. An’ it’s many a time, Pay- 


thur—and shure it’s a gude lad ye are, an’ ve 
Laurence and Berta lifted out poor Jack, | won't be forgettin’ it on yer ould mammy, would 


|ye, Paythur ?—that we've sowld the matches 


an’ the apples an’ oranges togither, an’ yersilf 
a-carryin’ the basket. An’ ye could niver say, 
Paythur, could ye now, as I iver bate ye, ixcept 
whin the cratur was in me? an’ it wint agin me 
thin, it did.” 

She then informed us, with howls, that she 
was a ‘* poor, quiet critter,” 
we would not harm her. 

Mike, her husband, was, we afterward learned, 
a professional thief, and in what, in the lan 
guage of his like, is called ‘‘ quod” at the time 
when the advertisement appeared offering a 
large reward for the restoration of the captain's 
child. Mammy, not being able to read any 
thing, did not, of course, read the papers. ] 
suspect that she celebrated the acquisition of 
Pietre by a mad carouse. 

I shall always believe—and the fact that the 
miniature likeness of Madame Weimar was ney- 
er sold, and that ‘*mammy” had always told Pic- 
tro that it represented his true mother, leads me 
to do so—that mammy intended ultimately to 
restore Pietro to his parents, and to make money 
out of the thing; but her drunken habits proba- 
bly prevented any coherency of thought or pur- 
pose, and thus this enterprise of great pith and 
moment came to nothing. 

Things look now very much as if the cousins 
would marry. At all events they have an ex- 
ceedingly loving appearance in a very pretty 
group—though I say it—that I have made of 
them as Ferdinand and Miranda on the lonely 
isle inthe sea. A 


and begged that 


“Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affections.” 


But Caliban—poor Carroty Jack—will sit to 
me no more. The poor cripple was injured in 
the chest on the day of the rescue of Ida. He 
sank rapidly. The doctor’s examination de- 
cided that his injury was fatal, and all our care 
failed to save him. He died holding Pietro’s 
hand. His soul, which had viewed this fair 
earth ‘but as through a glass, darkly,” has 
passed through nature to eternity, and its lost 
part is found. 

The picture of Pietro as the ‘‘ City News- 
boy” has proved a success. 

There are stranger things in the Human 
Comedy than his story. 


SEVENTH DECADE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





THE CHRISTMAS SHEAF., 
By PHBE CARY. 


“Now, good-wife, bring your precious hos 
The Norland farmer cried, 

“And heap the hearth, and heap the board, 
For the blesséd Christmas-tide. 


‘And bid the children fetch,” he said, 
‘““The last ripe sheaf of wheat, 

And set it on the roof o’erhead 
That the birds may come and eat. 

* And this we do for His dear sake, 
The Master kind and good, 

Who of the loaves He blest and brake 
Fed all the multitude.” 


Then Fredrica, and Franz, and Paul, 
When they heard their father’s words, 

Put up the sheaf, and one and all 
Seemed merry as the birds. 


Till suddenly the maiden sighed, 
The boys were hushed in fear, 

As, covering all her face, she cried, 
“Tf Hansei were but here! 

And when, at dark, about the hearth 
They gathered still and slow, 

You heard no more the childish mirth 
So loud an hour ago. 

And on their tender cheeks the tears 
Shone in the flickering light ; 

For they were four in other years 
Who are but three to-night. 


And tears are in the mother’s tone; 
As she speaks she trembles too: 

“Come, children, come, for the supper’s done, 
And your father waits for you.” 

Then Fredrica, and Franz, and Paul, 
Stood each beside his c - 

The boys were comely lads an 
The girl was good and fair. 

The father’s hand was raised to crave 
A grace before the meat, 

When the daughter spake; her words were brave, 
But her voice was low and sweet: 


‘Dear father, should we give the wheat 
To all the birds of the air? 

Shall we let the kite and the raven eat 
Such choice and dainty fare? 

‘** For if to-morrow from our store 
We drive them not away, 

The good little birds will get no more 
Than the evil birds of prey.” 

“Nay, nay, my child,” he gravely said, 
“You have spoken to your shame, 

For the good, good Father overhead 
Feeds all the birds the same. 


“Even though it sinned a 


ears the ravens when they cry, 
8 the fowls of t : 


} 
the 


And a single sparrow can not lie 


On the ground without. His care. 


“Yea, father, yea; and tell me this 


Her words came fast and wild 


“Are not a thousand sparrows less 


To Him than a single child? 
1 strayed from 1} 


The father groaned in p: 


As she cried, “‘ Oh, let our Hansei come 


And live with us again! 

“1 know he did what was not right.” 
Sadly he shook his head. 

“If he knew I longed for him to-n 
He would not come,” he said. 

“He went from me in wrath and pride; 
God! shield hita tenderly! 

For I hear the wild wind cry outside 
Like a soul in agony.” 

“Nay, it is a soul!” oh, ease rly, 
The maiden answered then; 

* And, father, what if it should 


Come back to us again!” 


She stops; the portal open flies; 
Her fear is turned to joy. 

* Hansei!” the startled father cries; 
And the mother sobs, ‘‘ My boy!” 


’Tis a bowed and humbled man they greet, 
With loving lips and eyes, 

Who fain would kneel at his father’s feet, 
But he softly bids him rise; 


And he says, ‘‘I bless thee, O mine own; 
{ and thou shalt be blest!” 
the happy mother holds her sor 
Like a baby on her breast. 


Their house and love again to share 

The Prodigal has come; 

And now there will be no empty ch 

Nor empty heart in their home, 

And they think, as they see their joy : 
Safe back in the sheltering fold, 
Of the Child that was born at Christmas-tide 
In Bethlehem of old. 

And all the hours glide swift away 
With loving, hopeful words, 

Till the Christmas sheaf at break of day 
Is alive with happy birds! 

[Notr.—In Norway the last sheaf from the harvest- 
field is never threshed, but it is always reserved till 
Christmas-eve, when it is set up on the roof as a feast 
for the hungry birds.] 


THE SEVENTH DECADE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


\ 7 ITH the 31st of December, 1870, closes a | yet it is certain that the real interest of his- 
decade of years that can be said, with- | tory is concentrated around some few periods, 


out exaggeration, to stand unrivaled “in the | during which events take place that forever 
known account of time” with respect to the | after color and control the world’s course. 
importance of the events that make up the | Such periods were the decade of years that be- 
There is a tendency in the | gan with the crossing of the Rubicon by Cesar 


sum of its history. 
in which occurted 


human mind that leads men to consider their | (B.c. 50-40); the decade 
own time to be the most important of all time ; | the fall of the kingdom of Granada, the discov- 
and though they are right in holding such time | ery of America, the first voyage to India by 
to be the greatest of all days and years to|the Cape of Good Hope, the intermarriage of 
them, inasmuch as they constitute their lives, | the royal houses of Austria and Spain, and the 
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invasion of Italy by the French (1490-1500) ; 
the decade that began with the meeting of the 


Long Parliament (1640-1650); the decade | 


that followed the passage of the Stamp Act 
(1765-1775); and that which followed the last 
meeting of the States-General of France (1789- 
1799). All these periods were full of events 
great in themselves, and greater in their con- 
sequences; and yet the most striking of them 
all—that with which the fifteenth century closed 
—was not so rich in events as the decade that 
is just being added to the sum of departed 


time. There is hardly any thing that can | 


move the sympathies of men, or excite their 
wonder, that has not occurred since the begin- 
ning of the year 1861. Mighty empires have 
been overthrown, old dynasties have fallen, 
great interests have been uprooted, the most 
ancient of temporal polities has ceased to ex- 
ist, new nations have been created, wars of un- 
paralleled proportions have been waged with 
new weapons and on new military principles, 
continental railways have been laid down, ob- 
stacles to maritime commerce have been cut 
through or removed, remote nations have been 
brought into daily intercourse through tele- 
graphic cables that lie at the bottom of seas 
over which men once were afraid to sail, and 
great discoveries and inventions in science and 
in art have added vastly to the means at man’s 
command to reclaim that earth over which he 
has the promise of deminion on condition that 


his exertions shall show him worthy of such | 
supremacy. ‘To match the seventh decade of | 


our century, it is probable that we should have 
to take the greatest of modern centuries, even 
the sixteenth, to which belongs the Reforma- 
tion, and which saw the beginning of those 
changes the fruition of which was reserved for 
our own time, and for the’ next age. 

American history, by which is specifically 
meant the history of the United States, first 
claims our attention, not merely because it has 
the first interest for us, but because the Amer- 
ican republic has been the scene of a greater 
revolution than has swept over any one of the 
nations of the Old World, which we had as- 
sumed stood in peculiar need of revolutionary 
fires for their purification, while the dull course 
of ordinary and routine reform would suffice to 
remove all that was wrong in our constitutional 
system and political practice. We were quite 
at the beginning of our revolution when the 
decade began (January 1, 1861), without being 
aware of the fact. Inthe year 1854 the slave- 
holding interest had brought about a repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, whereby the entire 
territory of the nation was thrown open to 
slavery; and it was clear that the same in- 
stitution would be introduced into the Free 
States by judicial decisions, which, if neces- 
sary, could be supported by the power of the 
general government, wielded by bold men, and 
thus equal to any demand that could be made 
upon it. This wrought a change in American 
politics. ‘The Republican party came into ex- 











|istence, and had for its immediate object the 
| limitation of slavery to the States in-which it 
existed. That party fought its first national 
fight in 1856, and, though beaten, was found to 
be so strong as to alarm the slaveholders and 
| their allies. When national nominations were 
made for the election of 1860 the Democratic 
| Party, which, if united, was strong enough to 
| choose its candidates, allowed itself to be di- 
| vided in the Charleston Convention by the se- 
| cessionists, whose purpose was to bring about 
| Republican victory, and on that victory’s oc- 
currence to found a demand that the slaye- 
holding States should leave the Union. 

The Presidential election of 1860-61 resulted 
in the choice of the Republican candidates— 
Abraham Lincoln, President, and Hannibal 
Hamlin, Vice-President. The slaveholding se- 
cessionists of South Carolina took immediate 
measures to begin that movement for which 
they had been agitating ever since the failure 
| of nullification in 1832-33. They held a State 
|Convention; and on the 20th of December, 
1860, that Convention voted South Carolina 
out of the Union. A feeble effort to send rein 
forcements to the garrison of Fort Sumter led 
to the vessel conveying them receiving the fire 
of the rebels’ batteries near Charleston, without 
the country being much moved, ‘This was on 
the 9th of January, 1861, and from that day 
should be dated the beginning of the secession 
war. 


The “ Southern Confederacy” came into exist- 
ence in February, 1861. The action of South 
Carolina in seceding from the Union had been 
followed by similar action on the part of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and ‘Texas. These States constituted the “Con 
federacy,” as it was known for almost three 
months. On the 4th of March, 1861, Mr. 
Lincoln became President. An attempt to 
send men and supplies to Fort Sumter pre- 
cipitated action. The rebels demanded the 
| surrender of the fort April 10, 1861, and two 
days later opened fire on it, and on the 14th 
|the garrison left it. The country accepted 
|the issue thus made; and a war began which 
| lasted for about four years, dating from the 
middle of April, 1861, General Lee surrender- 
ing on the 9th of April, 1865, and his surrender 
being speedily followed by that of other South- 
ern commanders. 
| ‘The Confederate capital was transferred from 
| 
| 


Montgomery, Alabama, to Richmond, Virginia, 
in the spring of 1861, and that Virginian town 
| quickly acquired a melancholy celebrity, which 
| will ever belong to it in history, It was suc- 
| cessfully defended against every attempt made 
| to take it, from July, 1861, to April, 1865. At 
| the last date it became the prize of the Union 
| armies, but not till every sea-port of the South 
| had been captured, when all sources of supply 
|had been cut off, and when the foree under 
|General Sherman, which had marched from 
| Chattanooga almost eleven months before, was 
| about to unite with that still greater force which 
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General Grant had led directly toward Rich- 
mond from Washington at the same date. 

On the 22d of September, 1862, President 
Lincoln issued his famous proclamation of 
emancipation; and even then the rebels were 
allowed a hundred days’ grace, and their sub- 
mission in that time would have fastened the 
institution of slavery upon the country. ‘The 
proclamation was followed by the disastrous 
days of Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, 
and Chickamauga, which seemed almost to 
balance the national successes at Vicksburg 
and Gettysburg. But all this time the na- 
tional cause was gaining in strength, and the 
emancipation proclamation prevented the rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy by France and En- 
gland; for the war had then taken the char- 
acter of a contest between freedom and slavery, 
and England, which had been so distinguished 
in cutting down slavery’s power, could not ac- 
knowledge as a nation a people that fought for 
its continuance and extension; and even Na- 
poleon III. durst not, and would not, act with- 
out the concurrence of the British government. 

The action of foreign nations was very trying 
to Americans, and it was borne with difficulty, 
and only from the necessity of the case. France 
and England had acknowledged the belliger- 
ency of the rebels almost as soon as they heard 
of the fall of Sumter, and their course was gen- 
erally followed. England virtually made her- 
self a party to the war, by furnishing the Con- 
federates with cruisers, which preyed upon our 
commerce till it was all but driven from the 
seas, to her great gain. ‘Those cruisers, in 
most instances, were built by Englishmen, and 
manned by Englishmen, and armed by En- 
glishmen; and they were admitted into all 
English ports they could reach, in many of 
which their officers and crews were received 
with the warmest demonstrations of approval 
of their action and affection for their cause. 
Then, the enterprise and energy which the 
English showed in breaking the blockade of 
the Southern ports, thus supplying the rebels 
with arms and ammunition, clothing and food, 
greatly prolonged the war, and correspondingly 
added to our debt and to the number of deaths 
in our armies. Ifthe French government was 
not so actively hostile to us as were the ruling 
classes of the British nation, it was only be- 
cause circumstances did not admit of its being 
thus active; and its course in regard to Mex- 
ico was dictated by a desire to aid the Southern 
Confederacy, and more than once threatened to 
add a European war to our troubles. 

The result of the civil war was to change the 
complexion of the American Republic. The 
secession heresy was consumed in the war’s 
fires, and almost four millions of slaves were 
converted into citizens. The abolition of slav- 
ery was the first great blow to the “ oligarchy 
of the skin.” Then another blow was given it 
when colored troops were enlisted by tens of 
thousands into our army, and allowed to fight 
and to die for the preservation of that country 
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which so long had held their race in bondage. 
The of the freedmen into citizens, 
and the election of colored citizens to seats 


elevation 


in the legislatures of many States, and also to 
Congress, are facts that stand, and must evei 
stand, in the way of those oligarchs who would 
make of external appearances grounds for ex- 
clusion from political rights and social consid- 
eration. 

The cost of the 


hardly be estimated, much less counted. 


war was immense. It can 

Had 
it keen predicted that we should spend some 
thousands of millions of dollars in the work of 
preserving and reconstructing the Union, it is 
doubtful whether we should have had the cour- 
age—or rather the audacity—to enter upon 
that work. We should have doubted our ca- 
pacity to do the half that we have done. It 
has long been a marvel to men that England 
should continue to exist and to flourish under 
her immense load of debt; and yet England’s 
debt grew gradually into existence, through a 
period of about a century and a quarter, where- 
as Ours sprang into existence in four years, and * 
is as great as hers, if we have regard to the 
greater rates of interest that we pay on our in- 
debtedness, and that is all that should be looked 
at; for if we paid no higher interest than En- 
gland pays we could honestly dispose even of 
the principal in the next fifteen years, and that 
without greatly feeling the pressure’of the tax- 
ation necessary to accomplish so desirable an 
end, as the amount of that taxation would be 
considerably less than that which we now pay, 
under the reductions recently made by Con- 
gress. 

The work of reconstruction that followed on 
the suppression of the rebellion was pursued 
with great rapidity and with equal success, 
though it was one of no ordinary character, 
and had its own peculiar difficulties. Gener- 
ally a rebellion is the action of a part of the 
people belonging to a nation; and when it is 
overcome the rebels are merged in the mass of 
the people, and resume their former places un- 
der comprehensive acts of amnesty or of grace. 
The rebellion was a rebellion of a 
part of the American people, and something 
more: 


secession 


it was a rebellion of eleven organized 
States, each State having its own government, 
which claimed to be sovereign in its own 
sphere, so that the common business of govern- 
ment was not necessarily interrupted for a day. 
This was the source of much of that strength 
which the Confederates possessed, and accounts 
for much of their success in the first half of the 
contest. They had regular organized govern- 
ments, the machinery of which was all em- 
ployed against the national government, and 
in behalf of the Confederacy, which found half 
of its work already done when it came into ex- 
istence. Correspondingly great was the em- 
barrassment of the general government when 
it had to deal, as practically was the fact, with 
vanquished States. This difficulty was increased 
by the position taken by the Democratic party 
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—a position in entire harmony with that par- | at the elections of 1867, Presi 


ty’s principles in re rard to State rights, and 
therefore honestly taken—that with the close of 
the rebellion the States engaged in it had re- 
sumed their old places in the Union, Though 
disposed to deal leniently with men who had 
been guilty of an offense so heinous, and which 
had not had even the shade of a provocation, 
the national government, which fairly and fully 


represented popular sentiment, could uot ad- 


mit that the mere surrender of rebels to irre- 
sistible force had wrought their rehabilitation, 
and thet of the eleven States they claimed to 
have taken out of the Union, and which had long 
waged war against the Union. It wes neces- 
sary that some radical changes should be made, 
which should cause the constitutions and laws 
of the returning States to harmonize with the 
new condition of things created by the war’s 
decision. It was also necessary that there 
should be amendments made in the national 
Constitution, and that the States that had been 
in rebellion should take part in effecting those 
amendments. Such was the course pursued 
by the general government, and the work of re- 
construction was indorsed by those communi- 
ties which had by their conduct rendered it 
imperative it should be made, In this way 
colored suffrage has been accepted even more 
definitely by most of the South than by the 
North; and if ever the States that thus have 
taken the principal part in converting slaves 
into citizens should seek to undo what they 


have done—and done under the most solemn | 


of treaty conditions—they will have to break 
their faith in the most shameful manner, and 


be forever dishonored. Those slaveholding 


States that did not secede could not be acted 


upon by the general government acting as a 


conqueror, but they were reached through the 
adoption of amendments to the national Consti- 
tution, whereby their colored populations were 
brought completely within the circle of civiliza- 
tion. 

The-assassination of President Lincoln led to 


the succession of Vice-President Johnson to the | 


chief magistracy of the republic. Mr. Johnson 
thought it was his function to lead men, and 
his leading bore so strong a resemblance to 
driving that there quickly occurred a quarrel 
between the President and the Republican par- 
ty, the power of the latter being represented 


by Congress, and wielded by that body. ‘The | 


greater part of President Johnson’s term was 
wasted in hard fighting between the national 
executive and the national legislature, in which 


rious. ‘The powers of the President were great- 
ly reduced by resort to stringent legislation ; 
and though Mr. Johnson used the veto with a 
readiness that would have astonished even Pres- 
ident Jackson, that was of no avail, as the Re- 


publican majorities in Congress exceeded two- | 


thirds of the members, and so the veto was it- 
self vetoed. Misinterpreting the causes of some 
remarkable reverses that befell his antagonists 





dent Johnson pro- 
ceeded to such extremes that the House of 


| Representatives felt itself forced to send up ar- 
| ticles of impeachment against him to the Sen- 
| ate; and though he escaped judgment through 
| the failure of the impeachment (by only one 
| vote), he was reduced to insignificance, and 
| served out the remainder of his term in a con- 


dition of comparative repose. 
The Presidential election of 1868-69, the 
first held after the return of peace, resulted 


most favorably for the promotion of the coun- 


try’s welfare. That of 1864-65 had ended in 
the re-election of President Lincoln, the first 
President who had been re-elected since 1832: 


| for the people were too wise to make a change 


in their chief magistracy in time of war. But 
in 1868 party lines had resumed their old char- 
acter in most of the States, and it was possible 
that the event of the political contest might not 
be altogether such as would be satisfactory to 


the loyal part of the people. General Grant 


received the Republican nomination, and Ho- 


;ratio Seymour that of the Democrats. The 


electoral vote was highly favorable for the Re- 
publicans, General Grant receiving 214 votes, 


and Mr. Seymour 80; but the popular vote was 


more evenly divided, the Republican electors 
being supported by 3,016,353 of the voters, 
and the Democratic electors by 2,706,631. Ii 


| helped, however, to show how great had been 


the change effected by the civil war, that 
among the States that voted for the Repub- 
lican candidate were Alabama, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, and South Carolina— 
States in which no Republican could have 
showed himself in 1860 without being lynched. 
Four Southern States—Texas, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia—not having been ‘‘recon- 
structed,” had no part in the election. Of the 
eight States that gave their votes for Mr. Sey- 
mour five were of the South—namely, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Lou- 


,isiana, The Northern Democratic States were 


Oregon (by a popular majority of only 164), 
New Jersey, and New York. Missouri's vote 
was given for General Grant by a majority of 
almost 26,000, and that of West Virginia by 
almost 9000—West Virginia having been cre- 
ated out of part of the old State of Virginia, 
**the Ancient Dominion.” 

Since the conclusion of the war matters have 
gone on well. A large part of the great and 
rapidly created debt has been paid off, and tax- 
ation has been largely reduced. In spite of the 


, heavy burdens placed upon business and indus- 
the latter, supported by the people, was victo- | 


try, they have flourished, and national bank- 
ruptcy has not been known. It is a less pleas- 
ing thing to say that the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, which the existence of war was supposed 
to make necessary at the close of 1861, has been 
continued in time of peace, and has now entered 
upon the tenth year, with no very definite pros- 
pect of a change soon being effected. One of 
the worst consequences of suspension was the 
aggravation of that speculative spirit which 
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great war ever creates, through ‘‘ gold gam- 
bling,” a new branch of “ that has 
been strangely illustrated by displays of greed 


business,” 


for gain such as never before had been seen, 
and which often were of gigantic proportions, 
affecting the world’s commerce, and calling for 
governmental intervention to check the opera- 
One effect of 
the war was to destroy that monopoly in cotton 
which the Southern States had gained, so that 
the manufacturers of cotton goods were much 
embarrassed for supplies of the raw material. 
But new forms 
ence, and the time of war was 


tions of combined speculators. 


of business chme into exist- 
a time of ac 
The petroleum busi- 
iY 

ness, Which may be almost set down as belong- 


tivity and abundance. 


ing to the decade, was one of the most efficient 
of the new modes of trade that helped make 
up the supply that was needed, and the profits 
therefrom added not a little to the wealth of 
the country. ‘The cotton-raising business has 
been revived since the close of the war, and it 
bids fair to become greater than it was before 
the Southrons broke it up; while the yield of 
other Southern productions is good, and must 
increase. 

But it was not in this country alone that 
slavery was destroyed. Spain has proceeded 
to abolish it in her foreign possessions, under 
the influence of American action. For years 
it was a favorite project with the slavehold- 
ers to obtain possession of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, in order to make those islands part of 
the new slaveholding republic they meant to 
create after the expected success of secession, 
A union of cotton and sugar was to have effect- 
ed all they desired, from the destruction of 
New England to the revival of the African 
slave-trade. But their failure in the civil war 


changed all that—changed it so thoroughly 
that slavery has fallen in Cuba because of its 


extinction here. In Brazil, it is clear, “the 
institution” must soon be broken up under the 
weight of the tremendous blows here dealt it. 
Indeed, the change has been felt thronghout 
the earth. The Athenian orator who said that 
the scent from the dead Alexander's carcass 
must pervade the habitable world, did but an- 
ticipate what might be said to proceed from 
the destruction of American slavery, 

The material growth of the country has been 
great throughout the decade. Not even the 
occurrence of the war, and its prodigious cost 
in blood and gold, had any marked effect in 
staying that growth. The construction of rail- 
ways and the erection of telegraphic lines have 
been greater than they were in any other ten 
years. ‘The Atlantic and the Pacific oceans 
were joined by the completion of the Pacific 
Railway, whjch took place May 10, 1869. <A 
considerable part of the work was done in war 
time, and it may be doubted if much of it 
would have been done at this date had our in- 
ternal peace remained undisturbed. The work 
was a war work, and was dictated by consid- 
erations that grew out of the coming of the war, 
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and which seareely could have presented them- 
selves to the American mind had not the Union 
been disturbed, and its existence been greatly 
endangered. 

gether the E: 


It became necessary to bind to- 
ist and the West all the more 
strongly precisely in proportion as the tie be- 
tween the North and the South was weakened. 
The Pacific States could not have remained in 
connection with the East for a year had the 
Southern Confederacy been established by the 
Southern army and foreign intervention, unless 
something had been done to keep up that con- 
nection—something out of the common. Then, 
nothing short of the state of exaltation pro- 
duced by the war’s occurrence ever could have 
brought the people up to the point of supposing 
the Pacific Railway a possibility at so early a 
It would be made, but it would be made 
slowly, and would be one of the productions of 
the Western country, as it should be settled. 
The idea that the country should be settled as 
a consequence of the building of a railway ei- 
ther never occurred to Americans, or was en- 


date. 


But the war 
enlarged the nation’s thoughts, and what we 


tertained only as a grand dream. 


| had to do in the way of fighting and destruc 


tion enabled us to see what we could do in the 
way of peace and construction. What had 
seemed impossible became an easytask, ‘There- 
fore government found it not difficult to afford 
the aid desired, and so the undertaking was 
as good as accomplished ; and without govern- 
ment’s assistance it could not have been done. 

Telegraphic lines run in every direction, and 
in large proportion they have been erected since 
1860. This country is all but glutted with 
them, from Maine to Oregon, and from Lake 
Superior to the Mexican Gulf; and it is con- 
nected by those magical wires with South 
America, the West Indies, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; and all this foreign connection is the 
work of the last ten years. The failure to lay 
down an Atlantic telegraph in the last previous 
decade (1858) had indisposed men to undertak- 
ings so vast in every sense, and so doubtful in 
every way. Some years passed before the at- 
tempt was renewed, but the genius and energy 
of our countryman, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, finally 


cleared all difficulties away, after repeated fail- 


ures; and in 1866 the Atlantic Telegraph be- 
came an accomplished fact, just in time to fur- 
nish the news of the closing events of the Ger- 
mano-Italian war. <A cable that had previous- 
ly been lost was recovered, and two lines thus 
existed between Europe and America. In 
1869 the French cable was laid, connecting 
Brest with Duxbury (Massachusetts). The 
great problem had been solved in 1866, and 
for more than four years daily communication 
between the Old World and the New has taken 
place. The telegraph has been extended to 
India, and there is now communication through 
its existence between San Francisco and Cal- 
cutta. These great enterprises all belong to 
the seventh decade of the century ; and others 
are in progress which will bring India in con- 
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nection with Australia, and the extremities of 
Eastern Asia with those of Western America. 

The ninth decennial census of the United 
States was taken in the summer and autumn 
of 1870. The returns show that the civil war 
did not essentially lessen the growth of the 
country in population, or its increase in wealth. 
The flow of Europeans to America has contin- 
ued to be great, and though the breaking out 
of the Franco-German war put a stop to the 
incoming of Germans, it came too.late to tell 
in our census returns to a marked extent. It 
is probable that the final effect of that remerk- 
able contest will be greatly to increase immi 
gration to the United States from various parts 
of continental Eur pe. 


British American history during the decade 
has been very interesting. The British gov- 
ernment, speaking the sense of the dominant 
classes of the British empire, has given unmis- 
takable evidence of the desire that the British 
Americ: 
with the 


ns should dissolve their connection 


mother-land ; though it has no wish 
to see them join the American nation. It 
would have a new nation founded in Amer 
ica, that should stretch from Newfoundland 
to Vancouver Island, marching, as our own 
country marches, across the continent. In 
furtherance of this great conception the Ca 
nadian Dominion was formed in the middle 
of 1866, and ever since has struggled on- 
ward, affording the not uninteresting spectacle 
of a nation in the formation, or what is intend 
ed to be a nation. The polity of the Domin- 
ion is liberal, but thus far the undertaking has 
not been remarkable for success. Some parts 
of British America are utterly averse to the 
change, and would prefer to join the American 
Union, if the British connection is to be severed. 


Soon after this country had become complete- 
ly committed to the civil war, Napoleon IIL., in 
order to carry out his absurd designs for the re- 
vival of the power of the ‘‘ Latin race” in Amer- 
ica, began to operate on Mexico. He prevailed 
on England and Spain to act with him at first; 
but the governments of those countries soon 
saw through his schemes, and, arranging their 
disputes with Mexico, they withdrew their 
forces from that country. Napoleon IIT. then 
had the field to himself, and he proceeded to 
create what he was pleased to call a Mexican 
empire. Under his patronage and protection, 
a body of ** Notables” called the Archduke Fer- 
dinand Maximilian, of Austria, to reign over 
them. ‘This gentleman, who was one of the 
most estimable persons in Europe, and distin- 
guished for character and culture, was so unwise 
as to accept the crown offered him, nominally 
by Mexicans, really by Napoleon III. Napo- 
leon ILI. was impressed by the belief that the 
old Union was destined to destruetion, and that 
many years must elapse before either the new 
Union or the Confederacy would be in condi- 
tion to interfere with his American projects. 
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He could, indeed, count upon the assistance of 
the Confederacy, which expected that the Union 
would take up the Mexican cause. Many Union- 
ists were disposed to take it up, and the Hous: 
of Representatives so bore itself as to show it 
was ready for a French war; but President Lin 
coln, and Secretary Seward, and the Senate 
were wiser, and by judicious action they avoid 
ed a course that would have made France an 
ally of the Confederacy, and its creator. As 
soon as the civil war was over the French em- 
peror saw that his game was up, and he withdrew 
from the wretched position he had assumed. 
He had found the Mexican war no light unde: 
taking when the Mexicans had no active ally, 
and he had no idea of awaiting the entrance of 
an American army into Mexico. He aban- 
doned that country, and sought to withdraw 
the ‘*Emperor’ Maximilian thence; but that 
prince would not listen to French counsels, 
and carried on the war, only, however, to be 
beaten by the Mexicans, into whose hands he 
fell. The Mexican republic was reinstated 
under Juarez, and Maximilian was shot to 
death, with Generals Miramon and Mejia, the 
rincipal of his supporters who were captured 
with him. 


The island of Cuba has for two years been 
the scene of aremarkable struggle. Monarch- 
cal government was overthrown in Spain in 
the early part of the antumn of 1868, and that 
revolutionary movement was soon followed by 
a movement in Cuba in behalf of the independ 
ence of the island. Naturally the Spaniards, 
while loudly professing their readiness to ac 
cord to the Cubans a full share in the liberty 
they had gained for all their countrymen, were 
not disposed to part with the last rich remnant 
of their once vast American possessions—their 
Occidental Indies. <A civil war of the worst 
kind followed—a war illustrated by no great 
battle, and hardly by any conflict that could be 
called a regular skirmish; but which abounded 
in bloodshed, cruelty, ravages by fire, execu- 
tions and retaliations, and the most lawless 
tyranny. The peculiarly odious character of 
the contest is due, not to Old Spain and her 
rulers, but to the action of the Spaniards in the 
island and their partisans. ‘The regular Span- 
ish troops have been neither better nor worse 
than other regular soldiers similarly employed, 
but ‘‘the volunteers” have acted like men un- 
der the dominion of lunacy and fiendishness. 
To them is due all that is so atrocious and re- 
volting in the last two years of Cuban history. 
Our government, though often urged to inter- 
fere in the Cuban conflict, has refused to do so, 
and has scrupulously kept faith with Spain. 


The South American world presents some 
remarkable facts in the history of the last ten 
years. Taken as a whole, that great part of 
the Western Continent has gained much, and 
the spectacle it affords is far more pleasing 
in 1870 than it was in 1860. “hili, always a 
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ed in his old age to the ill feeling he had en- 
tertained for us when, as a youthful Secretary 
at War, he had had something to do with the 
last conflict of arms between Great Britain and 
the United States. Fortunately he was over- 
ruled, and forced to content himself with less 
open modes of giving effect to his enmity; but 
in all other respects he was supreme in the 
British state till the day of his death, which 
occurred toward the close of 1865, just as he 
had completed his eighty-first year, and im- 
mediately after the termination of a Parlia- 
mentary election which had renewed his lease 
of power for seven years. The ministry was 
rearranged after his death, with Earl Russell as 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr, Gladstone 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer; but this did 
not satisfy some members of the liberal party 
in the House of Commons, whose hostility led 
to the retirement of ministers. A conservative 
ministry was formed, headed by the Earl of 
Derby, and in which the Chancellorship of the 
Iexchequer was held by Mr. Disraeli; and when 
Lord Derby retired from public life, because of 
the failure of his health, Mr. Disraeli became 
Prime Minister. These conservative ministries 
existed for more than two years, though the 
anti- conservative majority in the House of 
Commons was very large. This was in part 
owing to the continuance of dissensions in the 
liberal party, but principally to the course of 
the ministers in either helping make radical re- 


forms, or in consenting to accept such reforms | 


when they were made by the House of Com- 
mons, and in assisting in forcing them through 
a reluctant but discouraged and infirm House 
of Lords. In this way one of the greatest 
changes ever made in the British empire was 
accomplished. Mr. Gladstone, in his eagerness 
to bring about the early fall of the Derby min- 
istry, brought forward resolutions that were 
meant to pledge Parliament to the overthrow 


of the Established Church of Ireland—the most | 


hateful institution that ever owed its existence 
to the rivalry of races, the ambition of politi- 
cians, and the hate of theologians. He sup- 
posed that the Tory ministers would oppose 
the project, and that, being thrown into a mi- 
nority by a vote of the Commons, they would 
resign, and then the premiership would be 
open to him. He was destined to become 
Premier, but he had to wait some time for the 
post, as Mr. Disraeli prevailed upon his party 
to retain office; and it was under nominal Tory 
ascendency that the Irish scandal was partially 
prepared for death. A new reform bill was 
prepared by the ministry, and was adopted by 
the Commons, and also by the Peers—a meas- 
ure that greatly reduced the qualification of 
voters, and as greatly increased their numbers, 
thus democratizing the institutions of England 
to an extent that would have alarmed and 
shocked the reformers of 1832, whose leader 
(Earl Grey) supposed that he had led the way 
in support of a grand aristocratical measure 
when he coerced the House of Lords to con- 


sent to the passage of the first reform bill! 
Thus the last political step taken toward 
** Americanizing” Great Britain—toward mak- 
ing of her an imitation of the Greater Britain 
of the West—was taken under the lead and 
direction of the Tory chiefs, with the approval 


and support of the liberals. All British par- 
ties, therefore, are committed to the work of re- 
constructing Britain in accordance with Ameri- 
can ideas, And yet there are men now living 
who remember Edmund Burke in the flesh! 
The passage of the Reform bill was followed by 
the dissolution of Parliament (1868), and as the 
new elections resulted in the return of a great 
liberal majority to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Disracli and his associates immediately 
resigned office, and a ministry was formed by 
Mr. Gladstone, in which he became First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Premier—a position he 
still holds, 

Irish reform has kept pace with British re- 
form, but its adoption has not tended much to 
the promotion of peace in the most unfortunate 
of countries, The pledge to disestablish the 
Irish Established Church was approved through- 
out Great Britain, and foreign nations warmly 
praised the measure in advance, which was fol- 
lowed, after the return of Mr, Gladstone to pow- 


er, by the passage of the Church Disestablish- 


ment bill, and by the passage of an Irish Land 
Reform bill, 


The kingdom of Italy is one of the greatest 
creations of the seventh decade. In the year 
1860 the greater part of the States of the Church 
revolted, the revolutionists placing themselves 
under the protectiow of the King of Sardinia, 
who, with the permission of the Emperor of the 
French, supported them by sending a great mil- 
itary and naval force to their country, by which 
the Pope’s forces were defeated, and Ancona 
was taken. The revolution in most of the Pa- 
pal States had been one of the consequences 
of the invasion of the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies by Garibaldi; and the Sardinian army, hav- 
ing disposed of the Pope’s forces, continued its ad- 
vance, and completed the work begun by Gari- 
baldi, and which required thus to be aided, The 
Sardinian Parliament empowered Victor Eman- 
uel II. to add the Two Sicilies and the Papal 
States to his dominions ; and so the Pope was 
stripped of most of his temporal possessions, and 
the Sicilian branch of the great house of Bour- 
bon, like the two French branches of that house, 
ceased to reign. But for the consent of Napo- 
leon IIT. to these great changes they would not 
have been made, and the kingdom of Italy 
could not have been created—facts that deserve 
to be remembered, now that the French Em- 
peror of those days has experienced great re- 
verses, one effect of which has been to bring 
to the world’s attention all his errors in strong 
relief, They are the more entitled to mention 
because they are facts that illustrate the Em- 
peror’s history, and not that of France, his Ital- 
ian policy never having been favorably viewed 
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by any part of his subjects, not even by the 
army, though it had fought and won at Monte- 
bello and Magenta, at Palestro and Solferino— 
victories that established Italian independence, 
and made the Italian kingdom not only possi- 
ble, but a necessity of the European system. 
That kingdom came into existence the first 
vear of the seventh decade, at the very time 
when the secessionists of this country were en 
gs zed in making their first open and organized 
efforts to destroy this republic. The Pope re 
tained the city of Rome and a small part of the 
States of the Church outside of the city, and 
was protected by the French government, great- 
ly to the prevalence of discontent among the 
Italians, who gradually were alienated from 
France, they wishing to complete the union of 
their country, and to make Rome their capi- 
tal. A convention was concluded between the 
French and Italian governments, by which the 
Pope's retention of Rome was provided for, and 
the French troops were withdrawn from the Pa- 
pal territory. In 1866 an alliance was formed 
between Prussia and Italy, the object of the 
former being to obtain foreign assistance in the 
war she was about to wage with Austria, while 
Italy wished to get possession of Venetia. The 
Italians had sought to obtain Venetia by pur- 
chase, a mode of proceeding strongly favored 
by Napoleon III., as if he dimly foresaw the 
evils that would overtake himself as a conse- 
quence of a great victory won by the new alli- 
ance; and it is as certain as any such matter 
well can be that, had the Austrian government 
heeded his wise counsels, the course of Eu- 
ropean history must have been entirely changed. 
In that case, a hundred thousand of the best 
Austrian soldiers, led by the ablest of Austrian 
generals, uselessly detained in Italy, might have 
been sent to the north; and their efforts could 
have prevented the junction of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia with Prince Frederick Charles on the 
ever-memorable field of Sadowa—a junction 
that changed the destinies of the world. Aft- 
er winning the barren victory of Custozza over 
the Italians, Austria made over Venetia to 
the French Emperor, by whom it was con- 
veyed to the Italian King. The Italians 
made a very bad figure in the war, as well 
by sea as land, and they were saved from ruin 
only through the splendid successes of their 
Prussian allies in Germany and Bohemia; but 
it is probable that Napoleon III. would have 
been their shield against Austria, had victory 
been with her, as he had been their sword 
seven years before. The cession of Venetia to 
Italy all but rounded and completed that king- 
dom; andin 1867 Garibaldi made a movement 
against the Pope, probably with the cognizance 
of the Italian government, and with the view 
of getting possession of the small remnant of 
the Holy Father’s temporalities. This led to 
the return of the French. The Garibaldians 
were beaten at Mentana, and the French oc- 
cupied the Papal territories for almost three 
years. In the year 1868 Pius IX. decided to 
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call a general council, which would be the first 
assembly of the kind the world had seen since 
the close of the famous Council of Trent, the 
creator of modern Catholicism,.in 1563. The 
council met at Rome, on the 8th of December, 
1869, and sat without adjournment for more 
than seven months, when it adopted the dogma 
of the Pope’s infallibility, a proceeding that 
gave much offense to Catholic governments, 
but which did not attract so much attention or 
call forth so much otherwise it 
would, because of the happening of other and 
greater events which were calculated to absorb 
attention, and did so. The great Franco-Ger- 
man broke out, and the civilized 
world could think of nothing else while it should 
go on, 


comment as 


war then 
That contest bore with vital force upon 
the question of the Pope’s temporalities; for, 
though it was absurd to represent the war as 
one waged between Catholicism and Protest- 
antism, it is certain that its course operated 
badly for the Pope. ‘The French Emperor had 
to withdraw the soldiers he had sent to Rome, 
and so the Pope was abandoned to such mercy 
as the Italians might be disposed to show 
him. For some weeks they did nothing openly 
against him; but as soon as the French had 
been beaten beyond the hope of being able 
possibly to maintain all of their own country 
against the Germans, the Italian government 
announced its purpose to move upon Rome. 
This was on the 12th of September, 1870, only 
ten days after Napoleon III. and the great army 
he had led to ruin became prisoners to the Ger- 
mans, and when there was no longer the slight- 
est possibility that assistance could be sent to 
the Pope. ‘The Italians marched promptly to 
Rome, and the Pope declined to resist, though 
the respectable force he had on foot were well 
disposed to fight. ‘The city was entered, and 
an Italian guard was sent to the Pope, in com- 
pliance with a request from him, while his army 
was disbanded. On Sunday, October 2, a vote 
was taken in Rome on the 
ing the Papal territories to the kingdom of 
Italy. The decision was in favor of union, by 
a vote of 50,000 to 50. The Italian Papal 
government, which had endured for eleven 
centuries —and much longer, if we go back 
beyond the times of the early Carlovingian 
princes—fell before that Italian kingdom which 
lacks some months of the completion of its 
tenth year. And the fall of the Pope as a 
temporal ruler is the finale of a great drama, 
which opened in the eighth century. 


question of add 


The rise of Germany to national positien 
and dignity must be pronounced the greatest 
European event of the decade—greatest in it- 
self, and the same in its probable consequences. 
At the beginning of 1861 the Prussian kingdom 
held much the same rank that had belonged to 
it since the settlement of Europe in 1815; at 
the close of 1870 it holds the highest rank in 
the European commonwealth, having risen from 
the last place to the first in that commonwealth 


in five years. This change has been wrought 
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in so short a time through the labors of a man 
of genius, much favored by the course of events, 
aad yet more by the follies of his foes—things 
which form part of the capital of statesmen who 
aim to accomplish mighty ends. Count Von 
Bismarck early formed the project of placing 
Prussia at the head of Germany, which implied 
the removal of Austria from that position, and 
the destruction of the Germanic Confederation. 
The revival of the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
in 1863, gave to him the place whereon to 
stand, whence he could move the German 
world. Austria, instead of acting with the 
lesser German states, acted with Prussia, and 
from that time she was doomed to destruction. 
From being the superior of Prussia she sank to 
the level of her equal, and then was made her 
inferior. She was used as a mere tool by Prus- 
sia against Germany, whereby her influence 
with the Germans was much lessened, as she 
appeared to be weak, and was contemptible. 
The Prussian statesman probably remembered 
what Prince Schwartzenberg had said when he 
was at the head of the Austrian government, 
that Prussia must first be degraded and then 
destroyed, for all his action seemed to point to 
Austria’s degradation as something preliminary 
to her destruction as a Germanic power. In 
1866 matters had become ripe for war, and war 
between Prussia and Austria began at the mid- 
dle of June. Austria was supported by most 
of the German states, and Prussia had made an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Italy, the 
latter country to be rewarded by the addition 
of Venetia to her territory should the allies 
sueceed. Count Von Bismarck had succeeded 
in securing the neutrality of France, by what 


promises is unknown, but it is not probable that | 


there was much occasion that he should bribe 
Napoleon III. That sovereign, who spent the 
last half of his reign in ruining the reputation 
for wisdom which the world had accorded him 
for what he had done in the first half of it, 
shared the all but universal opinion that Austria, 
supported as she was by most of Germany outside 
of Prussia, must be victorious. He would allow 
Prussia to be beaten, and when she should be re- 
duced to extremities he would intervene, and 
save her from annihilation, and receive from her 
gratitude those much-coveted Rhine provinces, 
which were supposed to belong to France by 
right of their position in Europe. Unfortunate- 


ly for the astute Emperor, the war took a turn | 
entirely different from what he and the world 


at large had anticipated. Austria gained some 
useless victories in Italy, which did not even 
enable her to continue to hold Venetia; but in 
the north she failed totally in the field, her | 
vaunted army being knocked to pieces, losing | 
every action it fought against the Prussians, 

while her German allies fared as badly on the 

fields where they met the enemy. The contest 
has been called ‘‘ ‘The Seven Weeks’ War,” but 
the event was completely decided in less than 
half that time. The war began on the 15th of 
June, and the decision was made at Sadowa 
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on the 3d of Sale. . ” preliautatities of peace 
with Austria were signed on the 24th of July. 
The Prussians were in sight of Vienna when nan 
armistice was agreed upon, and a battle was 
actually raging when news of that agreement 
jreached the armies engaged, and victory was 

rapidly pronouncing for the Prussians. The 
| victors had stormed opinion, and Europe was 
reduced to a state of stupefaction which ren- 
dered intervention impossible, even had time 
been allowed for it, and of time there was none. 

France had every disposition to interfere, but 

she had not the power. It was the general 
| military belief that Prussia’s marvelous suc- 
cesses had been achieved by the needle-gun, 
and as against that immortal breech-loader the 
French army had nothing to show. Had the 
| Chassepot then been in existence, and had it 
been in the hands of the French infantry, the 
French army would have crossed the Rhine 
in ten days after the battle of Sadowa, and 
| would have gone into line with all the troops 
of Southern Germany, while no small part of 
| Northern Germany (Hanover, Saxony, Electoral 
Hesse, and other states) would have been on the 
same side. Italy would have been forced by 

France to withdraw from the Prussian alliance ; 
Austria would have rallied; and Prussia, in all 
probability, would have been reduced to a con- 
dition not unlike to that which France held last 
| September, when Sedan had taught her that she 
was mortal. Seldom has so much depended 
upon the decision of a military commission as 
followed from that French commission’s report 
that the breech-loader should not be introduced 
into the French army. That commission saved 
Prussia, and ruined France. 

The Prussian triumph, it is probable, fol- 
lowed as much from the general excellence of 
the Prussian military system as from the use of 

| the needle-gun by the Prussian soldiers, For 
this system, the nearest approach to absolute 
perfection the world ever has seen, Prussia 
is indebted to Count Von Bismarck and the 
| King. The old Prussian military system, that 
of Scharnhorst, which had been evolved from 
the disasters of 1806-07, and which was found 
so useful in 1813-15, was an effective one, but 
jhad it not been extended Prussia could not 
have been victorious in 1866. The changes 
| effected, which may be said to mobilize a peo 
ple, could not have been made had a strictly 
constitutional government existed in Prussia 
during the last ten years. They began a little 
earlier, and with the assent of the Prussian 
Chambers, as then it was supposed the new 
system was only a transitory measure; but 
when it came out that it was meant to be per- 
manent a violent conflict ensued, and the Prus- 
sian Premier carried on the government in to- 
tal disregard of constitutional requirements, 
and thus illegally accomplished that military 
reform which has had the effect of placing his 
country at the head of Europe. How great it 
| is appears from the fact that, though her pop- 
|} ulation was only about 19,000,000 in 1866, 
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Prussia had an immediately available military 
force of 746,000 men, of whom 664,000 were 
called to arms! But this state of military ef. 
ficiency was obtained at the cost of freedom, 
every ‘‘ fighting man” being at the disposal of 
government, and liable to be called upon to 
serve at any moment, and in any kind of war 
in which that government should decide to en- 
gage. 

The terms of the treaties of 1866, by which 
peace was restored, after a war of days at 
Peace 
was made with Austria at the castle of Nico- 
lausberg, and signed at Prague; and it was 
ratified on the 30th of July, not quite four 
after Sadowa. Austria paid a war 
contribution, recognized the dissolution of the 
Germanic Confederation, engaged to abstain 
from all interference in the reconstruction of 
Germany, assented in advance to all the terri- 
torial changes that Prussia might make, and 
ceded all her pretensions in the Danish duchies. 
The only stipulations she made were, that Sax- 
ony should remain intact, and that North Schles- 
wig should be entitled to vote upon the ques- 
tion of eventual reunion with Denmark. This 
last provision never has been fulfilled, Prussia 
treating it with entire indifference. Thus was 
Bismarck’s purpose effected, and Austria ceased 
to have any thing to do with Germany, though 
she retained her old Germanic territories. Nei- 
ther Wiirtemberg nor Baden was required to 


the utmost, were dictated by Prussia. 


W eeks 


cede territory, but each paid a large war con- 
tribution. Bavaria paid a heavy sum of mon- 
ey, and ceded territory containing 54,000 in- 
habitants. Nothing but the dread of her bring- 


ing in the French armies saved Bavaria from | 


undergoing the extreme fate of the vanquished. 
Hlesse-Darmstadt was stripped of much terri- 
tory, and paid—her circumstances considered 
—a great war contribution. With the excep- 
tion of Baden, the states of Southern Germany 
had asked of France that she would mediate 
between them and Prussia. The French govy- 
ernment, while it declined to act directly, in- 
structed its minister at Berlin not to conceal 


from Count Von Bismarck that the personal | 


feelings of the Emperor for the courts of South- 
ern Germany were friendly—language the mean- 
ing of which it was impossible to mistake. A 
letter to the French minister at Munich, writ- 
ten nine days later, shows that the French gov- 
ernment did exert itself strennously and suc- 
cessfully in behalf of Bavarian interests at Ber- 
lin. It was the possibility that the old rela- 
tions of Bavaria and France might be revived 
that led the Prussian government to treat the 
former with an approach to moderation. But 
if it really abandoned any advantages of a solid 
character that were the legitimate prize of vic- 
tory, it had ample compensation in the secret 
treaty it formed with the of 


states 3aden, 


Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Wiirtemberg. | 


This treaty has been justly described by an ex- 
perienced diplomatist as being, ‘‘in its fullest 


|of Austria. 
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each of them [the South German states], with 
the peculiar feature of placing the whole mili- 
tary force of each state under the orders of the 
King of Prussia in case of war.” The value 
of this arrangement remained to be tested, and 
generally it was not rated highly abroad ; but 
the events of 1870 have demonstrated that it is 
one of the great master-pieces of modern di- 
plomacy. 


Besides her acquisitions at the ex- 
pense of Hesse-Darmstadt and Bavaria, Prus- 
sia took possession, in full sovereignty, of Uan- 
over, of Electoral Hesse, of Nassau, of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, and of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Saxony was united to the North German Con- 
federation ; and, as it has been sarcastically 


said, “special arrangements as to the army, 
the police, and post-office were made with that 
government, which left King John few remains 
of independence or royal prerogative excepting 
the right of imposing taxes on his subjects.” 
The North German Confederation is Prussia in 
every thing but the name, the King of Prussia be- 
ing its head, and Count Von Bismarck its chan- 
cellor. The dispute that took place between 
France and Prussia on the subject of Luxem- 
bourg, early in 1867, showed that the military 
and political unity of Germany had been com- 
pleted ; and it is altogether probable that, had 
war broken out then, the incidents that must 
have marked its course would not have been 
essentially different from those that we have 
1870. The 
course of events in Germany since 1866 has 
been of a nature to show that that country now 
forms one nation, with which Austrian Ger- 
many will become united at no distant day. 
The Austrian empire was, as a consequence 
of its defeat in 1866, whereby it ceased to be a 
German power and an Italian power, relegated 
to the Hereditary States—to use a term that 
was common in the last century. The gov- 
ernment remains at Vienna; but whatever of 
power it possesses is derived from the eastern 
and non-German parts of the empire. Baron 
(now Count) Von Beust, a Protestant, and an 
eminent Saxon statesman of strong anti-Prus- 
sian sentiments, was placed at the head of the 
ministry; and the manner in which he has 
Austrian affairs has justified the 
confidence reposed in him by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 


seen occur in the campaign of 


managed 


Hungary was conciliated in 


1867, and the course of the patriotic party of 


that country in 1848-49 was amply justified 
by Austrian action eighteen years later. <A 


| comprehensive amnesty was adopted, and not 


even Kossuth was exempted from its benefits, 
though he declined to profit fromthem. Hun- 
gary is now a nation, and the most important 
part of the diversified dominion of the house 
Liberalism became as popular in 
Austria as formerly it had been unpopular; 
and Prince Metternich, who died as late as 
1859, would not have known the empire he had 


| so long governed had he revisited the glimpses 
of the moon in 1869, 
: ie ; re 

sense, an offensive and defensive alliance with 


The close connection 
that had existed between Austria and Rome 
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was broken, and the last Concordat was set 
aside; and civil rule took the place of that 
ecclesiastical ascendency which had been one 
of the greatest evils under which the empire 
suffered ; yet the condition of the empire is far 
from being satisfactory. It consists of so many 
and so various countries that have, or appear 
to have, conflicting interests, that its future is 
involved in great uncertainties. 

The history of France in the seventh decade 
of the century is as remarkable as her history 
during the decade that she was ruled by Na- 
poleon I. (1804-1814). At the beginning of 
1861 France was the first nation in Europe, 
and Napoleon IIT. was the first man in France. 
The suecess that had waited on the French 
arms in the Russian war and in the Italian war 
had atoned for the disasters of 1812-15. The 
hegemony of Europe had passed to France 
after the defeat of Russia; and though the 
Emperor's Italian policy had by no means 
pleased his subjects, it had done much to raise 
him in the estimation of the world at large; 
and France had the benefit of his action, and 
of the use to which he had put her means, 
Had he died at that time he would have had 
a high place in history as a great and success- 
ful sovereign, who, like Augustus, had obtained 
power by bad means, but had used it so well as 
to make men overlook its origin. Whether he 
had meant to create the Italian kingdom might 
be a point for dispute; but it would have been 
clear that that kingdom never could have ex- | 
isted but for his action. Nor was it a light 
thing that he had freed Europe from that 
odious Russian supremacy which had weighed 
upon its mind for forty years, and the continu- | 
ance of which would have been incompatible 
with the independence of any European na- 
tion. Unfortunately for his fame he did not 
die, but lived to add to the illustrations af- 
forded by the history of his family that 
‘“‘naught may endure but mutability;” and 
the change that came over his fortune was | 
his own work, and can be placed to the account 
of no other man, nor charged upon the fickle- 
ness of the multitude. He did nothing but 
blunder and fail for almost ten years ; so that | 
his fall, astounding as it was, was nothing but | 
the effect of hiserrors. Tis first great mistake | 
was his assumption of an attitude of hostility | 
to the United States on the occurrence of the 
secession rebellion. Though the French Em- | 
peror’s interference in the affairs of Mexico | 
was not caused by the secession war, it was oc- 
casioned by that event. When the Emperor | 
had to withdraw his army from Mexico, rather 
than see it driven ont of that country by an | 
American army, and disgracefully to abandon | 
the Archduke Maximilian to his fate, the French | 
people were not moved to anger against the 
American people, but they saw that their — 

| 





peror had brought disgrace upon their country, 
and he sank in their estimation. He blundered 


again in 1863 when he proposed that a European 
Congress should be assembled, without having | 
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first ascertained that the proposition would be 
acceptable to all the great powers; and the 
rebutf he then received: from England de- 
graded him in the eyes of his subjects, and 
did not elevate him in the consideration of 
foreigners. But what injured him most was 
the manner in which he was managed and out- 
witted by Count Von Bismarck in the interest 
of Prussia, Of all the European nations the 
Prussians were most disliked by the French, 
who remembered the history of 1813-15, 
and who would have been glad to have had a 
war with them, partly for revenge, and partly 
that they might regain the left bank of the 
Rhine, which had been taken from France and 
given to Prussia after the fall of Napoleon I. 
Had the Emperor taken advantage of these 
feelings he might have regained popularity, but 
he seems to have allowed Bismarck to get the 
advantage of him from the time that the Prus- 
sian statesman was minister to France; and 
in 1866 Bismarck so ordered affairs as to secure 
the neutrality of that country. ‘The Emperor 
had joined with other European governments 
in the final attempt that was made to prevent 
war, but which failed from the blind obstinacy 
of Austria; and when war came he appeared 
to be confident that one of the results would 
be some gain for France, But the rapidity of 
Prussian movements and the magnitude of 
Prussian successes were fatal to his expecta- 
tions ; and when he asked for some mere frag- 
ments of German territory, it was found im- 
possible for the Prussian government to com- 
ply with his request—though if left to itself it 
is probable it would have done all that he 
asked—so vehement was the opposition of the 
German people to the cession of even an inch 
of territory to France. Nor was this all. 
France had been enthroned at Solferino as the 
leading nation of Europe. She was dethroned 
at Sadowa, and Prussia took her place. He 
sought to recover his reputation, His army 
was to be supplied with the Chassepét, a 


t 


| breech-loader superior to the needle-gun in 
| instructed hands; and in the spring of 1867 
jhe made a desperate ‘effort to obtain posses- 


| sion of Luxembourg. Had he persisted in 
his purpose the war of 1870 would have been 
anticipated by more than three years; but 
through the action of other powers the dif- 
ficulty was compromised, and the inevitable 
conflict postponed. This new failure increased 
the Emperor’s unpopularity; and the elections 
that were held to fill vacancies that occurred 
from time to time in the Corps Législatif 
showed that the French people were becoming 
discontented with his government. The re- 
sult of the general election of 1869 indicated 
the existence of a powerful opposition party. 
Alarmed by this, the Emperor resolved to es- 
tablish a constitutional polity. This was done, 
and the system of “ personal government” came 
to an end, after an existence of about eighteen 
years, dating from the coup d'état of 1851. M. 
Emile Ollivier, who had figured as one of the 








leaders of the constitutional opposition, was 
placed at the head of the new ministry at the 
beginning of 1870; and with him were asso- 
ciated men who had ‘he general confidence of 
that part of the French people who desired that 
liberty and order should exist together. Had 
there been no irregular opposition made to the 
new system, and had the imperialists all sup- 
ported it, it is possible that a constitutional 
monarchy might have been established in 
France, with the Napoleonic dynasty on the 
throne. The Emperor bore himself as if he 
were a constitutionalist, and his chief purpose 
seemed to be to insure the succession of his 
son. But opposition was made to the system 
by the Reds, known as the ‘ Irreconcilables,” 
because they would not consent to acknowledge 
any polity that should be headed by a Bona- 
parte; and it was only by a great display of 
force that a revolution was prevented at Paris. 
The constitutional ministers found themselves 
forced to adopt the usual processes of French 
governments, and put down popular assemblies, 
and prosecute journalists, and suspend journals. | 
In the spring of 1870, the Emperor, of his own 
motion, resolved to submit the new system to the 
French people, coupled with the reaffirmation 
of the right of his family to the French throne. 
The liberties of France and the title of the 
Napoleonic dynasty were to be bound up togeth- 
er in the same work. The result of this appeal 
was eminently favorable to the man who made 
it, and to the purpose for which it was made. 
An enormous vote was cast, and four-fifths of 
the voters did all that the Emperor could have 
desired them todo. They ratified the consti- 
tutional system, and they declared for the con- 
tinuance of the rule of the imperial dynasty. 
The voting seems to have been as fairly per- 
formed as any thing of the kind that ever has 
taken place in Europe. Thus the Emperor ap- 
peared to have taken a new lease of power. 
The republicans were virtually disarmed, for 
had not the people declared for the empire ? 
The succession of the Prince Imperial was ap- 
proved in advance. France, apparently, 
as well satisfied with her government as any 
nation in Europe could be pronounced. The 
general impression was that the Emperor would 
pass the remainder of his reign in a state of | 
comparative repose, and that his power, con- 
firmed by constitutional rule, would descend to 
his son in peace. 


was 


And this was less than four 
months before his reputation was to disappear 
with his power in the greatest catastrophe of 
modern times, and when he would be a prison- 
er of the worst foe of France, and dependent 
for his chances of restoration to his former place 
on the contempt, or the compassion, or the con- 
venience of his conqueror. 

The blow came from Prussia. For some 
time after the settlement of the Luxembourg 
business all Europe existed in a state of alarm, 
because of the rivalry of Prussia and France. 
That they must fight was assumed on all sides ; 
and the effect of this assumption was to be seen 
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in the affairs of ordinary life. Business was 
suspended or postponed, and capital was hoard- 
ed. It was a state of war in time of peace. 
All this might have gone on for some time lon- 
ger without producing a collision but for the 
occurrence of a revolution in Spain, which, of 
all things, seemed least likely to lead to war be- 
tween Germany and France. Spain through- 
out four-fifths of the decade was governed by 
Isabella II. Though nominally a constitution- 
ally ruled country, the great peninsular kingdom 
was governed despotically, and the Queen acted 
as if she sought to revive the times and to imi- 
tate the action of Philip II. Spain seemed to 
be a piece of the sixteenth century interpolated 
in the nineteenth century, so bigoted and in- 
tolerant was the government, and so harsh were 
its proceedings toward those of its subjects who 
allowed their disaffection to find expression in 
their conduct. Military conspiracies became 
common, but they never succeeded; and the 
government, bad as it was, appeared to be 
solidly established. But in September, 1868, 
while the Queen Regnant was absent at the 
north to ‘‘ interview” her friend Napoleon IIL., 
a widely extended movement, in which most 
of the eminent men of Spain took part, began ; 
and in a few days the Spanish monarchy ceased 
to exist. The government passed into the 
hands of a few men, of whom Generals Serrano 
and Prim are the best known, the former ul- 
timately becoming regent. The effect of this 
revolution was to liberalize Spain at a bound, 
and for two years that country has been as free 
from bigotry in action as any country in Eu- 
rope. Protestant worship is as safely per- 
formed in Madrid as in London or New York; 
and the Bible in Castilian can be circulated to 
the south of the Pyrenees. Ina different sense 
from which Louis XIV. used the words it can 
be said, ‘‘ There are no more Pyrenees!” But 


the country is in an unsettled state, parties are 


virulent, and the usual excitability of the peo- 
ples of Southern Europe is there exaggera- 
ted. One of the greatest difficulties that have 
been experienced has recently been removed 
by the election to the throne of the Duke of 
Aosta, second son of King Victor Emanuel 
of Italy. Isabella II. fled to France, and it 
was supposed that Napoleon III. desired her 
restoration; but he would do nothing openly 
to accomplish that end. ‘The throne was of- 
fered to the late King Consort of Portugal, to 
an Italian prince, and to other persons; and at 
one time it was supposed that Spain and Por- 
tugal would be united, as the Iberian mon- 
archy, at the head of which the King of Por- 
tugal would be placed. ‘The Duke of Mont- 
pensier, a son of Louis Philippe and husband 
of the sister of ex-Queen Isabella II., desired 
to be made king, and probably he would have 


| been elevated to the throne but for the hostility 


of Napoleon III., who could not abide the 
thought of a prince of the house of Orleans 
reigning in Spain. Had the Emperor con- 
quered his prejudices, he might have been 
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reigning in France at this moment, and never 
have been forced to exchange St. Cloud for 
Wilhelmshéhe. Among the persons to whom 
the Spanish throne was offered was Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, a member of the 
royal house of Prussia, but not a member of 
the royal family—that is, not in the line of suc- 
cession to the Prussian throne. The French 
government objected to his being elevated to 
the vacant place, and he was withdrawn, and 
nothing more was heard of him till the summer 
of 1870, when the Spanish crown was again 
tendered him, and accepted. This led to in- 
stant trouble, and was the immediate occasion 
of the war that broke out in July between Ger- 
many and France. ‘The reason of the sensi- 
tiveness of France on the subject of Germany’s 
intended connection with Spain appears to be 
not generally understood ; but it is clear enough | 
to those who are familiar with the peculiar con- 
nection of France and Spain for more than two | 
hundred years, and which has been kept up, 
and increased in intimacy, notwithstanding the 
occurrence of wars between the two countries, 
and of great revolutions in both. From the 
time of the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659-60), 
Spain has been either in alliance with France, 
or to a greater or less extent dependent upon 
her. This observation applies particularly to 
the history of the last one hundred and sey- 
enty years, or ever since the Spanish throne 
passed to the Bourbon line; but there have 
been remissions and reactions, yet only to see 
French influence in and over Spain renewed; 
and perhaps this influence never has been stron- 
ger than it was during the forty years that fol- 
lowed the French revolution of 1830, It was 
at the height during most of the reign of Na- 
poleon III. ; and after the fall of Isabella II. 
the Spanish government acted as if it were 
nervously susceptible of French influence. 
Hence, when it appeared that the Spanish 
throne was about to pass to a Prussian prince, 
and a prince likely to be governed by the Prus- 
sian monarch—that is, by Count Von Bis- 
marck, that monarch’s master—the French gov- 
ernment had plausible grounds for alarm, or 
for saying that it was alarmed, for the independ- 
ence of France, and for the continuance of its 
“legitimate influence” to the south of the Pyr- 
enees. As the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (M. De Gramont) put it, the course 
of Prussia would lead to a revival of the em- 
pire of Charles V., in French estimation of the 
effect of that course; and to that France never | 
could give her consent. Brave words and wise. 
provided they had been supported by adequate 
force ably led, but sure, ever after their utter- 
ance, to be referred to as evidence of supreme 
folly, should France be badly beaten in the 
field. The motives of war-makers are almost 
invariably of a mixed character, and this in- 
stance forms no exception to the rule. France 
unquestionably would have opposed the eleva- 





self and Prussia; but it is not probable that, in 
such case, her opposition would have led to 
war; but as bitter rivalry between the two 
countries existed, she was all the swifter to 
oppose the election of Prince Leopold, and en- 
tirely indisposed to listen to any explanation 
that Prussia might offer, and to refuse to be 
pacified even when the Prussian prince was 
withdrawn from the position in which he had 
been so strangely placed. Such was the course 
of events, and it was seen that the Spanish 
business was hardly the occasion—much less 
the cause—of the war that was resolved upon 
at Paris on the 15th of July, 1870. France 
went to war because she feared the further in- 
crease of Prussian power, because she wished 
to regain the leadership of Europe, and because 
she wished also to regain the left bank of the 
Rhine. Prussia, confident in the numerous 
and finely organized force at her immediate 
command, and knowing that war must come, 
and having made herself familiar with the state 
of France, and the condition of the French 
army—which caused her to be aware that the 
former was feeble from bad government, and 
| the latter weak from bad command—was quite 
| as ready to accept a challenge to war as France 
| to give it. 

The fighting condition of the combatants was 
supposed to be not far from equal, though there 
was small resemblance in their military systems. 
It was well known to the world, in consequence 
of what occurred in 1866, and what had been 
done by Prussia in the four following years, 
that the German forces would be very numer- 
ous, very well armed, and very ably command- 
ed; but it was supposed that the French would 
be sure to make as great and as efficient a dis- 
play of military power. Years before the cele- 
brated Marshal Niel had been placed at the 
head of the French War Ministry for the ex- 
press purpose of reorganizing the military sys- 
tem of France, so that every able-bodied French- 
man might be made available for service; and 
much had been said of the excellence of his 
work. Perhaps it was necessary that fhe sys- 
tem he formed should be worked by the origin- 
ator, in which case it might have been found 
good; but Marshal Niel died in August, 1869 ; 
and with him departed all hope for the French 
army. His successor, General Lebeeuf, was a 
man of good reputation, and was believed to 
be an able War Minister. But when war broke 
out it was found that France was, for all mili- 
tary purposes, in a state that would have been 
disgraceful even to a country that long had been 
at peace, and which had had no dispute with its 
neighbors for many years. Though the popu- 
lation of France was as large as that of Ger- 
many engaged in the war, the French force as- 
sembled on the eastern frontier was not half so 
large as that which the Prussians brought to 
face it, and it was badly supplied in every re- 
spect, and was as badly commanded; for the 








tion of a Hohenzollern to the Spanish throne 
had there been no special rivalry between her- 





Emperor, who has no military skill, and who 
can not even look upon a battle-field without 
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shuddering, insisted upon leading his army. In 
one respect the French force was very strong : 
it was well armed, the Chassepot being a better 
infantry weapon than the needle-gun, while the 
mitrailleuse was admirably adapted to the work 
of war. Unfortunately for France her soldiers 
had not been trained to a knowledge of these 
weapons. ‘The soldiers did not know how to 
use them with effect; and so the less efficient 
weapons of the Germans, because well employ- 
ed by men who had been trained to their use, 
told with prodigious effect on the event of al- 
most every battle. The French army, too, show- 
ed a total want of discipline, such as would have 
been disgraceful in a raw militia force, but which 
was in keeping with much of their old military 
history. But, in spite of these many disad- 
vantages, something might have been accom 
plished by the French had they not lost much 
time at the beginning of the war, and had they 
been promptly prepared for action, for the Ger- 


work, 
French were kept idle, as he did not leave Paris 
for almost a fortnight after war had been resolved 
upon. The French Emperor, after joining his 
army, did nothing—with the single exception 
of the ridiculous affair of Saarbriick ; and while 
the world was wondering at such forbearance in 
him the Germans took the initiative, beginning 
on the 2d of August that extraordinary series 
of movements that were completed exactly one 
month later at Sedan, where and when Napo- 
leon III. and his greatest army became prison- 
ers to the Prussians. That month must be set 
down as the bloodiest known to our half of the 
nineteenth century, because of the number and 
magnitude of the actions that occurred in it. 
Perhaps the only bloodier month of the century 
was the October of 1813, when war was raging 
over a great part of the world, and in course of 
which was fought the battle of Leipsic. 
result was to shut up one large French army in 
Metz, commanded by Marshal Bazaine, which 
was watched by the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles, while the surrender of the army of 
Marshal M‘Mahon, at Sedan, left the road to 
Paris open to the main German army, com- 
manded by the Crown Prince of Prussia. As 
the earlier defeats of the French had led to the 
fall of the constitutional ministry of M. Ollivier, 
and to the formation of an imperialist ministry, 
headed by Count Palikao, Minister of War, so 
did the catastrophe of Sedan cause the down- 
fall of the whole imperial government. The peo- 
ple of Paris took matters into their own hands, 
and the empire disappeared even. more sud- 
denly than the kingdom of the Restoration had 
disappeared forty years before, or the Orleans 
monarchy in 1848, 
was formed, at the head of which stood Jules 
Favre, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, while 
General Trochu, in whom much confidence was 
reposed, was at the head of a Committee of De- 
fense. Paris had been prepared for resistance 
in the last years of Louis Philippe, and the sys- 


The | 


A provisional government | 
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tem of fortification then adopted was to be put 
to the severest test known to modern warfare, 
the assailing power of artillery having been 
vastly increased since the time that the Pa- 
risian forts had been constructed. The defense 


would have to be carried on by citizen soldiery, 


as the greater part of the regular army had been 
destroyed in battle, or captured, or was shut up 
in fortified places. 
firmness and 


The Parisians showed great 
a determination to defend their 
city, and reinforcements arrived from various 
parts of France. Large supplies of food were 
stored; but the government was guilty of the 
folly of allowing the population to remain in the 
town, so that the number of persons there was 
supposed to be 2,000,000, including armed n 

ofall kinds—soldiers, marines, sailors, Sedent: 

National Guards, and Mobile Guards. This was 
to do half the work inside the place of the Ger- 


mans besieging. Nor could it fairly be alleged 


; that it would be cruel to remove most of the 
2 ‘ ai 

mans were not for some days ready for their | 
It was owing to the Emperor that the | 


non-combatant population, as that population 
would be sure to suffer less from expulsion than 
from hunger and bombardment. The provi- 
sional government sought to treat for peace, 
but found the Prussian minister too exacting 
in his demands to admit of any thing being 
done; while the victors expressed the not 
unreasonable belief that that government had 
not the power to bind Franee. Meantime the 
fallen Emperor had been sent to the magnificent 
palace of Wilhelmshéhe, in Germany, which had 
een built by an elector of Hesse-Cassel, and 
paid for out of the price of blood he had re- 
ceived from the British government for fur 
nishing it with mercenaries to be employed to 
butcher Americans. He was treated with great 
kindness, and even consideration, by the Prus- 
sian monarch, who had been much affected at 
the interview he had with his prisoner at Sedan. 
The Empress fled to England, where she was 
joined by the Prince Imperial; Prince Napo- 
leon and the Princesse Clotilde went to Italy ; 
and the Princesse Mathilde fled to Flanders ; 
while ex-Queen Isabella took up her residence 
in Switzerland, near Geneva, thus making neigh- 
bors of those whom she would not have allowed 


to worship God openly in her late kingdom. 


The invaders of France arrived before Paris 
about the middle of September, and the begin- 
ning of the siege of the ‘‘capital of civilization” 
is ordinarily dated the 15th of that month. It 
is understood that the movement that closed 
with the wholesale surrender at Sedan was en- 
tered upon for the purpose of withdrawing the 
invaders from the vicinity of the capital ; and 
there can be no doubt that, had it been well 
managed, it must have delayed their arrival 
at Paris for some weeks, perhaps have pre- 
vented it altogether; but it was so badly con- 
ducted that it did not gain above ten days for 


the work of Parisian preparation for defense ; 


and those days were gained at the price of an 
army of 150,000 men, and of an incalculable 
number and amount of the weapons and ma- 


terial of war. It is asserted that Marshal 
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M‘Mahon was opposed to the movement, and 
advised the continuance of the retreat upon 
Paris, where, with his great army, aided by the 
local force and the fortifications, he felt confi- 
dent of his power to keep the Germans at bay 
till France should have time to arm, and vin- 
dicate her character by assuming the offensive. 
In view of what happened from disregarding 
his advice, it is easy to say that he advised 
well; but as the Emperor would have been 
with the army, and virtually would have di- 
rected all its operations, it is by no means clear 
that Paris would not have been given up to the 
Germans quite as speedily as Sedan was placed 
in their possession. 

The fall of the imperial government was not 
without some ill effect on the French cause. 
The ministry of Count Palikao must be allowed 
to have exerted itself very skillfully and very 
industriously in bringing out the means of re- 
sistance possessed by France; and it was in 
the full tide of activity when the revolution | 


—_. 
those ten years are so great as were many of 
the events ‘of earlier Russian history. The ex- 
ception is the emancipation of the serfs, which 
dates from the opening weeks of the decade. 
The imperial manifesto providing for emanci- 
pation is dated February 19, 1861, and it was 
promulgated on the 17th of the following March, 
Thus it almost synchronizes with the famous 
emancipation proclamation of President Lin- 
coln, whereby a death-blow was given to Amer- 
ican slavery (September 22, 1862). Russian 
emancipation, like American emancipation, was 
the child of war; for, as our slaves were set at 
liberty because it was found impossible to over- 


| master their masters while they were allowed 


to hold men in full bondage, so were the Russian 
serfs elevated to manhood because the Russians 
had failed in the war of 1853-56, the incidents 
of which contest established the fact that serfs 
could not contend with success against men, 
Since 1860 Russia has been closely engaged in 
developing her material interests, and has kept 


consequent on the disaster at Sedan destroyed | herself remarkably free from European com- 
it; and time was lost before the new govern- | plications, Alex cander IL., apparently, being as 


ment could take up the labors of its predeces- | 
sor, and prosecute them with equal vigor. Be- 
sides, the imperialists had the support and con- | 
fidence of the peasantry, which the republic- | 


ans had not, and never have had, though much | 


more deserving of both. The effect of this 
was to delay the development and organiza- 
tion of the abundant means of defense that 
France possessed at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, before the Germans had obtained com- 
mand of much of her soil, or of many of her 
towns. Another evil was the want of a respons- 
ible government with which the victors could 
treat; and of this the invaders 
most use, pushing the advantage to extremes, 
and imposing upon the world the belief that 
the French government could not endure. The 
fighting that took place in France, down to the 
close of the fourth week of October, was gener- 
ally unfavorable to the French, who could not 
recover from the depression that had followed 
from the terrible defeats of the imperial armies ; 
and as the wrecks of those armies, outside of 
Metz, were utterly demoralized, they were in no 


state to renew the conflict with their conquerors. | 


| 


much averse to meddling in the affairs of his 
neighbors as his father was fond of that unprofit- 
able business. He does not think it wise to have 
a “mission” to quell revolutions in other coun- 
tries. Russia, as Rome was, is always at war, 
even in time of peace; warring against some of 
her half-savage subjects, warringagainst some of 
her half-civilized neighbors, or warring against 
some of the victims of her long series of spolia- 
tions. In the seventh decade she has had to 
wage hostilities in the Caucasus; and her mil- 
itary operations in Central Asia have been very 


| extensive, particularly against Bokhara. So 


made the ut-! 


large has been the extension of her power in 
that quarter that fears have been expressed 
that her armies would find themselves danger- 
ously near to British India; but thus far no- 
thing has happened to show that the forces 
of the two great empires early can come into 
collision in that remote part of the world. 
Russia has had much trouble with her Polish 


| subjects, victims of that great wrong which is 


| 


The Sedentary National Guards and Mobile | 


Guards, though brave and patriotic, were des- 
titute of experience, and often badly armed, 


and seldom otherwise than badly led. The | 
° ° i ° | " . ° ° ° ° 
franes-tireurs, who aimed to be the guerrillas | Pan-Slavonic movement, in which Russia jis 


of France, were active, and occasionally suc- 
cessful; but the issue of no great war can ever 
be decided by the action of such warriors. 
was a grave addition to the misfortunes 





on the eve of completing its first century of 
baneful life—the partition of Poland. Great 
cruelties have been perpetrated by her pro- 
consuls on the Poles, and thus the evil that 
was planned and executed by Catherine II. 
annoys her great-grandson, and threatens to 
annoy his descendants and successors. The 


so deeply interested, made much advance in 


| the last decade, and not improbably the world 
It | will hear loudly from it before the close of the 


present decade. ‘The establishment of Ger- 


France that such places as Metz, Strasbourg, j manic ascendency over Europe, with a strong 


and Toul were forced to surrender to the Ger- | 
mans, Strasbourg after making a very heroic | 


reflection therefrom in America, can not be 
| pleasing to the Slavonian peoples. Between 


defense, the garrison being commanded by Gen- | the two races a bitter conflict scarcely can fail 


eral Uhrich. 


to occur, in which the Slavonic race w ould have 


The Russian empire has borne a prominent | the sympathies of all Celtic communities, and 
part in the history of the seventh decade, though, | the active and.efficient aid of some of their num- 
France, in which the Celtic element is 


with one exception, none of the incidents in | ber. 
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strong, and also the Latin element, could not 
fail to side boldly with any movement that 
should be hostile to her enemies, the Germans. 
Russia has made useful treaties with Japan and 
China; and her advances in Siberia have been 
important. Her acquisition of the Amoor 
River country will be attended with results of 
yo common order. An incident in her recent 
history comes home to Americans. Our goy- 
ernment, moved by Secretary Seward’s enter- 
prising spirit, purchased of Russia all her Amer- 
ican possessions, commonly known as Alaska, 
paying therefor $7,000,000. 

The Scandinavian kingdoms have been of 
more account in the decade than it could have 
been expected they would be, but the smaller 
of the two has created much the larger interest. 
The revival of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
seven years since, in consequence of the death 
of Frederick VII. and the accession of Chris- 
tian IX. to the throne, brought about a renew- 
al of the Schleswig-Holstein war; and Denmark 
was worsted in the fighting that followed with 
Germany, which Austria and Prussia took it 
upon themselves to monopolize. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium, have been very prominent of late years, be- 
cause of the belief that France and Prussia had 
designs upon them. So far 
cerned they have nothing to 


as France is con- 
apprehend for the 
present; but it is far from certain that they are 
safe from the side of Germany, which is ambi- 
tious of completing the great work of unity by 
uniting itself with the sea. The addition of 
the two little kingdoms, and particularly Hol- 
land, to the rapidly extending dominions of 
the house of Hohenzollern, would go far to- 
ward reducing to fact one of the old dreams 
of that aspiring family, which is power on the 
ocean—that power without which no modern 


nation can be considered great, and its position | 


secure, 

Portugal has had no very conspicuous place 
in the history of the decade; and yet, though 
its later annals are tiresome, its people can not 
be pronounced happy. Internal disturbances 
have not been unknown; and there has been 
something said—and a slight attempt made to 
give the idea form—about a union of the lesser 
Peninsular nation with its great neighbor; but 
thus far it has come to nothing. 

The Eastern world has experienced but lit- 
tle of change since 1860. More than once has 
the existence of the Turkish empire seemed in 
danger, and wars there have appeared to be im- 
minent ; but, if we except the contest in Crete, 
there has not been much hard fighting in that 
part of the world. 
predictions of rebellions of the Christian sub- 
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warrants her expectations of success, she is, it 
is all but certain, about to resume in the East 
the eminent and eminently dangerous position 
she held in the reign of Nicholas. Egypt has 
increased in importance, and the Pacha is sup- 
posed to aspire to independence; and his as- 
pirations are assumed to be favored by Russia. 
The kingdom of Greece was on the verge of 
war with Turkey two years since, in conse- 


quence of the aid it had given to the Cretans; 
but the labors of a European conference pre- 


served peace. The Bavarian dynasty that was 
provided for the Greeks by the European pow- 
ers fell, and is succeeded by a Germano-Danish 
dynasty, destined, most likely, to a short and 
exciting career. In 1870 the matter of Grecian 
brigandage rose to the dignity of a European 
question, in consequence of the murder by brig- 
ands of a number of travelers of the “ higher 
classes” (English and Italian), who had been 
captured while visiting Marathon. The most 
interesting event in recent Levantine history is 
the completion of the great and long-entertain- 
ed project of the canalization of the Isthmus of 
Suez, which dates from November, 1869, and 
for which the world is indebted to the spirit, 
enterprise, and perseverance of M. De Lesseps. 
This is only one, though the chief, of many un- 
dertakings having for their object the improve- 
ment of the ways and modes of commerce and 
travel in the East, prominent among which is 
the revival of the ancient scheme of cutting 
through the Isthmus of Corinth. 

In the remoter East the decade almost agrees 
with the new government of British India, 
which began twelve years since, and by which 
that extensive and various dependency became 
part of the British empire under the sover- 
eign, the rule of the East India Company ceas- 
ing in 1858. 

The Chinese empire has been brought into 


| Very intimate relations with the Christian world 


since 1867. ‘The government of that empire 
made Mr. Burlingame, formerly American min- 


ister at Pekin, its envoy to the principal gov- 


| ernments of Europe and America, with the in- 


tention of instituting the most intimate rela- 
tions with them. He was very successful in 
his remarkable undertaking, and would have 
prosecuted it to completion had he not died 
very suddenly at St. Petersburg, in the early 
part of 1870. At the beginning of last sum- 
mer there were outbreaks in China against Cath- 


| olic missionaries, many of whom were murder- 


Frequent have been the} 


jects of the Porte, but no great rising has justi- | 


fied the words of the prophets. Russia is con- 
sidered as a cloud that overhangs Turkey, as 
she has been ever since the early part of the 
reign of Catherine II. (1762-96); and as she 
is expected to demand the revision of the treaty 


of Paris (1856), and as the condition of Europe | 


ed. Other outbreaks followed, and appear to 
have been directed against all Christians in 
that country. The reaction against the liberal 
policy of Prince Kung seems to be complete. 
A similar reaction appears to be going on in 
Japan; and an alliance between Japan and Cai- 


| na, the object of which is to put down the for- 
| eigners, who are becoming so powerful in those 


countries, is mentioned in recent advices. 
Australia has made a wonderful advance in 

ten years, and the value of its exports in the 

last of those years was not, it is fair to assume 
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from such facts as we possess, much short of |to her a gain. The slave-trade on the western 
$200,000,000. The last native Tasmanian died | coast of Africa has been all but destroyed in 
in 1869. New Zealand has made progress, | consequence of events in the United States, 
though that colony has been the scene of much | Cuba, and Brazil, thus bringing the end of the 
bitter and bloody warfare with the natives, who | world to all African conservatives whose inter- 
are in course of being civilized into their graves | ests lie on the Atlantic shore ; but in the east- 
—‘‘ polished off” for a better world. ern part of the continent that traffic flourishes. 

The African continent need not long detain | African exploration has gone onward, Dr. Liy- 
us. The English have been going onward at | ingstone being its latest hero, though no man 













the southern extremity, and the French, in | can say whether he is dead oralive. Diamonds 
a their odd way of colonizing, have done some-| have been found so abundantly in the Cape 





thing at.the northern extremity. Should these | Colony that it is believed Sindbad’s Valley of 
two Christian nations continue their African | Diamonds has at last been opened to Christian 
labors for a couple of generations it is possible | greed and enterprise. The war of England in 
that some child of to-day may live to see rail- | Abyssinia, which led to the defeat and death 
way lines and telegraphic wires extending from | of the Negus Theodorus, and the overthrow of 
Cape Bon to the Cape of Good Hope. But | his dynasty, afforded to semi-civilized races one 
events in France may lead to the loss of her | of those “‘ great moral lessons” of which they 
Algerian colony, which, in one sense, would be | are supposed to stand so much in need. : 

















THE ANCIENT “LADY OF SORROW.” 


(The worship of the Madonna, or Mater Dolorosa—“ Our Lady of Sorrow”’—is not confined to the Roman 
Catholic faith ; it was an important feature in all the ancient Pagan systems of religion, even the most primi- 
tive. In the Sacred Mysteries of Egypt and of Greece her worship was the distinctive and prominent element. 
In the latter her name was Achtheia, or Sorrow. Under the name of Demeter, by which she was generally 
known among the Greeks, she, like the Egyptian Isis, typifying the Earth, was represented as sympathizing 
with the sorrowing children of Earth, both as a bountiful mother, bestowing upon them her fruits and golden 
harvests, and in her more gloomy aspects—as in autumnal decay, in tempests, and wintry desolation—as sigh- 
ing over human frailty, and over the wintry deserts of the human heart. The worship connected with this tra- 
dition was vague and symbolical, having no well-defined body of doctrine as to sin, salvation, or a future life. 
Day and Night, Summer and Winter, Birth and Death, as shown in Nature, were seized upon as symbols of 
vaguely understood truths. ] 























Her closing eyelids mock the light; **Childhood and youth are vain,” she saith, 
Her cold, pale lips are sealéd quite ; **Since all things ripen unto death; 
Before her face of spotless white The flower is blasted by the breath 

A mystic veil is drawn. That calls it from the earth. 
Our Lady hides herself in night; And yet,” she saith, ‘‘ this thing is sure— 
In shadows hath she her delight ; There is no life but shall endure, 

She will not see the dawn! And death is only birth. 
The morning leaps across the plain— ** From death or birth no powers defend, 
It glories in a promisé vain; And thus from grade to grade we tend, 
At noon the day begins to wane, By resurrections without end, 

With its sad prophecy ; Unto some final peace. 
At eve the shadows come again: But distant is that peace,” she saith ; 
Our Lady finds no rest from pain, Yet eagerly awaiteth Death, 

No answer to her cry. Expecting her release. 
In Spring she doth her Winter wait; “*O Rest,” she saith, ‘‘that will not come, 
The Autumn shadoweth forth her fate; Not even when our lips are dumb, 
Thus, one by one, years iterate Not even when our limbs are numb, 

Her solemn tragedy. And graves are growing green. 
Before her pass in solemn state O Death, that, coming on apace, 
All shapes that come, or soon or late, Dost look so kindly in the face, 






Of this world’s misery. Thou wear’st a treach’rous mien!” 











What is, or shall be, or hath been, But still she gives the shadow place— 
This Lady is; and she hath seen, Our Lady, with the saddest grace, 
Like frailest leaves, the tribes of men Doth yield her to his feigned embrace, 
Come forth, and quickly die. And to his treachery ! 
Therefore our Lady hath no rest; Ye must not draw aside her veil; 
For, close beneath her snow-white breast, Ye must not hear her dying wail; 
Her weary children lie. Ye must not see her die! 
She taketh on her all our grief; But, hark! from out the stillness rise 
Her Passion passeth all relief; Low-murmured myths and prophecies, 
In vain she holds the poppy leaf— And chants that tremble to the skies— 
In vain her lotus crown. Miserere Domine! 
Even fabled Lethe hath no rest, * They, trembling, lose themselves in rest, 
No solace for her troubled breast, Soothing the anguish of her breast— 


And no oblivion. 





Miserere Domine! 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


THEN Sir Philip Sidney was making the | 
W grand tour, three centuries ago, he came 
to Vienna, where he studied horsemanship with 
Pagliano, who, says Sir Philip, in praise of the 
horse, became such a poet ‘‘that, if I had not 
been a piece of a logician before I came to him, 
he would have persuaded me to wish myself a 
horse.” In like manner those of us who hear 
delightful singers, and are fascinated, are like to 
be persuaded by them to wish ourselves nightin- 
gales. But it is curious and amusing to observe 
that this effect is never perfectly produced but 
once. Weadmire many singers, but there is al- 
ways in our fancy one queen, who bears no rival 
near the throne. When the superb Grisi was re 
called in Paris thirteen times after singing Son 
vergine vezzosa, every body who is familiar with 
such occasions knows that there were elderly gen- 
tlemen in the house who nodded approvingly, and 
said kindly that it was very well indeed, but that 
they remembered Catalani. So on one never-to- 
be-forgotten and deeply-in-heart-forever-to - be- 
cherished day long ago, in Berlin, the Easy Chair 
sat in the Thiergarten listening to the band of 
the elder Strauss, and left that enchantment to 
go to the opera to see Jenny Lind in the ‘* Som- 
nambula.” It afterward expressed the fervor of 
its feeling and its admiration to Ole Bull. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the master; ‘‘ but I saw Malibran in the 
same part.” 

As the words were uttered the Easy Chair won- | 
dered if the day would come when some youth 
would turn to it with beaming eyes and beating 
heart before a later enchantment; and when it 
would say, with the complacent courtesy whi h 
it recalls in those elder critics, that it was certain- 
ly very sweet and pleasant, but that it remem- 
bered Jenny Lind! When Steinway Hall was 
rapidly filling to hear Nilsson, and the soft mur- | 
mur and odor and brilliancy of the audience 
which always salutes a great prima donna be- 
came perceptible, the Easy Chair confesses that 
the preliminary minutes were lost in a vivid rey- 
erie of the wonderful charm of that other Swede, 
the ‘‘Swedish nightingale” of a certain—very 
limited—number of years ago. ‘There were very 
many of the same familiar faces looking toward 
the platform then which were present at the Nils- 
son concert. And what a vision they beheld !— 
a young, blooming, fair-haired woman, whose 
earnest, honest, comely face looked frankly, and 
with bright good-humor, at the audience; who 
moved rapidly to the front of the platform, and 
stood calm and erect, with one hand resting quiet- 
ly over the other before her. Then, when the 
prelude was ended, she sang, with a fullness, a 
richness, a simplicity, a power and expression, 
which were wholly satisfactory. The impression | 
was that of the purest artist. The soul of the | 
singer was rapt in the song, and, as she bowed | 
to the storm of applause, it was with the same | 
self-possessed cordiality, as if she were delighted | 
that the audience enjoyed with her and through 
her the exquisite music. So fresh, so buoyant, | 
so composed, so superior, yet so sympathetic and 
magnificent, it was impossible not to feel the 
most inexpressible pity for the elderly cavaliers 
in expansive waistcoats, who looked at herthrough 


finer instinct of their use. 


large lorgnettes, and then said, *‘ Ah, you should 
have heard Malibran !” 

The Easy Chair resolved not to betray that 
kind of senility at least, and indeed it found no 
difficulty whatever in being as young as on that 
deeply-in-heart-forever-to-be-cherished day long 
ago in Rerlin, when the little door opened at the 
side of the platform, and the diva of to-day ap 
peared. The impression of that appearance is 
universal, It is not in the least that of the por- 
trait which has been exhibited in the windows. 
It is not a half-shy, dreamy girl, with head in- 
clined; it is a young woman in full and conscious 
possession of every power, who, richly and ex- 
quisitely attired, moves to the front, and with a 
truly radiant and dazzling smile, a smile not of 
tender appeal, but of proud, conscious self-as- 
sertion, conquers the audience before she begins. 
No woman ever stood upon a stage with more 
perfect knowledge of all her powers, nor with a 
Her face lights the 
moment it strikes the audience. She magnet- 
izes that audience with a glance. She plays with 
the crowd as witha single lover. She speaks to 


it with her eyes, with every movement of her head 
She is, first of all and in no poor 
The voice, the singing, are but 


and hands, 
sense, coquette, 
parts of her spell. 
She sang first that evening the Ave Maria of 
Schubert. Holding the notes, she turned them 
with a grace and significance that were bewitch- 
ing, but which sacrificed the simplicity and depth 
of the feeling. ‘The voice was beautiful—sweet, 
clear, true, and very uniform. It rose effortless 
into the long cadence of entreaty, and overflowed 
it with tender pathos. ‘There was a lingering, 
beseeching sweetness, full of suggestions of the 
twilight, and of peaceful religious trust. Ave 
Maria! Ave Maria !—it was the gentle heart's 
pure prayer. It was sung without an ornament, 
as simply as it is written. She bowed, and the 


| silence broke up into a glad roar of acclamation. 
| She smiled, and drawing it with her smiling, with- 


drew. It beat against the little door by which 
she disappeared. After a moment the little door 


| opened, and she came, nodding her head at the 


audience, brilliantly smiling, and chiding with 
half-raised finger; then again disappeared. Only 
louder was the demand, and once more, beaming 


| like the morning, and with proud archness yield- 


ing to the proof of her own power, she came to 
the front, whispering to a friend upon the floor 
below, and her lovely voice rippled into the airy 
warble of a waltz. 

There was not a trace of effort in any thing she 
had done. Her voice seemed neither tried nor 


| tired, but was as fresh and even as if she had 


never taxed it. Somebody said that it was 
‘*thin.” It would have been as wise to call it 
thick. The art of the woman was much too per- 
fect to permit her any attempt at effect. A per- 
son less sure of herself would have made a dash, 
would have ‘‘spurted,” as the rowers say; but 
Nilsson evidently no more doubted what she 
should do than Juliet would have doubted her 
sway of Romeo. Of course the Easy Chair re- 
membered Jenny Lind, but it held its tongue. 
Of course it knew how Jenny Lind would have 
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sung the Ave Maria. It knew that she would | 
have held no notes, that there would have been a 
virginal loftiness of strain which would have won 
Sir Galahad, and that her smile would have been 
rather a beaming look, by no possibility establish- 
ing any personal relation between the audience 
and herself.—‘‘ Aha! you old rascal, then you 
did see Malibran, and you were playing the part 
of the large waistcoat and lorgnette! You were 
comparing all the time, like the antediluvian sin- 
ners of whom you were just speaking ; and it was 
not Nilsson but Jenny Lind of whom you chiefly 
thought!” 

That is a very disagreeable way ot taking up | 
an Easy Chair. May not memory and conscious- 
ness be a garden full of various flowers? Is the 
perception of difference necessarily odious com- 
parison? Here is the daphne; here is the gera- 
nium, Good youth, an Easy Chair likes both. 
By force of association one may suggest the other. 
When a beautiful, fair-haired Swede sings in 
Steinway Hall, shall an old Chair not remember 
the other fair-haired Swede in Tripler Hall a lim- 
ited number of years ago? Yes; and may it not 
say, ‘“‘ This voice is not so wonderful, and this 
vocalization is not so perfect,” and yet add, 
‘* This is a pleasure as pure, if somewhat differ- 
ent?” Indeed, when we reach a certain range 
of excellence, differences are not defects ; they do 
not depreciate. When you feast with Pomona, 
do you asperse the Bartlett if you delight in the 
Duchesse oy the Seckel? Thou fool! each is 
delicious — each is memorable ; from one mem- 
ory turns to the other, knowing nothing between. 
Between Steinway Hall and ‘Tripler what long 
and resounding years of opera, of concert, of 
prima donna! Yes, even Grisi in ‘‘ Norma” at 
the old Academy, even Sontag in ‘‘ The Barb- 
er” at the old Niblo’s; yet Tripler Hall was one 
high-water mark, and Steinway Hall another. 

By-and-by Nilsson sang Casta Diva. This 
also is a prayer, and she sang it with a fullness 
and fervor that recalled all the great singers. It 
is the good fortune of the Easy Chair to have | 
heard it sung by Adelaide Kemble, then stillin her | 
prime, and by many famous artists. But Nilsson’s 
rendering is very beautiful and original. Jenny | 
Lind also sang it at her last concert in this 
country, and the dying strain seemed to be taken 
up and continued by her younger successor. Like 
Jenny Lind, too, she gave at the recall a Swed- 
ish or Norwegian song, very simple and inde- | 
scribable. All the sadness of the North, the pa- | 
thos of hills and solitary mountains, the linger- 
ing, echoing refrain melting into pensive stillness, 
were there. Yet the voice was so very rich and | 
sympathetic and beautiful, so delicately softened 
into silence, so true and tender, that Tennyson's 
very bugle-song seemed to thrill and penetrate | 
the heart : 


“O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


“ O love, they die in yon rich sky, | 
They faint on hill or field or river: | 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying.” 


It was useless for Musicus to say upon the | 
‘. 











staircase that we had seen a very fascinating wo- 
man, but that we had not heard a great artist. 
It was equally useless for Romano to speak of 


_ her as a pretty young woman, but wholly want- 


ing the magnificence of Grisi, or of the still more 
Majestic Pasta. It was also useless for Triller 
to insist that she could not sing a scale crisply, 
and that her organ was very commonplace, One 
thought she could not compare with Parepa! 
Another that La Grange was superior! A third 
was sure it was all advertising! It was per- 
haps as well to say all this as any thing, since the 
good critics seemed to think something must be 
said. But the object of all art has been attained 
by the fair young Swede. Her full power, her 
personality, her talent, and her training, had all 
united in a most refining and elevating influence. 
It was not only a difference of degree, but of 


kind, from other singers. It is in art as it is in 


| wine. There are those to whom Madeira is Ma- 


deira, and sherry sherry, and hock hock ; who do 
not really see that there is any essential distinc- 
tion between vin ordinaire and Lafitte or Chateau 
Margaux. But if a man with his schoppen of 
the wine of the country upon the Rhine says that 
it tastes to him as pleasantly as Marcobrunner or 
the blue seal Johannisberg, you can not dispute 
with him ; you can not prove to him that there 
is an essential difference, but you nevertheless 
know that there is. That nameless charm of 
Claude’s landscapes, what is it? That appealing 
beauty of Raphael’s women, what is that ? 

Yes, Musicus, the Easy Chair does, indeed, 
remember Jenny Lind, and what an artist she 
was; and Grisi, and how superb she was; and 
the other singers, and how pleasant they were. 
But it has heard another who, differing from the 
best, yet ranks with them—a woman to whom 
five talents have been given, and who has made 
them other five. Over and through all your 


most learned and conclusive criticism, hark! 


**O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river.” 


For what are human voices and the gift of sing- 
ing bestowed ? 


*Our echoes roll from sou! to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.” 


No, no; good-night, dear Musicus. Memory is 


| the critic to-night : 


“Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying.” 





THERE are a great many people who shake 
their heads at the Easy Chair upon an election 


| day, and ask what we are coming to. Or they 


invite it to stand for an hour at the polls and see 
the voters, and reflect upon them, and ask itself 
whether utter ignorance and yenality are the 
sources of good government. By noon of elec- 
tion day they are profoundly sad. At sunset, 
when the polls close, they frankly express their 
conviction that popular government is a farce. 
During the last ten years many of these worthy 
head-shakers have been to Paris. They have 
returned enchanted with the Emperor and the 
Empress. Such order in the city! Nothing like 
it any where else. Such clean streets! In fact, 
such a little heaven below! And the whole 
Headshaker family were invited to Compiégne, 
where life was uninterrupted bliss. In winter 
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they were upon the ice skating, and the Empress 

_oh, unutterable joy!—remarked Miss Lucy 
Headshaker’s skill, and his august Majesty him- 
self actually smiled as Miss Lucy performed upon 
the skates! It was simply unalloyed happiness. 
An empire, at least, you know, an empire like 
that of his Majesty, is the most perfect of sys- 
tems. Such order! Such clean streets! 

It is the good people who for a dozen years 
have been celebrating the glory of French Ceesar- 
ism who have most elaborately and contempt- 
uously sneered at the American system. Cer- 
tainly they often seemed to have a great deal of 
reason in their observations. When they took 
the Easy Chair to a poll, for instance, where at 
least three-quarters of the electors voted without 
knowledge or conviction of any kind—where, in- 
deed, the majority of votes could have been 
bought with money like greens in the market 
—and said that this was the universal spectacle, 
that the mass of the people must always be ig- 
norant, and even venal, then the head-shaker 
smiled sadly, and as he remembered the paradise 
called Paris, and the little heaven of Compiégne, 
he said, in the words of Sterne, ‘‘ ‘ They order,’ 
said I, ‘ this matter better in France.’” 

All experience has been steadily against the 
Headshaker family ; and now the bubble of the 
empire has burst, and even beloved Compiégne 
and august imperial smiles upon the ice can 
not save the argument and the illustration which 
have been urged against the popular system. 
There was sublime order under the empire, 
vas there? Personal government polished the 
streets, did it? We should all go wrong until 
we had a similar government, should we? But 
who has the heart for a gibe? The empire 
which head-shaking Americans extolled, the per- 
sonal government which so dazzled them, have 
actually dissolved a nation. They have eaten 
out the national fibre. They have generated ab- 
solute anarchy ; and a fall so swift, so utter, so 
appalling, is not recorded in history. And why, 
of all people in the world, were Americans so 
deceived by it? ‘To be snobbish at an historic 
court is bad, but to be a snob at the most par- 
venu and vulgar of all royal pretenses is ineffa- 
bly contemptible. 

The best of France always recoiled from the 
empire. The most illustrious Frenchmen were 
in exile or in disfavor. Whena man like Prévost- 
to his old associates. ‘* We were schoolmates,” 
wrote one of his friends when he accepted the 
mission to this country under the empire; ‘‘ he 
was one of my earliest and most intimate com- 


nor think of him again.” When the war began, 
just as his imperial career opened, the glamour 
faded from poor Prévost-Paradol’s eyes, and he | 
blew his brains out, the first victim of the war. 

Meanwhile those who surrounded the court, and | 
who made the empire, commanded no respect, 
no confidence. The empire was believed to be a 
vast job. It is now proved to have been so. | 
Public and private faith expired. Apparently | 
nobody trusted any body. The war came, a few 

representatives pushed over the empire and pro- 

claimed a republic, yet feared to test its exist- | 
ence by an appeal to the people. The empire | 
preserved order! It kept the streets clean! | 
Yes, and the empire so annihilated France that 
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| than they are often supposed to have. 


| indicate 
panions; but, please God, I will never see him | 


! country. 
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it was overrun in two months by the Germans, 
and actually possessed by them, as the Normans 
overran and occupied England; and if, at this 
moment of writing, the Germans should with- 
draw from the country, it would drop into total 
chaos. So much, Mr. Headshaker, for public 
order and keeping the streets clean. So much 
for the empire, of which you and your family 
were the most obsequious lackevs. 

The moral is this—yet the head-shakers al- 
ways forget it when they see the ignorance and 
the vice at the polls—that the remedy of our situ- 
ation does not lie in going back, but in pushing 
forward. Is personal and aristocratic govern- 
ment so permanent and beneficial, as illustrated 
in France, that we should wish to return to a 
similar system? If we are threatened with ig- 
norance and venality at the polls, the remedy is 
not in giving exclusive power to those who fos- 
ter the ignorance and cultivate the vice, which 
is the method proposed by Headshaker. It is 
by removing the ignorance and correcting the 
vice. Itis not the limitation of the suffrage, it 
is the increase of intelligence, which is the truly 
conservative policy in this country. ‘This wretch- 
ed imperial snob, Headshaker, stands at the 
polls, and points out to the Easy Chair the awful 
spectacle, as if the little heaven at Compiégne 
were not immeasurably more awful! If you 
clothe all this spectacle at the polls in velvet and 
spangles, and put men in uniforms to bow to it, 
and lodge it in palaces under canopies embroid- 
ered with a golden bee, have you made it any 
better? No, Headshaker, you have made it in- 
finitely worse, because you have masked it and 
gilded it and wreathed it with flowers. There 
are ignorance and vice at the polls—none of us 
deny it. But that crowd of four millions which 
between sunrise and sunset quietly decides by 
ballot the political destiny of a continent for four 
years can be more wisely trusted than any man 
or group of men who can possibly be selected by 
any system yet discovered. Our method is the best 
known—our duty is to take care that it works well. 

And here comes the cynic of the city and joins 
Headshaker and the Easy Chair, and says that 
he heartily despises all parties ; that they are all 


|as corrupt as the voters before him, and would 


each, if they could, send the country to the dem- 
nition bow-wows. A sailor at sea might as well 


|say that he despised the winds and currents. 
Paradol succumbed to it he became as if dead | Does he propose to disregard them as well as to 


despise them? Parties have much deeper roots 
‘They are 
organized to carry certain measures, but they also 
certain tendencies of human nature. 
Headshaker and the cynic are not bad men. 
They wish to do nobody harm, and they love their 
But in the year 1776 they would not 
have been ‘‘ Sons of Liberty.” They would have 
withdrawn with the King’s troops from Boston. 
They would have lived poorly and proudly in Lon- 


| don upon such very cold crumbs of comfort as 
| British sympathy dispensed to American loyalty. 


Those gentlemen are natural Tories; and the 
name of those gentlemen in certain American 
circles to-day is legion. They decry the equal 
vileness of parties, but they throw themselves, 


upon the whole, with some scratching of the 


ticket, and a great deal of promiscuous scolding, 
with the party of the ‘Tory tendency, whichever 
that may be. 
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If they really wished to do the best that the 
situation allows, they would not stay scolding 
upon the edge of affairs ; they would choose the 
party which seems to them, upon the whole, of 
the best tendency and principles. Then they 
would impress themselves with the conviction | 
that the policy and the measures and the nom- 
inations of the party will be controlled by bad 
men if good men do not interfere. The result | 
would be that the education, the intelligence, the 
sagacity, and the character of the country would 
be actively interested in politics ; and that active 
interest, and the actual knowledge which it would 
bring of the real condition of atfairs and of the 
popular intelligence, would inspire in the best 
men of all parties in the country the resolution 
that that intelligence should be increased. Mean- 
while the same active interest would elevate the 
character of candidates, and promote greater 
purity of administration. 

To insist that honest and intelligent people will 
not interest themselves is to beg the question. 
As the consequences of dishonest politics become 
more evident by being more pinching to the 
pocket, the steady appeals to public opinion not 
to abandon every thing to a few traders at a 
caucus will be heard, and will be more effective. 
People will not go to the primary meeting, we 
are told, yet they will vote the ticket nominated 
there. ‘They will no more be persuaded to scratch 
than they will to nominate. In all the local elec- 
tions they can personally know but a very few of 
the candidates. ‘They must, therefore, either 
scratch all whom they do not know, or they must 
take them upon trust. They certainly will not 
scratch them all, and they will follow the advice 
of the managers of their own party. ‘To urge 
the voter to scratch the ticket when he does 
not like the candidate, for good reasons, is sound 
advice. But it will not purify the caucus, ex- 
cept when it nominates notoriously unfit can- 
didates. But generally they are not especially 
known, and are accepted by the voter as nom- 
inated by the party whose general policy he ap- 
proves. 

The truth is, as the head-shakers will see when 
they think of it a little, that we are only now 
coming to understand in this country the real 
conditions of popular government, and the real 
perils of despising them. Nobody assents to the 
tuneful folly of Pope’s lines, that of forms of 
government 


‘‘ Whiche’er is best administered is best,” 


because the form necessarily affects the adminis- 
tration and the character of the people. Ours is 
experimentally the best fotm, but that alone will | 
not save a country; it is the union of the best 
form with wise administration which secures the 
highest welfare. 

Let Cynic understand that his pclitical, like his 
moral obligations, are perennial. When he has 
been to church even twice on Sunday, and has 
heard a very admirable sermon upon self-denial 
and truthfulness, does he feel that he has earned 
the right to be selfish and false all the week ? | 
Must he not tell the truth on Monday as well as 
on Sunday, and deny himself on the last day as 
well as on the first day ofthe week? Not long ago | 
Cynic voted. He growled and snarled, and he and | 
Headshaker agreed that general suffrage was a | 
mad folly ; but he did go and vote, and so wash- | 


ed his hands and cleared his mind of his political 
duties until next year. Does he not perceive 
that it is because of that very conduct of his that 
he will growl and snarl next year? What does 
he think the text means, that a man can not 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles? It 
means that if honesty will not go to the caucus, 
dishonesty will. 

There are certain laws which are never sus- 
pended, which, like the celestial order, prevail 
through all seasons ; one of them is, that charac- 
ter and intelligence have a certain influence upon 
the human mind. Masses of men in this country 
do not prefer to go wrong; and an assembly of 
them is always disposed to listen to good sense 
pleasantly spoken. If all the sagacity and her- 
oism and goodness which we all know in pri- 
vate were but brought into the sphere of public 
life—not as seeking place, but as promoting peace 
and economy, and consequently prosperity — 
why, Headshaker! it would make even more of 
a little heaven than you beheld at Compiégne. 
It would do more than your famous empire ever 
did ; for it would not only clean the public streets, 
but the public morals. 





A FRIEND, recurring to the loss of the Oneida 
last spring, and to the heroism of Captain Will- 
iams and of Ensign Copp, both of whom refused 
to leave their posts, saying that their place was 
with the ship, asks a few natural questions. 
Agreeing with all honorable men that he is a 
coward who abandons his vessel before the dan- 
ger is imminent and succor hopeless, and that he 
is a hero who loses his life in the effort to save 
others, our friend asks whether Captain Williams 
and Ensign Copp could have been of no use after 
the Oneida sank. Is the ship, he asks, made 
for the sailors, or are the sailors made for the 


ship? Is it not mere suicide for men to choose 


to sink with a ship when it is clear that they can 
do no good by sinking ; and is it not aiding and 
abetting self-murder to glorify such conduct, so 
that no naval officer will dare hereafter to save his 
life when his ship goes down, under penalty of the 
taunt of treason and cowardice? If a train of 
cars should be thrown from the track into ruins, 
and take fire, shall the conductor and baggage- 
master, after the timid and frightened have been 
removed to a safe distance, climb upon the wreck 


| with intrepid faces, and, declaring that they will 


not leave the train, stoically roast themselves 
without a murmur? Because I never saw salt- 
water, says our friend, have I mental strabismus 


| concerning a sailor’s duties? Why not intro- 


duce hari-kari into the army as well as the navy ? 

The questions are sincerely asked, and what 
shall be said? In the twelfth chapter of the Gos- 
pel of St. John it is written: ‘*' Then took Mary 
a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his 
feet with her hair: and the house was filled with 
the odor of the ointment. Then saith one of his 
disciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which 
should betray him, Why was not this ointment 
sold for three hundred pence, and given to the 
poor?” Was the ointment wasted? Certainly 
Jesus did not need it. Certainly it was of no use 
to him. There were poor people starving. ‘They 
might be relieved by the price of the ointment ; 
and how does this woman serve by starving them ? 
Look at her! 









« All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete— 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears.” 


In both cases—that of the ointment and of the 
sinking ship—it was a moral service, a service 
strictly immeasurable by a material standard. 
Can the good which would have been produced 
by selling the ointment and giving the money to 
the poor be compared in real beneficence and 
advantage to the race with that which the spec- 
tacle of the woman’s devotion has wrought? If 
Captain Williams had put off in a boat and come 
safely to shore, and for many years afterward 
had commanded a ship carrying many passen- 
gers securely over the ocean, would that service 
have been a greater benefit to all of us than the 
story of his tranquil fidelity to the deepest sense 
of duty? That is the true grandeur of his act. 
Its service is the elévation of the moral standard 
of action. It confirms faith in the spiritual laws, 
which are the real laws of life. It does not only 
influence naval officers to go down with their 
ships, it helps boys every where to tell the truth, 
and girls to be less selfish, and men and women 
to be more tender and thoughtful and faithful. 
It is a spectacle of devotion to duty, any duty, 
all duty; and it shows that it is better, and that 


the universal heart acknowledges it to be nobler, | 


to prefer duty to life itself. 
What else is the lesson of martyrdom ? Why 
should not Catherine and Sebastian say the words 


which superior force demanded? They were help- | 


less. All the world would see that they could 
not resist; and why should they not save their 
lives by a mere coerced confession, an extorted 
recantation, and so enjoy scores of years to min- 
ister to the sick and the dying, to feed the hun- 
gry, and to clothe the naked? Did they choose 
wisely? Have they served us more truly by dy- 
ing than by living? Captain Williams, indeed, 
was offered no base alternative. He could not 
save his ship, nor a single sailor, nor an ounce of 
treasure by remaining. Death, and only death, 
was sure. But when he said, serenely, *‘ I shall 
go down with my ship,” he spoke to the deepest 
and most powerful sentiment of the human heart 
—to the consciousness that the things unseen are 


eternal, the most comfortable consciousness in | 


human experience. 

It is not a point to be decided by the under- 
standing merely. A thousand officers, having 
done all that seemed possible, would have left 
the ship, and have left it with perfect honor. 
But even if the act of Captain Williams were an 
apparently useless sacrifice, measured by the facts 
which would justify the conduct of the thousand 
others, was it useless, measured by the other facts 
of which we speak? Why was not the argument 
of Judas conclusive? Not because he meant it as 
a taunt, but—to put it strongly—because the mind 
instinctively believes that to feed the soul is bet- 
ter than to feed the body. Shall, therefore, the 
wretchedness of that society be justified which 
builds magnificent cathedrals, and leaves the 
poor to starve? Not at all; and not only be- 
cause that is not the alternative, but because the 
cathedral is not built from the inspiration of the 
same emotion that bathed the feet with ointment. 
Every act of sublime heroism must be judged by 
itself. If it were possible to imagine—but it cer- 
tainly is not—a conductor sacrificing himself 
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upon his train with the same exalted fervor that 
we associate with Captain Williams, or with the 
boy Casabianca, the moral influence of the act 
would not be less. But even if Williams had de- 
liberately calculated how he should do the most 
good, whether by leaving his ship when it was 
clearly doomed, or by remaining to go down with 
it, he might reasonably have decided for the latter 
course. Death perhaps—upon the lowest theory 
—seemed to him sure in either course, and he 
might properly choose. 

Yet it was not deliberation; it was fidelity, it 
was deyotion unto death. Even were it mistaken 
devotion, the influence is the same. It is not the 
worth of the object pursued, it is the spirit which 
inspires the pursuit, that determines its moral 
value. In Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair” there is 
nothing more profoundly pathetic than Major 
Dobbin’s reflections when at last the little hand 
of Amelia is laid in his own as his wife’s. His 
whole life had been an act of endless devotion 
and self-sacrifice to please her and to serve her. 
And what was she but a weak, shallow, foolish, 
little body after all? Not the less is his charac- 
ter one of the most beautiful in fiction, and one 
of the most loftily inspiring. In certain lights 
of the fancy and the understanding an act like 
that of Captain Williams may seem resultless, 
even suicidal. But let it be measured by the 


| quality of the admiration it excites, and we be- 


gin to understand how great a service simple 
self-sacrifice always is. 


Srxce the publication of ‘‘Lothair” Mr. Dis- 
raeli has become again a famous author. He 
has naturally improved the opportunity to write 
an epistle general as a preface to a new and col- 
lected edition of his tales, in which he says, with 
the superb complacency which is so characteris- 
tic, that ‘* Lothair” has ‘‘ been more extensively 
read, both by the people of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, than any work which has 
appeared for the last half century.” The pref- 
ace, which is long, is a brilliant statement of the 
purpose of his later novels, and a cursory criti- 
cism of the earlier works. The same superb 
tone appears when he speaks of ‘* Vivian Grey,” 
certainly one of the most sparkling of novels. It 
is a book written by a boy, he says, airily, and 
boys’ books are necessarily affected. It is unart- 
istic, also, and exaggerated, and full of false taste. 
Nevertheless, says Vivian—who but he ?—and 
in his finest manner, ‘‘ ‘ Vivian Grey’ is essen- 
tially a puerile work, but it has baffled even the 
efforts of its creator to suppress it.” He sinks 
back upon the cushions, he tosses the glossiest 
curl upon his pale brow, he plays with his eye- 
glass—‘‘ Tis amazing! my mere failures enchant 
the world!” 

This magnificent coxcombry does not obscure 
the very great talent of Disraeli. But this pref- 
ace, like all his stories, will be read with the 
smile of amused entertainment with which the 
fortunes of young dukes and of resistless geniuses 
are followed in the stories themselves. The tone 
in which he speaks of ‘‘divine truth,” and the 
constitution of society, and the influence of races, 
is familiar to all who have read him carefully. It 
is ‘*Tancred” again, and ‘*‘ Tancred”’ is a de- 
lightful novel. ‘The very last sentence of ‘‘ 'Tan- 
cred” is masterly. ‘* The Duke and Duchess of 
Bellamont had arrived at Jerusalem.” We have 
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a right to believe every sentence in Disraeli to be 
veiled. ‘There is another meaning. ‘The page 
is a palimpsest. ‘That innocent little sentence, 
announcing that an English peer and peeress had 
reached a small Syrian town, was a hint, if you 
choose to take it, and not a hint, if he chooses 
to deny it, that upon the grounds and in virtue of 
the considerations set forth in that pleasant book, 
the remedy for a ‘‘ distressful” world would be 
the welcome of Christianity based upon Judaism, 
not upon a medieval superstition, by the British 
aristocracy. ‘* The Duke and Duchess of Bella- 
mont have arrived at Jerusalem,” precisely as 
Lothaif does not arrive at Rome. 

There is this richness of implication and sug- 
gestion throughout the brilliant books of Dis- 
raeli; and now he gives us the key to them, 
so far as that is possible. The later works, 
**Coningsby,” ‘‘Sybil,” and ‘*'Tancred,” are, 
it appears, a trilogy. ‘They treat different as- 
pects of the same great question, the moral and 
social and political problem of English society. 
How to revive the nation, restore its historic 
glory, and secure its progressive development— 
this was the theme which filled his mind and 
touched his imagination. ‘To help solve it cor- 
rectly he entered public life, and he wrote the 
tales. In his own words, ‘*‘ The derivation and 
character of political parties, the condition of the 
people which had been the consequence of them, 
the duties of the Church as a main remedial agen- 
cy in our present state, were the three principal 
topics which I intended to treat.” 

The whole preface is very interesting. But it 
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i] Y Christmas books we do not mean merely | 
those which are so labeled. Happily the age | 


of annuals, with their meretricious bindings, their 
corpse-like portraits of imaginary heroines, their 
bad rhymes, and their vapid stories, has passed 
away, and Christmas brings us not only an ava- 


lanche of books, but also a real accession to lit- | 


erature. And here they lie upon our table—for 


before that of his neighbors—a motley crowd, 
difficult to analyze, difficult to describe; books 


art, of fiction, and of poetry ; books for children, 
and books for their parents; books exquisite in 
their illustrations, books with very poor ones, 
and books with none at all; books in every va- 
riety and form of binding from the homeliest to 


the handsomest, and not a few unbound that only | 


come prophetically in sheets, and even fragments, 
to hint what they will be in their full-fledged glory. 
From them all we select those most worthy of 
our reader's notice, and hope to give him a list 


| wonderfully made.” 


is not without a deeper smile that the reader ob- 
serves Vivian Grey's regret at the ‘‘ atheistical” 
tendenc y of modern soc iety, which, he tells us, 

“though it may be polished and amiable, in- 
volves “the seeds of anarchy,” and offers us a 

‘* prospect full of gloom.’ Mr. Disraeli is a very 
clever man, but his jeremiade over the conse- 
quences of the assault upon the * divinity of Se- 
mitic literature,” and over the recent discoveries 
of science, is like a lament of the late French 
Cwsar over the perils of established order in the 
world. ‘The preface will more than ever assure 
the faithful reader of this sparkling author that 
he is a Tory through his imagination. The gla- 
mour of an ideal society that never did exist, 
that never can or ought to exist, bewilders his 
mind, and makes his activity resultless. The 
depth of insight is the perception of the inevita- 
ble spirit of the age, which is merely the instinct 
of society under the conditions of to-day; and 
the highest practical wisdom is hearty co-opera- 
tion with it. Mr. Disraeli decries the equality 
of man as an abstract dogma which has destroyed 
ancient society without creating a new. ‘To this 
he is entirely opposed. He and his friends 
proposed to resist it. He wrote his stories, 
as he made his speeches, in order to expose its 
fallacy. 

Did the gay master of persiflage ever hear 
the remark of a shrewd American statesman— 
“*Henceforth no man will rise in this country 
who spells negro with two g's?” Or does he re- 
call that passage in the divine Semitic literature, 
that it is hard to kick against the pricks ? 
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{r. Hows’s smaller sketches are very pretty, as 
are most of Mr. Fenn’s illustrations of the sea- 
sons. But the large flower pieces are unmean- 
ing, and the full-page subjects are ‘‘ fearfully and 
As to the letter-press, it is 
unmistakably written by the line to fill up the 
needed number of pages. —‘‘ Josh Billings’s” hu- 
mor is not of a very high quality at its best es- 


| tate, and that of his Farmer’s Allminax for the 
the editor’s Christmas-tree blossoms several weeks | 


Year 1871 is some way below his best estate. 
There is no effervescence in it; it is unmistak- 


| ably professional; and though there are some 
sacred and books secular; books of science, of | 


such that he can make wise selection for his own | 


library or for that of his friend. 





Appleton's Almanac fails to fulfill the promise 


of last year. It would be hard for even Harry 


signs of genuine humor, as in the ‘‘ Rules, By- 
Laws, and Regulashuns” of the Podunk Valley 
Railroad, for the most part his wit is of the cheap 
and threadbare sort which consists in coarse vio- 
lations of the laws of grammar and of spelling. 
—Decidedly the almanac of the season is Nast’s. 
Some of the sketches in silhouette, ‘*‘ Night,” 
for example, and the whole of the illustrated 
** Robinson Crusoe,” are irresistible. And the 
outline sketches, which make up the greater 
part of the illustrations, are equally good in 
their way. Mr. Nast understands, as few other 
American draughtsmen do, the difference be- 
tween the humorous and the merely grotesque. 


Or the religious books which the season has 


Fenn to compete with the autumn leaves which | produced there is none more seasonable than 


made last year’s cover so beautiful, and the group 


Morning and Evening Exercises (Harper and 


of butterflies which takes their place i is by no means | Brothers), by Henry Warp Beecuer. We say 


equal to them either in conception or execution. | by Henry Ward Beecher advisedly, though the 





compilation is by the same Abbott—their name 
is legion—who edited the authorized edition of 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons which the same house 
published two years ago. But, though he is the 
compiler, the selection is made entirely from Mr. 
Beecher’s writings, and is published with his ap- 
proval. No man has done so much to change 
the religious experience of the age from an at- 
mosphere of awe to that of love, and no one is 
so fit at once to speak to the heart of the present 
day, and to interpret it. ‘The selections cover a 
wide scope, as does their author by the univer- 
sality of his sympathies, and his peculiar com- 
bination of temperaments ; and there is scarcely 
any experience which will not find in this book 
of devotional exercises something of comfort, of 
strength, or of inspiration.—A somewhat simi- 
lar book, though of more limited scope, is Light 
at Evening Time, by J. S. Hotme, D.D. It is 
more limited in that it is purely a book of *‘ sup- 
port and comfort for the aged.” The selections, 
which appear to have been exceedingly well 
made, embrace quotations from a great variety 
of writers, ancient and modern, of ail evangel- 
ical denominations, and include some original 
contributions by Drs. Hall, Crosby, Cheever, and 
Adams. ‘The print is large and clear, and the 
book an admirable one to be the companion of 
the Bible and the hymn-book in the chamber of 
the aged, the infirm, and the sick. 

A sien of growing culture, both in an art and 
a literary point of view, is to be seen in the in- 
crease and popularity of good illustrated works 
on scientific subjects. Of these one of the most 
attractive brought out this season is The Adven- 
tures of a Young Naturalist in Mexico, trans- 
lated from the French of Lucren Brart (Harper 
and Brothers). In the easy and graceful style 
peculiar to French writers, M. Biart tells how 
a lad accompanied his father and two others on 
a scientific excursion among the Cordilleras of 
Mexico, in the course of which they met with 
many interesting adventures, and passed through 
many perils. ‘The story of their wanderings is 
richly illustrated with sketches of wild and ro- 
mantic scenery, and pictures of the plants, min- 
erals, birds, and wild animals of Southern Mexico. 
Without departing from scientific accuracy, ei- 
ther in description or illustration, or introducing 
improbable adventures, the author has construct- 
ed a very charming narrative, in which instruc- 
tion is blended with amusement with so much 
tact that the reader finds nothing to be skipped. 
The illustrations are numerous and exceptional- 
ly beautiful in design and execution. —Under the 
same general class belongs Lovis Fiaurrr’s 
Earth and Sea (T. Nelson and Sons). M. Fi- 
guier has one talent—a talent for compilation— 
and he deserves commendation for his sedulous 
cultivation of it. We look on the library of 
which he is the author—and it is a not inconsid- 
erable one—with something of the same feeling 
of admiration with which we gaze upon a ship 
or aset of furniture whittled out by an ingenious 
Yankee with a single jack-knife ; we wonder how 
a man could do so much with so little. This, 
his last volume, is not very new either in letter- 
press or illustration. But it appears to be accu- 
rate, and is certainly entertaining ; and it is so 
immeasurably superior in attractiveness to the 
average work of English and American compil- 
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ers that we should be very glad to aid by any 
word of ours in introducing it to any home in 
which there is even a dormant interest in know- 
ing about the world we live in. —Another book, 
somewhat of the same sort, but better both in its 
literary and art qualities, is M. Poucnet’s Uni- 
verse (Charles Scribner and Co.), a second edi- 
tion of which lies on our table, twelve months 
after the issue of the first. M. Pouchet, however, 
is nota mere compiler. ‘‘’The Universe” is decid- 
edly a more original book thananyof M. Figuier’s. 
The one author is a genuine scientist, while the 
other is only a book-maker, It is hardly neces 
sary to say that ‘‘ The Universe” is a rather pre- 
tentious title, and that the reader of it will not 
know every thing when he has finished its peru- 
sal. But it nevertheless contains a great deal of 
information in a very brief compass, and the il 
lustrations are nowise inferior to those in the 
original French copy. ‘The new edition contains 
nearly twenty additional pages, and several full 
page pictures which were not in the former one. 

We may perhaps mention, in the same con- 
nection, J. WrEIDENMAN’s hand-book of land- 
scape gardening, Beautifying Country Homes 
(Orange Judd and Co.), a useful as well as or- 
namental book. ‘The first thirty pages are de- 
voted to practical and concise directions as to the 
preparation of lawns, roads, and walks; the prin 
ciples applicable to grading; the planting and 
transplanting of trees, shrubs, flowers, ete. 
These directions are made very clear, to even 
an entirely inexperienced mind, by illustrations 
which enable the reader to see, as it were, every 
important operation described. This is the use- 
ful part of the book. The remaining pages are 
devoted to twenty-four large full-page plans. 
These are copies of actual places; and to get 
them the author has borrowed from the vicinity 
of Boston, Newport, Hartford, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, and Chicago. These plans 
are handsomely printed in colors, and represent 
not only the general outline of the grounds, but 
every group of trees and shrubs upon them. An 
accompanying statement enables the reader to 
determine the character of each tree or group of 
trees, while a list in the preceding part of the 
book informs him of their respective characters. 
We believe, from some practical use of the work 
in beautifying our own country home, that it will 
prove a useful investment to any one who has 
half an acre of ground about his house which he 
desires to render tasteful and attractive. 


Amona purely Christmas books elaborately 
illustrated volumes of poetry hold, if not the first 
place, a place second only to those that belong 
especially to children. Of these not a few lie 
already on our table, and quite as many more 
are announced as in course of preparation. E. 
P. Dutton and Co. publish a handsomely illus- 
trated edition of Grorce Herpert’s Poetical 
Works. Between Headley, who declares his 
poetry ‘fa composition of enthusiasm without 
sublimity, and conceit without either ingenuity 
or imagination,” and Baxter, who says that, 
‘*next to the Scriptural poems, there are none 
so savory to me as Mr. George Herbert’s,” there 
is among critics every variety of opinion respect- 
ing this most quaint and original of devotional 
writers. The real secret of his power, which has 
proved perennial, lies in the utter absence of that 
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mock solemnity. His oddities lie in the fact 
that he commingles the sacred and the common 
in ways that shock ecclesiastical taste; but he 
does so because, to his mind, every thing was 
sacred, nothing common; and so, though the 
world is growing away from the fantastic con- 
ceits of his age, it is growing to like George Her- 
bert’s poetry more and more, despite what Mr. 
Whipple calls his ‘‘ bizarre expression,” his 
‘* frigid conceits,” and his ‘‘ strange, far-fetched, 
and serenely crotchety utterance,” because it is 
growing more toward religion in common life. 
‘The illustrations in the present edition are of 
singularly even merit; there is, indeed, but one 
poor one among them. Birket Foster furnishes 
the scenes from nature, Clayton the figure pieces, 
Humphreys the ornamental letters and borders, 
some of which are very delicate—quite equal in 
character, though not in elaboration, to the work 
of Giacomelli.—It would be hard to find a great- 
er contrast, on the other hand, than is afforded 
by the exquisitely beautiful and the marvelously 
absurd illustrations which accompany the illus- 
trated edition of Mirton’s Ode on the Morning 
of Christ's Nativity, from the same house. It 
is over-illustrated, and the consequence is, what 
always results from over-illustration, there are 
not a few pictures whose room would be better 
than their company. ‘There is an average of 
nearly two illustrations to each verse; no won- 
der the goaded imagination stumbles! ‘The gen- 
ius of the age is not allegorical, and it is in the 
endeavor to portray Milton’s allegories that the 
artists have made their worst failures. ‘The ‘‘ old 
dragon underground,” who, 


“wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horrour of his folded tail,” 


becomes simply grotesque when the artist en- 
deavors to sketch his full-length portrait for us, 
tail and all ; and while Milton himself has rare- 
ly conceived any thing grander than his picture 
of the heathen gods fleeing from the presence of 
the infant Christ, the sublimity of his conception 
is certainly not enhanced by the accompanying 
picture of a stampede of horned cattle over a 
precipice, panic-stricken by a cathedral-window 
design of the infant Jesus. In contrast with 
these allegorical pictures are several that are 
very good, as Mr. Moore’s illustration of ‘‘ Na- 
ture,” after Durer, and Mr. Small's more elabo- 
rate interpretation of ‘‘ Peace.” The ‘‘ Nativ- 
ity” and the ‘‘Shepherds” afford a new treat- 
ment to old and hackneyed themes; and the 
‘*birds of calm,” ‘‘ brooding on the charmed 
wave,” is a perfect picture of repose. 
EvizaBeTH BARRETT Brown1nc is more than 
a popular poet; she is almost a personal friend. 
Her great host of readers will welcome the three 
new editions of her Poetical Works, which Mr. 
James Miller issues, and will yet more rejoice in 


conventionalism which assumes in worship a| they have been especially drawn for this volume 
* b 


| but there is only one which we recognize as hay- 
| ing seen heretofore. 
The Library of Poetry and Song (J. B. Ford 


| ‘ : - 
} and Co.) contains one-fifth more than Dana’s 


somewhat similar collection, and may be consid- 
ered one of the most complete in the English 
language. ‘The poems are arranged according 
to topics, but include illustrations of the whole 
range of English poetry from the time of Chau- 
cer to the present day. Though the actual labor 
of compilation was not performed by Mr. Bry- 
ant, he has revised the work of the compiler, 
casting out what he thought unworthy, and in- 
serting others in their place; and he has added 
an interesting, though too brief, critical review of 
English poets and poetry. The illustrations are 
fair, the typography excellent, and, as a whole, 
the book will serve the purpose for which Mr, 
Bryant implies it was prepared: ‘‘ The parlor ta- 
ble and the winter fireside require a book which, 
when one is in the humor for reading poetry, and 
knows not what author to take up, will supply 
exactly what he wants.” 

A smaller collection, but much more richly 
illustrated, is Songs of Home (Charles Scribner 
and Co.), a second volume in the series, the first 
of which, ‘Songs of Life,” was published last 
year. The selection of poetry is very good, and 
the illustrations, almost all of them, of more 
than average merit. We recognize Mr. Hen- 
nessey’s invariable heroine in two of his three 
contributions. We do not believe that naval arch- 
itecture ever accomplished the like of the ship 
with which Mr. Fenn ornaments ‘‘ The Fisher- 
men.” And tlough there is unmistakable gen- 
ius in the imitation of an old bass-relief in ‘* ‘The 
Shepherd to his Love,” the effect is more strik- 
ing than pleasant. But these pictures are more 
than counterbalanced by some exquisite land- 
scapes by Harry Fenn (no French or English art- 
ist could have excelled his ‘‘ First Snow Fall,” 
for instance), by four outline sketches of Mr. 
Meffert, which are full of rare life and spirit, by 
Hoppin’s sketch of ‘‘ Hannah Binding Shoes,” 
and by the general appearance of the entire 
book, which is exceedingly creditable to Ameri- 
can art. 

Mr. Bryant’s Song of the Sower (D. Apple- 
ton and Co.), is a song to illustrate. From 
beginning to end it is a succession of beautiful 
pictures; for it is a poem of nature, not of pas- 
sion, and traces the history of the grain through 
all its future life of beneficence toward the work- 
man in field and wood and street, and toward the 
wanderer on sea and land. One might almost 
say of these: forty-two engravings that they are 
designed by Mr. Bryant, but drawn on wood by 
Fenn, Griswold, Hennessey, and Hows. We have 
rarely seen a poem so elaborately illustrated in 
which there was so little which seemed forced or 





unnatural; there are, indeed, only two or three 


the indication they afford of their favorite au- pictures which we would omit. It is impossible 
thor’s popularity. For no one likes Mrs. Brown- | to speak in detail of particular pictures, but we 


ing. She is passionately admired, or she is an 
unsolved enigma. She has no lukewarm read- 
ers. To illustrate her poems is a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. Her thoughts are too subtile 


| can not forbear a word of admiration for Hows’s 


charming picture of ‘‘ Peace,” with the bird mak- 


| ing its nest in the cannon’s mouth. 


We have been somewhat perplexed to de- 


for the modern artist. The illustrations in the | termine where Mother Goose in her New Dress 
Red-Line edition before us, which comprises all| (Porter and Coates) belongs. But since the 
originals were drawn by the daughter of Chief 
Justice Chase for her father, we think we are 


her poems in one volume, are well chosen and 
delicately executed. We do not know whether 
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justified in classing it with books for the parlor | 


rather than for the nursery. It comprises four- 


teen chromos, illustrative, with two exceptions, | 


of familiar verses from Mother Goose. ‘The book 
is somewhat of a novelty in art, and deserves to 
prove a popular and successful one, being a very 
attractive addition to that small but useful class 
of literature, of which every parlor should have 
a supply, made to lie on the centre-table and 
while away the otherwise wasted moments of 
callers waiting for the procrastinating hostess, or 
to entertain a group of friends when conversa- 


tion flags on the current topics of politics and | 
With one or two exceptions, as | 


the weather. 
the clouds in the second picture and the fire in 
the fourth, the chromos are exceedingly well 
done, and in many of the pictures there is a re- 
markable amount of expression in the faces, and 
of significance in the action. Miss Cuase has 
exhibited a positive talent for humorous draw- 
ing, which is so rare that the American public 
can not afford to have it confined to the enter- 
tainment of private personal friends; and we 
hope, now that Mr. Jay Cooke has introduced 
her to the 


may meet her again, and often. 

Harper and Brothers publish a very tasteful 
edition of Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, ed- 
ited, with notes, by WitL1am J. Rotrr, A.M., 
formerly head master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Mr. Rolfe’s object is 
stated to be ‘‘to edit this English classic for 
school and home reading in essentially the same 
way as Greek and Latin classics are edited for 
educational purposes.” ‘The notes are brief, but 
clear and to the point, and will be useful to the 
ordinary reader as well as to the student. The 


volume is prefaced by a brief biographicat sketch | 


of Shakspeare, which contains several illustra- 
tions, and by several critiques on this play or on 
leading characters in it. ‘The work will prove 
not only useful as a school-book, but, if we are 
not very much mistaken, a favorite as well in the 
parlor. 

Fields, Osgood, and Co. send us that incom- 
parable poem in prose of CHartes DIcKENs, 
The Child's Dream of a Star. Whoever doubts 
whether Mr. Dickens, as an author, possessed 
and taught religious faith, let him read this vision 
of the ‘‘ many mansions.” The theme is a very 
difficult one to illustrate, and it is not surprising 
that the artist falls somewhat below the poet's 
imagination, ‘The star is rather overpowering 
in one or two cases, and the angels are unpleas- 
antly ghostly ; but the terrestrial pictures are ex- 
ceedingly pretty. — Winter Poems, by the same 
house, is made up of selections from Whittier, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, and Emerson. As 
only a few sheets are before us, we can not judge 
of the selection. ‘The larger pictures are artistic, 
both in design and execution, though some of the 
smaller ones are rather unmeaning. They also 
promise, in time for the holidays, what we have 
long wanted to see, the Complete Poetical Works 
of James Russell Lowell, in one volume, with 
sixteen illustrations and a portrait.—We receive, 
too late for more than brief mention, the illus- 
trated catalogue of Cassel, Petter, and Galpin, 
which is itself a handsome book of engravings. 
On their list are most of Doré’s best - known 
works, several translations from the French of 


| dren we have ever read, 


|the same house M, Paui 


illustrated books of travel and of popular sci- 
ence, and a large array of children’s books. 

One or two lesser works we group together: 
Puck's Nightly Pranks (Roberts Brothers hs illus- 
trated in silhouette by Pau Konewxa with the 
same sprightliness and grace which character- 
ized his illustrations of ** Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” last year; Drake's Culprit Fay (G. W. 
Carleton), with illustrations by Arthur Lum- 
ley, one sheet of which only is before us, enough, 
however, to indicate that the book will probab ily 
be in its illustrations as much a gem as in its 
poetry ; and the Sunnyside Book (G. P. Putnam 
and Son), a collection of various papers in prose 


and poetry, reprinted from previous publications, 


and containing pen sketches by such authors as 
Bryant, George William Curtis, E. C. Stedman, 
and Bayard ‘Taylor, and pencil sketches by such 


| artists as Hows, Darley, and Huntington. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
Tue season produces several collections of fairy 
stories. The Household Stories of the Brothers 


Grimm is too well known to need commenda- 
public—for it is through his instru- | 
mentality the pictures have been published—we 


tion. Mr. James Miller issues a new edition, 
with illustrations, which are very spirited, and 
some of them 6 PETE humorous. — Enchanting 
and Enchanted (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is a 
collection of stories translated from the German 
by Mrs. Wister. They are very fair, though not 
exceptionally excellent, and seem to us to lack vi- 
vacity.—Perhaps this was because we read them 
just after Puss-Cat Mew (Harper and Brothers). 
‘This was hardly fair; for, of all stories for chil- 
we think this collection 
to be the cheeriest, sprightliest, and most viva- 
cious. Humor is not ordinarily characteristic of 
fairy stories, or is at best of the most grotesque 
description. But these stories are told in a cer- 
tain rollicking style, and with a curious admix- 
ture of the affairs and language of everyday life 
with that of the fairy world, which is very funny. 
The description, in the story of ‘‘'The Four Pigs,” 
of their housekeeping, is a capital example of a 
good grotesque. ‘The covert moral in the stories 
does not hurt their artistic effect; rather helps 
it.—James Miller publishes a sumptuous edition 
of Popular Fairy Tales, illustrated by Gustave 
Dore, whose genius is peculiarly adapted to the 
quaint, queer, and often grotesque fancies of the 
old fairy tales. —There are some announcements, 
too, of other fairy stories, among which we note 
The Merman and the Figure-Head, How Nelly 
Found the Fairies, THAcKERAY’s Christmas 
Books of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, by Lippincott ; 
and in connection with which we should perhaps 
mention Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN'S Stories 
and Tales, by Hurd and Houghton. 

In addition to ‘* Puss-Cat Mew,” 
Brothers issue a History of Louis XIV., by Joun 
S. C. Asport, uniform with the red histories. 
The theme is one of romantic interest, and, cu- 
riously, one about which very little is known, 
even by those who are tolerably well read in 
history. We do not see that Mr. Abbott’s pen 
has lost any thing of its graphic and piquant 


Harper and 


| power since he and his brother first began this 


now famous series of histories.—By the aid of 
pu CHAILLU comes 
forward this season with another addition to his 
series of African books, which has made his name 
‘*familiar as a household word” with Young 
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America . Itis ealle a My. Apingi Kingdom, and 
tells how he attempted to introduce the arts of 
civ lization among a tribe of Africans with whom 
he lived for many months in peace and security. 
Like the preceding volumes of this series, ‘‘ My 
Apingi Kingdom” is written in an easy, pleasant, 
conversational style, without the slightest strain- 
ing after effect. ‘The narrative is enlivened with 
stirring accounts of hunting adventures, humor- 
ous stories illustrating the manners and customs 
of the strange people with whom he lived, and 
the book is embellished with many spirited wood- 
engravings. It will doubtless be quite as popular 
with young readers as were the preceding vol- 
umes, 

Lee and Shepard's publications are very nu- 
merous and of very unequal merit, including 
some of the best and some of the poorest in the 
market. Unfortunately, with the children as 
with their seniors, the best are not always the 
most popular. Letters Everywhere is a most 
charming little volume, and exquisitely illustra- 
ted. Each picture contains, rather constitutes, 
a letter, and each accompanying rhyme and 
story ring the changes on it; and so the author 
goes through the alphabet from A to Z, giving a 
charming lesson on every letter, with a picture, 
a song, and a story. It is just the thing to get 
for Charlie, and to read to him, especially if the 
alphabet comes a little hard. —Zhe House on 
Wheels is a story, from the French, of the expe- 
rience of a disobedient boy, who, as a conse- 
quence of his disobedience, was carried off by 


the gi} sies, among whom he lived for eighteen | 


months. ‘The story is fascinating, even to older 
readers, and the illustrations are full of spirit; 
but the transformation wrou; ght in Adalbert’s 
character is of the sort that ‘rarely occurs ex- 
cept in children’s story-books.— The Boys of 
Grand Pré School is characterized by the wild 
rollicking humor of the author of the ‘‘ Dodge 
Club.” It teaches no moral lesson, nor any 
other, but it will give the boys a hearty laugh, 
and, if it does not set them at trying on each 
other some of the practical jokes it recounts, it 
will do them no harm.— The Maid of Ox-Bow is 
a quite harmless and not unnatural tale, not re- 
markable for either good or bad qualities.— Lit- 
tle Folks Astray, one of ‘* Prudy’s Flyaway 
Stories,” is a worthy successor of the ‘* Little 
Prudy” and ‘‘ Doty Dimple” series. It is enter- 
taining, without aspiring to be instructive.—Mr. 
KELLOGG continues the ‘‘ Elm Island Stories” by 
The Hard Scrabble of Elm Island. 'The pres- 
ent volume, the sixth in the series, brings the 
adventurers home, and their adventures to an 
end,.— The Proverb Series is a collection of sto- 
ries very well told, and supposed to illustrate 
certain popular proverbs. ‘They are none the 
worse for the fact that the authoress gets fre- 
quently far away from her text, as popular preach- 
ers are wont to do. The Social Stage is a col- 
lection of plays for parlor theatricals and school 
exhibitions. We have no faith in either; but 
if they must be we think the ‘‘ Dialogues from 
Dickens,” published last year by the same house, 
a much better collection. —Sensationalism in 
grown folks’ novels is bad enough, but it is in 
vain to cry out against Charles Reade, or even 


Sylvanus Cobb, while we feed our children on | 


such highly seasoned diet as Pinks and Blues, 
Oliver Optic’s 


Bear and Forbear, Charley and | 


Eva Roberts’ Home in the West, or even Mrs. 
SAMUELS’s Springdale Stories. Robbers, smug- 
glers, counterfeiters, and murderers carry the 
heroes and heroines through a series of adven- 
tures that are only saved from being sensational 
by being stupid. That children read such stories 
with avidity is not surprising ; but what possesses 
parents to pure hase them, and Sunds ay-schools to 
give them circulation? Of these books the 
‘* Springdale Series,” in six volumes, is the least 
objectionable, and affords some compensation for 
its absurd story of the smuggler’s cave, and its 
grotesque travesty on Eton, by really giving some 
useful information, and endeavoring, with some 
success, to point a moral. 

This sort of literature is the more inexcusable 
since there is no lack of what is at once really 
good and far more interesting. There is more 
to interest, more to healthfully excite the sensi- 
bilities, in such a book as Misunderstood (Ran- 
dolph) than in all of Oliver Optic’s romances 
put together. We defy any one, with ordinary 
sensibility, to read the first half of this book 
without laughter; we pity him who could read 
the close without tears. ‘Ihe death of little Paul 
Dombey is not more genuinely and simply pa- 
thetic than that of little Humphrey. yr. If we have 
a fault to find with the book, it is that the story 
is too sad.—The same house publish a charming 
little story, Little Threads, by the author of the 
‘*Susy Books.” We can award it no higher praise 
than to say that it is quite as good as its prede- 
cessors. 

Dodd and Mead send us some books which in 
external appearance, as well as in literary quali- 
ties, show a commendable desire to raise the 
standard of Sunday-school literature. ‘The last 
two volumes of the Juno Series are quite equal 
to the first ones, and to our thought quite as 
good as any thing Mr. Jacop Asxorr has ever 
written, which is saying a great deal. Like all 
Mr. Abbott’s stories they are as interesting and 
as useful to the parents as to the children; and 
that, after all, is the true test of either a 
or speech for the little ones.—The Rollo an 
Lucy Books of Poetry, by the same author, are 
old friends, but come to us in a new and very 
tasteful dress. ‘They contain, with enough of 
jingle that is not mere nonsense, a good deal of 
really meritorious poetry. The popularity of the 
series has been attested in our own household, 
where little hands have almost utterly used up 
the first edition.— Nelly’s Dark Days, by the 
author of ‘‘ Jessica's Prayer,” is a very affecting 
temperance tale, alas! too true to nature.- 
Labor Stands on Golden Feet is a German tale 
of work and love, such as only Germany could 
produce; a book not written for boys, yet a boy’s 
book.— Geoffrey the Lollard is an historical tale 
of the germ of the English Reformation in the 
fourteenth century. ‘The romance rather runs 
away with the history; but that is quite accord- 
ing to the law of historical romances generally. 
—A somewhat analogous story, taken, however, 
from the German, is the Iron Age of Germany 
(from the press of the Lutheran Board), a tale of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Dr. Kraurtu has added 
avery useful and well-written résumé of this era 
of religious history. 

With the numerous children’s books which we 
j receive from the house of Robert Carter and 
Brothers we have no other fault to find than 
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that which Paul found with the Athenians—they 
are apt to be in all respects ‘‘too religious.” 
This is emphatically true of Freddy Fighting his 
Way, and no less so of Little Primrose. The 
former talks like a half-blown theologian, and 
we quite agree with naughty Edgar and his im 
pious mamma, who ‘‘don’t like such stuff for 
children.”” ‘Che moral of the latter’s early death 
is, take care that you be not ‘* too good for this 
world.” —The kind of religion that is taught in 
Rosa Marbury, a tale of New England life, is 
much better. It hits off the cold and selfish re- 
ligionist in Aunt Fanny very happily. We hope 
the Aunt Fannys will read it.—Still better is 
the Drayton Hall Series, the object of the writer 
of which is to illustrate the beatitudes, which he 
does very happily.— The Floweret Series, in il- 
lustration and enforcement of the ten command- 
ments, is brought to anend. It is a capital se- 
ries for young children.— What She Could, by 
the author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,” is 
characteristically a Sabbath-school book, not re- 
markable for any thing but the sprightliness of 
its dialogue.—Conant Farm, which clothes the 


s, 


plot of a novel in the style of a child’s book, is | 
rather young for the one and rather old for the | 


other.—Down the Steps is a story of gradual 


degradation, leading at last to reformation. | 


Whether it is worth while to lead boys ‘‘ down 
the steps,” even in fiction, we somewhat doubt. 
—The title of Lives and Deeds Worth Knowing 
About is a correct description of the book. The 
subjects are all Christian workers, who ought to 
be better known than they are, and their stories 
are here very well told. 


From Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger we 
receive the Adventures of Big-Foot Wallace, a | 
book of wild Texan frontier life, which the au- | 
thor has done well to keep clear from the vulgar- | 


ity which often disfigures such books.—In The 
Castaways (Sheldon and Co.) Captain Mayne 
Ret, under the guise of a rather highly wrought 


story of quite improbable adventure, somewhat | 


of the Robinson Crusoe order, manages to give 


his readers a good deal of useful information | 


about life and nature in the Malay Archipelago. — 
There is a peculiar charm in the Scandinavian 


writers which pervades the little book of stories | 


from the Northland entitled, The Flying Mail 





° , a 

Cditar’s 
NATURE OF THE SUN’S CORONA, 
N R. PROCTOR, in a recent article upon 
the solar eclipse of December 22, 1870, 
remarks that especial effort will probably be di- 
rected toward the solution of the problems con- 
nected with the character of the sun’s corona; 
and he sums up in a few words the different hy- 
potheses that have been heretofore presented on 
the subject. These assign to the corona very 
different positions in space. ‘The first places 
the corona around the sun, the second around 
the moon, and the third in our own atmosphere. 
Whichever of these may be considered as estab- 
lished, we shall have three different degrees of 
magnitude and importance to assign to the co- 
rona, If it be a solar appendage, its extent ex- 
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Francis, Sever, and Co It is not, character- 
istically, a book for children, but the older ones 
will read it with interest. —Of Black Peter (Hurd 
and Houghton), a book of rhymes from the Ger- 
man, with pictures in silhouette by Paul Ko- 
newka, we have only a single sheet. ‘The art- 
ist’s name is an assurance that the pictures will 
be artistic.—From E. P. Dutton and Co. we 
have an English edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, with colored pictures which are very 
poor, and Curious Facts about Animals, with 
wood-engravings which are tolerably good; and 
from Lippincott a bound volume of Good Words 
Jor the Young, a volume of agreeable reading, 
largely stories ; (rood Stories, a collection made 
from the pages of Good Words for the Young ; 
and Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood, by Gt ORGE 
MacDonatp, reprinted from the same maga- 
zine. ‘The latter is an admirable story. ‘The 
illustrations in these three volumes, all of the 
same style, possess considerable power, but no 
grace, and are very good specimens of wl 
our judgment, is a very poor school of art. 


lat, in 


On the whole, taking the books before us as fair 
samples of what the year 1871 has in store for 
the little folks, we are inclined to congratulate 
ourselves and our readers on the fact, apparent, 

| that abundant criticism is beginning to produce 
|some result, and that, both in literary and art 
qualities, children’s literature is undergoing a 
change greatly for the better. Albeit there is 
still abundant room for improvement in the fu- 
ture. 


Tue many readers of Harper's Weekly will be 
glad to learn that a new Department has been 
recently instituted in that journal, entitled ‘* S¢ct- 
ENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE.” This Department has 
been committed to the charge of the distinguish- 
ed author of ‘* THe Screntiric Recorp,” which 
| has very materially increased the value of each 
Number of Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 
| The new Department in the Week/y will contain 
early notices of the most interesting movements 
| throughout the world, but especially in the United 
| States, in the way of Scientific Exploration, dis- 
coveries in Archology and Natural History, and 
| other indications of scientific progress. 
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ceeds that of any body within the solar 
save, perhaps, one or two of the most remark- 


system, 
able comets; if belonging to the moon, it is rel- 
atively insignificant, but still has a volume far 
exceeding that of the earth; lastly, if confined 
within the bounds of our atmosphere, it no lon- 
ger is to be considered as possessing any real 
existence any more than the beam of light which 
shines through the clouds can be regarded as an 
actually existént, measurable mass. ‘These hy- 
potheses he discusses in their order, and finds 
reason to consider them all untenable; and final- 
ly presents a different view from any, namely, 
that the corona consists of some sort of matter, 
whether separate solid or liquid bodies, vapor- 
ous masses, or groups in which solid or liquid 
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bodies are intermixed with vaporous masses, | tasteless. Oil thus refined is almost exclusively 


traveling round the sun. From this conclusion 


he sees no escape, should the others be rejected ; 
to his mind there being no remaining proposi- 
tion that can be presented on the subject. He 
therefore waits with much interest the result of 
the experiments which will be prosecuted with 
the direct object of testing the question—with 
a calm assurance, however, that his suggestion 
will be the one ultimately substantiated. 
POISONOUS SERPENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Although the number of poisonous serpents in 
North America is sufficiently great to render it 
a matter of considerable uncertainty to the un- 
learned whether any given individual is likely to 
prove dangerous or not, we may congratulate our- 
selves at being better off than the Australians. 
In the recently published catalogue of the ser- 
pents of that country by Dr. Kretft, of Sydney, 
we find enumerated about eighty-three species, 
of which only twenty-three are non-venomous. 
Of the sixty poisonous kinds fifteen are sea 
snakes, which are frequently encountered when 
bathing. ‘The total number of serpents cata- 
logued as occurring in America, north of Mexi- 
co, is about one hundred and fifty, of which only 
twenty-three are in any way poisonous. 
HERMIT CRABS CLIMBING TREES. 
Most of our readers accustomed to the sea 
are familiar with the so-called hermit crabs, and 
their habit of taking possession of dead univalve 
shells, into which they retreat when disturbed, 


and which they carry around with them from | 


place to place. In the United States these crabs 
are seldom of large size, on our Northern coast the 
largest finding their homes in the winkle or Py- 
yula; but in the East Indies they occupy still 
larger abodes, and are said to be in the habit of 
climbing stunted trees and devouring the eggs 
and young of the gannets and frigate pelicans. 


DANGER FROM USING THE WASTE GAS OF 
FURNACES. 

Attention has just been called by Dr. Percy, 
an eminent metallurgist, to the danger of using 
waste gas from the blast furnace. A principal 
ingredient of this gas, as is well known, consists 
of carbonic oxide, the inhalation of which, in 
very small quantities, whether pure or mixed 
with air, is sufficient to destroy life. The em- 
ployment of the waste gas of blast furnaces for 
heating steam-boilers, etc., is extending daily, 
and Dr. Percy fears that deaths from its inhala- 


tion may become frequent, unless those who use 


it are fully aware of its physiological action. 
Numerous cases of poisoning of this kind are al- 
ready on record, 


PURIFICATION OF OLIVE-OIL. 


The best quality of olive-oil is refined by pre- 
paring large, shallow tin boxes, with holes pierced 
in the bottom, which is then covered with a thin 
sheet of wadding. Four, five, or more of these 
boxes are placed on frames one above the other ; 
and the oil being poured in at the top box, soaks 
through the wadding and drops to the next box, 
and thus on to the last, when it is allowed to run 
off into tanks. The wadding absorbs all the 
thick particles contained in the oil when it comes 
from the mills, and leaves it perfectly clear and 





exported to Nice, where it is put into bottles, and 
| sent all over the world as ‘‘ Huile de Nice.” _A}- 
| though we buy this oil in bottles, in Italy it is sold 
| by weight. ‘The total amount of this “ Huile de 
| Nice” exported from Oneglia in 1868 amounted 
| to 121,822 hundred-weight. 


| 
| CHANGING THE COLORS OF THE FLOWERS 
| OF THE HYDRANGEA. 
| Some of our readers may not be familiar with 
the readiness with which the color of the flowers 
of the common garden hydrangea can be altered 
artificially. Ifa sixth part of iron filings be mixed 
| with the earth in which the plant is grown, it will 
| frequently, although not always, change from its 
| original pink color to a light blue. A cutting, 
| however, taken from the plant thus changed, and 
grown without iron filings, reverts to its previous 
color. 


PHILLIP CARBO-OXYGEN LAMP. 

A new artificial light, known as the Phillip 
| Carbo-Oxygen Lamp, is said to possess many im- 
| portant advantages over the ordinary means of 
illumination, and bids fair to come, before long, 
;into very general use, its advantages over all 
| others consisting in its simplicity, its brilliancy, 
and the less noxious character of the products 
|of combustion. The light is generated by the 
|simultaneous combustion of a certain liquid 
| chemical compound and of a current of oxygen, 
| arrangements for the purpose being constructed 
nasuitable lamp. ‘The gas is derived from the 
atmosphere, either by chemical or mechanical 
means. The liquid consists of a hydro-carbon, 
which costs but little, burns economically, and 
can be employed only in this particular direction. 
The combustion is maintained in a lamp fitted 
with a wick, into the flame of which the oxygen 
| penetrates in a horizontal direction. ‘The flame 
|is thus made to assume the form of a star, and 
any heating of the wick-holder is thereby pre- 
| vented.. The quantity of gas consumed is about 
54 cubic feet per hour. Fed with air containing 
53 per cent. of oxygen only, a light is obtained 
| in this lamp equal in brilliancy to that from pure 
| oxygen, and equivalent to 90 or 100 candles, or 
| ten times that of an ordinary gas jet. ‘This lamp 
| is said to possess the important quality of perfect 
security, no explosion being in any way possible. 
| Among the applications of this lamp it is stated 
|to be extremely well adapted to photographic 
| purposes. 

| 








TESTING ADULTERATION OF MILK. 


In a recent report by Professor Chandler, of 
Columbia College, upon the quality of the milk 
supply of New York, it is stated, as the result of 
numerous experiments made in his official ca- 
pacity as chemist to the Board of Health, that 
the milk used is generally free from injurious 
adulteration and untainted with disease, but mix- 
ed with water in the proportion of one quart to 
every three quarts of milk. The quantity of 
water thus paid for as milk, at ten cents per quart, 
costs consumers about $12,000 a day, or over 
four and a quarter millions of dollars annually. 
In view of this fact it is important to have some 
| simple method of testing the amount of this adul- 
| teration, which, according to Professor Chand- 
| ler, may be done by taking the specific gravity of 
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the milk and determining the amount of water it 
contains by evaporating a w eighed sample to dry 
Assuming the specific gravity of pure 
milk to be from about 1.029 to 1.032, whenever 
the gravity falls much below this the milk may 
be considered as adulterated with water. Dr. 
Davies, however, dissents from this statement, 
and asserts that the specific gravity can not be 
relied upon as a test either of freedom from 
adulteration or of natural richness. A sample 
known to him as perfectly pure and of excellent 
uality, rich in the solid constituents of milk, 
and especially butter, possessed a specific gravity 
of only 1.0246. He therefore concludes that the 
specitic gravity test does not indicate whether the 
milk is naturally poor or has been rendered so 
by the addition of water. Cases have even been 
known of pure milk containing 90 per cent. of 
water. Dr. Davies therefore recommends as a 
test to show whether the milk has been purposely 
diluted with water, and if so to what extent, to 
take the specific gravity of the serum, or the 
liquid portion of the milk from which the caseine 
and fat have been removed by coagulation and 
straining. ‘The gravity of this he finds to be re 
narkably constant, and ranging, in that obtained 
om pure milk, from 1.026 to 1.028. By care- 
fully ascertaining the specific gravity of the se- 
rum of thin milk, diluted with various quantities 
of water, we may obtain a standard of compari- 
son which will enable us to say within a few per 
cent. what quantity of water has been added to 
any given sample of milk that may come to our 
tice. 
PHOTOGRAPHING ON WOOD FOR ENGRAVING. 
The use of photography in transferring a pic- 
ure upon wood, as preliminary to the work of 
the wood engraver, is rapidly extending, although 
the best method of doing this is a secret confined 
to a few persons. One of the best ways of ac- 
complishing the desired result is said to be indica- 
ted in the following statement, which we borrow 
from a London contemporary: The block on 
which the picture is to be made is first dampened 
vith water, then whitened with enamel rubbed 
from the surface of good enameled visiting cards. 
Rub gently, removing only the enamel; after 
which brush the block smooth, with a moderate- 
ly stiff brush, from right to left and up and down, 
making a smooth, even, and very thin surface. 
Allow this to dry, after which it is to be flowed 
with a solution of albumen, made with the white 
of one egg and 16 ounces of water. When dry 
it may be coated with a second albumen solu- 
tion. ‘Take white of one egg, water 4 ounces, 
chloride of ammonia 40 grains. Beat the whole 
to a thick froth. Allow to subside, then de- 
cant or filter through a fine sponge placed in 
a glass funnel. Pour a sufficient quantity on 
one corner of the block to cover it when spread 
around with the edge of a strip of glass. Let 
the surplus solution drain back into the bottle, 
and dry the film by a gentle heat. Now take 
of ether 1 ounce, alcohol 1 ounce, gun-cotton 
8 grains, nitrate of silver 30 grains, dissolved 
in as small a quantity of water as possible, and 
allowed to settle for a few days, protected from 
the light. Flow the block of wood with this so- 
lution in the dark room, and dry by gentle heat. 
It is now ready for exposure under the negative. 
A porcelain printing-frame, or any other suitable 





method, nmay be used to print it. After print- 
ing dissolve oft the film with ether and alcohol, 
assisted by rubbing gently with a soft sponge. 
The picture can now be toned and fixed in the 
ordinary way, or fixed and toned at one opera- 
tion by the hypo and gold bath. After being 
allowed to dry it is ready for the engraver. 
ALCOHOL FROM LICHENS. 

The use of lichens and marine alge as a sub- 
stitute for grain in the preparation of spirits ap- 
pears to be extending in Europe, especially in 
countries like Sweden and Norway, in which 
these plants abound, and in which the cereals are 
raised with difficulty. The general process con- 
sists in converting the cellulose of the plant into 
glucose by boiling with from 7 to 10 per cent. 
of the weight of the mass of hydrochloric acid 
by the aid of steam. ‘The acid is then saturated 
with chalk, and the saccharine matter brought to 
fermentation. ‘Twenty pounds of the lichen will, 
it is asserted, yield five litres of spirit, containing 
50 per cent. of alcohol. 


CULTIVATION OF CINCHONA-TREE IN 
JAMAICA, 

In view of the fact that the cinchona-tree, 
from which Peruvian bark and quinine are ob- 
tained, is becoming rapidly exterminated in South 
America, in consequence of the reckless manner 
in which the bark is gathered, it is gratifying to 
learn that the efforts of the British government 
to cultivate the plant artificially in its colonies 
are meeting with so much success. Large plant- 
ations are now profitably cultivated in India and 
Ceylon,-and we learn that the experiment in 
Jamaica, lately commenced, has proved entirely 
satisfactory. The plants were first introduced 
into that island in 1866, and had increased to 
such an extent by the close of 1867 that it be- 
came necessary to set them out on a large scale. 
For this purpose 600 acres were prepared in the 
Blue Mountains, at an elevation above the sea of 
from 4000 to 6000 feet, where the soil is said to 
be admirably adapted to the requirements of the 
plant. Forty acres were first cleared and filled 
with the cinchonas in the course of a year; about 
20,000 plants, of five different species, being set 
out. ‘These are said to have stood one of the 
dryest seasons ever known on the island without 
suffering in the least, and there seems to be no 
doubt that the plant can be successfully reared 
in Jamaica. 

PURIFICATION OF IRON BY SODIUM. 

A method recently suggested for freeing iron 
from its deleterious impurities consists in first 
forming an alloy of the iron with one of the alka- 
line metals, either sodium: or potassium, which 
is done by forcing the vapor of either into a mass 
of molten iron. ‘To do this with the pure metal 
would, of course, be inexpedient, on account of 
the expense; but the same result may, it is said, 
be obtained by saturating the coal or coke used 
to reduce the iron with a solution of carbonate 
of soda, and drying it before it goes into the fur- 
nace, or by adding common salt to the fluxing 
materials. Sodium will, it is asserted, enter into 
combination with the iron in either case. This, 
perhaps, is somewhat questionable. The alloy, 
when prepared, is to be melted, and a current 
of moist air, or moist carbonic oxide, sent 
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through it. Decomposition ensues, and the al- 
kaline metal combines readily with any metal- 
loid, such as silicon, sulphur, or phosphorus, re- 
moving them from their mixture, and leaving a 
pure iron under some circumstances, and pure 
steel under others. 


GERMAN METHOD OF REFINING PARAFFINE. 


A German method of refining paraffine con- 
sists in pouring the crude material into an ordi- 
nary mixing apparatus provided with a steam- 
jacket, to which the steam is supplied to keep 
the contents warm. ‘The cover of this mixing 
apparatus is made to close securely, to prevent 
any possible loss of alcohol; and it is connected 
with a condenser so arranged as to condense the 
alcohol as it evaporates, and return it to the 
mixing apparatus, after the manner of an inverted 
Liebig condenser. This apparatus is provided 
at the bottom with a cock for running off fluid 
substances. ‘The mixing is best accomplished 
by means of a stirrer in the form of a screen or 
sieve. ‘The alcoholic lye should be freshly pre- 
paved before each operation. 


ANTIFLAMINE. 


A preparation known as antiflamine has re- 
cently been brought into notice in Paris for the 
purpose of extinguishing fire in case of accident. 
It consists of aluminous and magnesian silicates 
reduced to fine powder, and dried at 212° Fahr., 
700 parts by weight ; chloride of magnesium in 
crystals, 200 parts ; sulphate of soda, 50 parts ; 
chloride of lime, 50 parts; and tartaric acid, 1 | 
part=1001. The article is supplied in a pul-| 
verulent form, and is perfectly soluble in water. | 


| 


Panama to have been a portion of the post-plio- 
cene or quaternary period. With all this, how- 
ever, no barrier seems to have existed between 
North America and what we now call the Old 


| World, since many forms continued to be com- 


mon to both, such as the bisons, horses, moose, 
mammoth, musk-ox, etc.; and we are, there- 
fore, entitled to assume that North America was 
separated from Asia, at Behring Straits, during 


| & comparatively recent period. From the eyi- 


dence adduced in Dr. Leidy’s work we see an ad- 
ditional illustration of the fact that certain forms 
which belong to a given formation in Europe 
continued during a succeeding formation in 
America after having become extinct in Europe. 
Thus, while various European miocene genera 
occur in the American pliocene, so the masto- 
don and hipparion, which died out in the Euro- 


| pean pliocene, existed in America during the 


post-pliocene. And again, the musk-ox of the 
post-pliocene of Europe, now extinct there, still 
exists, living in abundance, in arctic America. 


| Illustrations of this law are familiar to paleon- 


tologists both in the animal and vegetable world, 
in some instances being based upon specitic 


| identities, and in others upon generic relation- 


ships. 


FLUID ALLOY OF SODIUM AND POTASSIUM. 
It is stated that if 4 parts of sodium are mixed 


| with 24 of potassium, the alloy will have exactly 


the appearance and consistency of mercury, re- 
maining liquid at the ordinary temperature of 
the air. 


CHINESE USE OF ARSENIC IN AGRICULTURE, 


It is proposed to mix it with the water in the} Arsenic is said to be used in China for the 


fire-engines, the effect of which, it is claimed, 
is to lower the temperature, and to surround the 
burning material with gases which will not sup- 
port combustion. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA 
IN THE PLIOCENE PERIOD. 

Ina review by Mr. Boyd Dawkins of Professor 
Leidy’s recent great work on the fossil mammals 
of North America, while discussing the distribu- 
tion of animal life in America during the pliocene 
period, he shows that it furnishes important in- 
formation in regard to the physical geography of 
the continent at that period. Thus the absence 
of edentata, as well as of the opossum, and of 
the South American forms of rodents, implies 


that North America was separated from South | 
America by an impassable barrier—this, of 


course, being water. At that time the Isthmus 
of Panama probably did not exist, so as to form a 
bridge connecting the two lands, over which ani- 
mals could cross. On the other hand, however, 
the genera belonging to the basin of the upper 
Missouri indicate an unmistakable inroad of ani- 
mal forms from some other region. ‘Thus the 
deer, the mastodon, the elephant, the hipparion, 
and the horse, together with the wolf, could only 
have been derived from Europe and Asia, with 
which there was evidently a connection during 
both the pliocene and miocene epochs. During 
the quaternary period this separation from South 
America no longer existed, and the South Amer- 
ican forms seem to extend northward to a con- 
siderable distance in North America, thus show- 
ing the period of the elevatien of the Isthmus of 


purpose of preserving the young and tender roots 
| of plants from the attacks of field-mice and 
other vermin, which application is said, in addi- 
tion, to exercise a favorable influence upon the 
growth of the plant and its yield of fruit. 


GRAFTING OF PART OF ONE ANIMAL IN 
ANOTHER. 

Many curious accounts have been published 
| of the readiness with which the living portion of 
one animal can be grafted into the body of an- 
other, and continue to grow indefinitely after- 
ward, so as to constitute an integral portion of 
| the latter. An interesting case of this kind has 
just been published by Mr. Phillipeaux, although 
| the experiment itself was made nearly twenty 
years ago. ‘The gentleman in question, after 
having made an incision in the head of a young 
cock, introduced into it the incisor tooth of a 
Guinea-pig that had been born a few hours pre- 
viously, and which, complete and furnished with 
its bulb, was so placed that, the bulb being at 
the bottom of the wound, the extremity of the 
tooth turned outward. On the day the experi- 
ment was made the tooth was eight millimetres 
long and two millimetres thick, and when the 
animal was killed, ten months afterward, the to- 
tal length of the tooth was found to measure 
thirteen millimetres. While at the beginning of 
the experiment the tooth was completely embed- 
| ded in the incision made, at the expiration of the 
| period mentioned it projected five millimetres 
from the surface. ‘The interest of this experi- 
| ment consists in the fact of a graft having been 


| made from one animal to another of an entirely 
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different class, which, of course, is more aston- 
ishing than the transfer of the spur of a cock to 
its comb, as made by Hunter and Sir Astley 
Cooper, or the amusing operation, said to have 
been performed by some French Zouaves, of in- 
troducing the end of the tail of a rat into the 
skin of the forehead, and after keeping it in that 
position until the juncture had taken place, cut- 
ting off a portion of the tail and leaving it to 
project from the forehead like a horn; thus pro- 
ducing an animal of such an extraordinary phys- 
iognomy as to have deluded a naturalist into the 
belief that he had before him a remarkable new 
form of rodent. 


POISON GLAND OF AN EAST INDIAN SERPENT. 

We are most of us familiar with the structure 
of the poison glands in the American serpents, 
as illustrated in the rattlesnake and copper-head. 
These, as is well known, lie on each side of the 
head, and give to it a peculiar breadth as com- 
pared with the narrow neck, and show unmis- 
takably the venomous nature of any given speci- 
men. Ina certain form of East Indian serpent, 
however, the Cadlophis intestinalis, these glands 
extend from the head for about one-third of the 
entire length of the body, lying free in their cav- 
ity, and causing the heart to occupy a place 
greatly posterior to its usual position in other 
species of snakes. 


PEGGING LOBSTER CLAWS. 

Humanitarians in England have lately been 
considerably exercised on the subject of pegging 
the claws of lobsters, in the fish-market, to pre- 
vent their injuring the incautious by-stander ; 
and it has been claimed that such a practice tends 
not only to give great pain to the animals, but 
also, by the laceration of the flesh, to induce a 
morbid condition of the system, and thus cause 
disease to persons eating them. It is asserted, 
in this connection, that many of the cases of pois 
oning from eating the flesh of these animals are 
traceable directly to this condition. ‘To this 
statement a rejoinder is made, however, that 
when a crab or lobster finds one of its members 
injured, it has the power of shedding it at will, 
and that if much disturbance or distress were 
caused by the pegging in question, the remedy 
referred to would be applied. Formal complaint 
against the practice has been laid before the Lord 
Mayor of London, who has promised to have a 
careful investigation made, upon which he will 
issue his decision as to the legal practice for the 
future. ‘The same custom exists largely in the 
United States, although we are not aware that 
the suggestion has been made that any unwhole- 
some condition is thereby produced in the flesh. 


NEW SITE FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Our naturalist readers will be interested to 
learn that a definite movement has at last been 
made by the British government for the separa- 
tion of the natural history from the literary de- 
partment of the British Museum. In view of the 
enormous accumulation of specimens in that 
world-renowned establishment, renderihg it im- 
possible to exhibit more than a very small frac- 


tion to advantage in the buildings at present oc- | 


cupied by it, this move has been urged over and 
over again, and finally with success. A plot 
of ground, sixteen and a half acres in extent, 


formerly occupied by the international exhibition 
of 1851, has been selected. This was originally 
sold to the British government for $35,000 an 
acre; but from its increase in value since that 
time it is now estimated to be worth about 
$1,200,000. The buildings to be first erected 
are to occupy four acres, the cost to be about 
$1,700,000; and a small grant has been asked 
for the present year for the purpese of clearing 
the ground preliminary to future operations. It 
is possible that the proposed new museum of 
patents will be erected on the same plot, al- 
though this has not yet been decided upon posi- 
tively. 
SYSTEMATIC POSITION OF PTERODACTYLS. 
The precise position of the pterodactyls, or the 
so-called fossil or flying dragons, has been a sub- 
ject of much discussion among paleontologists, 
some referring them to the reptiles, and others 
to the birds; while others again have considered 
them as belonging to a distinct type of creation 
intermediate between the two. Professor Seeley, 
of Cambridge, who has recently given the subject 
a very critical examination, sums up the evidence 
by saying that the pterodactyls had a nervous 
system of the bird type; they had a kind of brain 
which exists only in association with a four-celled 
heart and hot blood, which it would necessarily 
produce ; and with that respiratory organization 
is always associated a brain of the type that the 
pterodactyl is found to possess. Therefore he 
concludes that the general plan cf the most im- 
portant of the soft structures was similar to that 
of living bitds. He finds, however, that these 
characteristics are associated with such a diversi- 
ty of other details as to vindicate the propriety 
of placing them in a new group, of equal value 
with birds, and called Onithosauria. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAME “ HORSE- 
CHESTNUT.” 

Considerable speculation has been expended 
in regard to the derivation of the term ‘‘ horse- 
chestnut,” any apparent connection between the 
fruit and the animal being, to say the least, very 
remote. It is now suggested that the name was 
originally ‘‘ harsh-chestnut,” as expressive of its 
peculiar bitter, acrid taste. The same deriva- 
tion is also given for the horse-radish. Another 
equally plausible derivation is that of the term 
‘‘horse” being applied to indicate some unusual- 
ly large and strong form, as the horse-clam, ete. 

PERTUISET POWDER. 

A new kind of powder, invented by Mr. Per- 
tuiset, has recently excited much attention in 
consequence of its enormously explosive power 
when used to fill projectiles. In one instance a 
target was prepared by fastening two plates, one 
of four and a half inches, and the other of four 
and three-fourths inches in thickness, to a back- 
ing of ten inches of wood, followed by an iron 
skin of one and a half inches, and with twelve 
inches of oak behind this. A gun of eight inches 
calibre was loaded, first, with a solid projectile, 
and fired at the target, simply indenting its face. 
A shell filled with the powder was then fired ; 
and not only broke the iron plate and damaged 
the backing, but dislodged a mass of iron twen- 
ty-two inches by fifteen. A second shot struck 
on the sound plate, and besides destroying theiron, 
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so smashed the backing as to render the target 
unfit for further experiments. In another ex- 
periment a small explosive bullet was fired from 
an Adams 6-ounce pocket-revolver at the fore- 
head of an old horse. A small gray smoke was 
seen to escape from the wound, and the animal 
fell completely dead. On examining the wound 
it was found that the skull was split, a large 
piece of bone detached, and the brain behind 
completely destroyed, being only a mass of gray 
and white matter, devoid of consistency. When 
the loose matter was removed a hole was left 
seven inches long by six inches broad. 
CONFUSION OF NAMES OF FIS.AIJES. 

A writer in Land and Water expresses great 
astonishment at reading of the capture of a horse- 
mackerel near Newport, Rhode Island, weighing 
500 pounds, and remarks that he has never seen 
a fish of this species in England weighing more 
than 6 pounds. We have here another instance 
of the confusion arising from the paucity of En- 
glish names for objects of natural history, to 
which we have already referred. ‘The fish in 
question was unquestionably the same as that 
called the tunny in Europe, a species attaining 


an enormous size, sometimes considerably ex- | 
ceeding that just mentioned. To what is called 


blue-fish in New York, and white-fish on the 
lower Hudson, is applied, on some parts of the 
coast of New Jersey, this same name of horse- 
mackerel, while on other portions of the coast of 
the same State it goes by the names of skip-jack 
and snap-mackerel ; and it is known as tailor in 
Maryland and on the Southern coast. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF PHYLLOXERA. 

Among the insects most destructive to the vine, 
although but recently noticed, is a form known 
as the Phylloxera vastatrix, or vine-root louse, 
which has lately excited much attention in France 
from the amount of injury it bids fair to cause to 
the vineyards. This is found in the ground about 
the roots of the vine, on fhe leaves of which an- 
other form of louse has been observed consider- 
ably different in character. It has lately been 
announced that the two insects are in reality of 
the same species, and that the terrestrial form 
emerges ultimately from the soil provided with 
wings, and is carried by the wind upon the vine 
leaves, where it deposits its eggs. From these 
proceed numerous insects, which produce cer- 
tain excrescences in the leaves, resembling the 
gall-nut, and these give birth to living young, 
which, in turn, repeat the operation for a number 
of generations, until the leaves begin to fall to- 
ward the end of September. At this time the 
insects descend to the roots, and establish them- 


selves there. An important hint is thus furnish- | 


ed to the agriculturist in regard to getting rid of 
the new pest—namely, to carefully collect and de- 
stroy the vine leaves containing any form of nut- 
gall excrescences. ‘The insect itself is believed 
to have been brought to Europe from America, 
and to occur in this country abundantly, although 
referred to under a different name. 


LEAD-FOIL FOR DRESSING WOUNDS. 

The use of lead-foil in the place of lint as an 
application for wounds and burns has been lately 
recommended in a communication to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. The lead is made to ad- 





here to the flesh by some glutinous substance, 
and it is said to have been highly beneficial in 
many cases where workmen were injured in fac- 
tories. Lead is both cool and safe to the skin, 
and the sulphide of lead which is formed pre- 
vents putrefaction. One great recommendation 
is that the wound may be cooled without remoy- 
ing the lead by simply wetting the bandage with 
water, thus preventing the entrance of infected 
air and morbid germs. 


SEGUIN COLLECTION OF FOSSIL MAMMALS. 


Paleontologists are aware of a work on the fos- 
sil mammals of South America, published by a 
Frenchman named Seguin, and containing de- 
scriptions of various species of Megatherium, Me- 
galonyx, Glyptodon, Chlamydotherium, Toxo- 
don, ete. We learn from a paragraph in our 
exchanges that this entire collection—one of the 
finest ever made in the La Plata region—has 
been offered to the French government, on condi- 
tion that it will refund the expenses incurred in 
gathering it, and defray the carriage to France. 
We presume that advantage will be taken of the 
offer, and the collection be ultimately carried to 
Paris. 


SIMPLE MODE OF REARING MUSHROOMS. 


An ingenious method of forcing the growth of 
mushrooms, so as to furnish a constant supply, 
has recently been devised by a Baron De Tincal. 
This gentleman places a number of little boxes 
in his stable, about three feet long and ten inches 
wide, arranged on shelves like those of a book- 
case, before which a thick curtain slides in order 
to keep out the light. He sows the spawn of 
the mushroom ina bed of compost of horse-dung, 
or dead leaves and vegetable earth well manured, 
and he has in this way a crop of mushrooms all 
the year round. The horses in the stalls are 
said to be none the worse for this process, and 
no unhealthy emanations have ever been remark- 
ed in the stables. 


DETECTION OF LOGWOOD DYE IN WINE. 

To detect logwood in wine it is only necessary, 
according to the Journal de Pharmacie, to place 
strips of good filtering paper in an aqueous solu- 
tion of neutral acetate of copper, and then dry 
them. Wine suspected of coloration with log- 
wood may be tested by dipping a slip of the pre- 
pared paper into it, and after removal allowing 
the adhering drop of wine to flow backward and 
forward over the paper, which is to be rapidly 
dried. If the wine be pure the color exhibited 
after drying will be gray or rose-red grayish ; but 
if logwood be present the tint will be distinctly 
sky blue. 


FUNGUS GROWTH ON INSECTS. 


It is a comfort to know that insects, while de- 
veloping to such an extent as to produce very se- 
rious injury and destruction to our interests, are 
themselves liable to attacks, which in time may 
destroy them, or render them comparatively in- 
nocuous. Among the most important of these 
agencies may be mentioned certain species of 
fungi, which occasionally attack insects like an 
epidemic. One of these, the mycelium of an 
Empusa, came to the rescue during a time when 
the forests of Pomerania and Posen were threat- 
ened with total destruction by caterpillars. Aft- 
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er a time it was found that the caterpillars were 
swollen to bursting, white threads appearing be 
tween the rings of the body, and ultimately caus- 
ing their death in such quantities as to save the 
forests from further injury. The same parasite 
also attacks the common house-fly, as well as the 
dung-fly, so as to almost annihilate them in cer- 
tain districts. The only order of insects not sub- 
ject to the attack of the Empusa is said to be that 
of the Neuroptera, while even amphibia and fishes 
occasionally experience its disturbing influences. 


ANDREWS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN LAKES. 

Professor Andrews, of Chicago, in a memoir 
recently published by him upon ‘* The North 
American Lakes (Michigan and Huron espe- 
cially), considered as chronometers of post-gla- 
cial time,’’ comes to the following conclusions in 
regard to their history and chronology, assuming 
that their formation took place during or at the 
close of the drift period: ‘‘ 1. The upper beach 
of the lakes began to form immediately after the 
boulder-drift period, and continued to accrete 
for about nine hundred years. No animal fossils 
have yet been found in it. 2. The waters then 
fell suddenly to about their present level, where 
they remained till a thin bed of peat accreted on 
the marshy slope vacated by the Waves. Dats 
are not at present available for a calculation of 
this low-water period, but from the position of 
the soil-bed in the eastern dunes it probably 


lasted five hundred years. 3. The water rose 


again, submerging for a short time the upper 
beach, but soon fell to the line of the middle 
one, where it remained about one thousand six 
hundred or two thousand years. 


This period 
appears to be contemporary with the loess. 
1, The water, which had already slowly fallen 
some feet, now retired more rapidly to near its 
present level, which it has maintained with only 
moderate fluctuations ever since. 5. The total 
time of ali these deposits appears to be some- 
where between five thousand three hundred and 
seven thousand five hundred years.” 


TOSELLI METHOD OF COOLING LIQUIDS 
WITHOUT ICE. 

M. Toselli, of Paris, has devised a new method 
for cooling liquids without the use of ice, which 
he thinks can not fail to become of much prac- 
tical importance. It consists essentially in a 
disk formed by a metallic tube folded in a spiral 
upon itself, one end of which remains open, and 
the other is in communication with a horizontal 
tube, which constitutes the axis of rotation, and 
passes through its centre. This disk, placed ver- 
tically, is plunged for half its diameter in water 
contained in a tank, and is made to rotate about 
once in a second. During this action the extern- 
al surface of the disk is continually moistened 
by the water, and, consequently, a considerable 
degree of evaporation takes place. This evapo- 
ration abstracts from the tube a certain amount 
of heat; and since at each turn of the disk a 
quantity of water is introduced into the tube, 
this water gives up to the tube the heat which 
has been lost by the evaporation from the sur- 
face, and its temperature is correspondingly low- 
ered, the water ultimately falling back again 
into the tank considerably colder than it was be- 
fore. A modification of the arrangement con- 


sists in causing cold water from the centre of the 
tube to pass into a spiral worm in an adjacent 
tub, filled with the water which it is desired to 
cool. It will be understood, of course, that this 
cold water, passing continually through this worm, 
and brought back again into the first-mentioned 
tank, will carry with it the heat which is disen- 
gaged from the liquid in the tub to be dissipated 
upon the evaporating surface of the refrigerative 
disk. The amount of cooling effected by this 
apparatus depends, of course, upon the tempera- 
ture of the air and the amount of its moisture. 
In one experiment, conducted in the month of 
June, 1870, the temperature of the water in the 
tank at the beginning of the experiment was over 
100° Fahrenheit, and in a short time was brought 
down to 66°—a difference of 34°. 
VALUE OF REVACCINATION IN SMALL-POX,. 
Most of our readers are aware of the extent to 
which the small-pox has ravaged France, and 
especially Paris, and of the continued discussion 
of remedies and indications of the disease. In 
response to a request from the Minister of the 
Interior to the Imperial Academy of Medicine 
the following statement of established facts was 
returned: First, vaccination is a preservative 
against small-pox; second, in every instance, 
after a certain time, revaccination is expedient 
to secure complete exemption from contagion ; 
third, revaccination is an absolute security from 
danger; fourth, revaccination is useful at all 
ges; fifth, it can be employed without incon 
venience during the existence of the epidemic, 
and it is perfectly well established that in cer- 
tain localities—in the bosom of families, in board 
ing-schools, and other agglomerations of indi 
viduals—it has succeeded in arresting upon the 
spot an epidemic just begun; sixth, the actual 
epidemic of small-pox, which prevails in Paris 
and other points of French territory, has sup- 
plied a most convincing proof of the protective 
power of revaccination; finally, it was stated 
that in various army corps, and especially in the 
Garde de Paris, and in many public and private 
establishments, particularly in some of the mu- 
nicipal schools, the small-pox was entirely check- 
ed after revaccination; and also that the latest 
statistics, especially those collected in the civil 
hospitals of Paris, prove in the most positive 
manner that persons recently revaccinated have 
been attacked only in a very small proportion, 
and very lightly, and so as not to figure in the 
statistics of mortality. It is, therefore, con 
cluded that it is in the highest degree important, 
both in the interest of the individual and of the 
public, to continue to extend in every possible 
way the practice of revaccination. 


EFFECT ON THE FROG OF THE REMOVAL OF 
THE BRAIN. 

Some account has already appeared in the 
public journals of the experiments of Professor 
Goltz, of Kénigsberg, upon the functions of the 
nervous system of the frog. This gentleman, 
having removed the brain of the frog with as 
little effusion of blood as possible, found that it 
would rest upon a table exactly in its natural 
position, as if in perfect life, without exhibiting 
the least indication of the wound which it had 
experienced, but without changing its situation 
of its own accord. If pressed or pinched it 
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moved by turning or leaping, but remained mo- 
tionless in its new attitude. In the condition 
referred to it did not croak spontaneously ; but 
this could easily be induced by rubbing the back 
gently with the moistened finger, which seemed 
to produce a croak or grunt of satisfaction. The 
equilibrium of the body was readily maintained 
by the mutilated frogs. When placed upon a 
book which sloped gradually they would crawl 
to the upper edge, and rest and hug themselves 
to it with their fore-feet, this manceuvre being 
repeated every time that the inclination of the 
slope was changed. A healthy frog, in a like 
case, would, of course, have immediately leaped 
to the ground. The movements of a frog de- 
prived of the brain differ from those of a healthy 
frog in being executed mechanically, and with a 
constant regularity. It is inferred from these 
interesting experiments that the nervous centres 
of voice, and the power of keeping the equilibri- 
um, reside not in the brain, but in the cerebro- 
spinal axis. 


COMPARATIVE PERIOD OF MELTING OF NAT- 
URAL AND ARTIFICIAL ICE. 

The idea has been more or less prevalent that 
artificial ice is more readily melted than natural, 
and, consequently, that the values of equal weights 
of the two could not be compared, excepting the 
question of price be taken into the account. We 
are informed, however, that the French Naviga- 
tion Company of the Messageries Impériales, 
wishing to test this question, in reference to the 
ice to be used on its vessels in the Indian Ocean, 
have made experiments, taking 100 kilogrammes 
of each kind, and exposing to the same tempera- | 
ture under similar conditions. ‘The result is as 
follows : 

Hours. 
Natural Swiss ice required for complete melting.. 107 
Natural Norway ice required 
Artificial ice of the Carré machine required 
Natural ice from Boston required 
Artificial ice of the Tellier machine required..... 
If these experiments were conducted with such | 
precautions as to be reliable it would seem that, 
after all, one form of artificial ice lasted longer 
than any of natural origin, 


“ ALLIOS” OF THE PLAINS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE, 

It is known to some of our readers that cer- 
tain sandy soils in the south of France, formerly 
perfectly barren, and blown about by the winds, 
have been reclaimed, by planting with pines and 
firs, so as to become of much economical im- 
portance. A curious alteration has, however, 
taken place in the soil, in the formation, at a 
depth of about three feet, of a stony layer, of a 
brown color and of a moderate thickness, called, 
locally, adlios, and covering a bed of indefinite 
depth of sand similar to that above it. The pres- 
ence of organic matter in this allios seems to 
prove that it has been derived, in a measure at 
least, from the surface vegetation of the land. 
In winter and at the commencement of spring 
the level surface of the land is constantly cov- 
ered, to a greater or less extent, with rain-water. | 
The action of the sun during the warm portion | 
of the year reduces this by evaporation to a depth 
of one or two yards in relation to the general level | 
of the swamps and marshes bordering the interior | 
of the chain of downs. A decomposition of the | 
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plants of the surface soil, by reason of their long 
immersion in the stagnant rain-water, takes place, 
and the products are carried by this filtering 
across the upper layer, to the average depth of 
about one yard, In doing this they appear to 
cement together, to a certain degree, the sand at 
this level; and as the operation has been renewed 
every year for a long period, a layer of allios, 
more or less compact, is formed, which doubtless 
will continue to increase. One unfortunate re- 
sult of this impermeable subsoil is the develop- 
ment of intermittent fever, which appears to pre- 
vail in this region; and the only way to avoid it 
is to produce a drainage by digging ditches, and 
by sinking pits in the allios to a depth of about one 
yard, and breaking holes in its crust, through 
which the water runs off very rapidly, leaving 
the surface perfectly dry. 'To prevent the terri- 
ble conflagrations which would be likely to take 
place among these forests should they be kept as 
dry as proposed, it is suggested that it will be 
necessary to divide them up into sections by lines 
of surface free from vegetation, across which any 
forest-fire would not be transmitted. , 


BREEDING OSTRICHES IN CAPTIVITY. 


The many efforts made in Europe to breed 
ostriches in a state of captivity have finally re- 
sulted in success, the Zoological Garden of Flor- 
ence being the happy possessor at the present 
time of several healthy young birds. The stock 
consisted originally of one male bird and of one 
old and one young female. One set of eggs was 
laid in 1868, but these did not hatch. In March 


| of 1869 the laying commenced anew, and first 


one female and then the other deposited her eggs 
in the same nest until the number amounted to 
These were then brooded upon in the day- 
time by the male, and in his absence occasion- 
ally by the older female, the younger one show- 
ing great reluctance to approach the nest except- 
ing at night and in the colder weather, when the 
eggs were divided among the three, each brood- 
ing over its share. In the morning, however, 
when the females left their nests, the male bird 


| drew to himself, with his bill, the eggs which 


had been covered by the older female. The 
younger one, however, always took up a position 
so far from the others that the male bird could 


|not reach her eggs, and the attendants of the 


museum were obliged to push them near to him. 
The brooding lasted until the 27th of June, when 
the female remained quietly sitting on the eggs, 
the male running around the park ina very 
vicious manner. In a short time five ostriches 


| made their appearance around the old bird, the 


remaining eggs producing nothing. One of the 
five young birds died, apparently from overeat- 
ing; but the remaining four were in good condi- 
tion at the latest report, and likely to attain ma- 
turity. Should it be found practicable to raise 
ostriches in a state of domestication without too 
much trouble and expense the broods may be 
rendered of much pecuniary value, since the 
plumes alone of the male birds will bring a price 
so great as to yield a handsome return, and the 
remaining feathers of the body generally of both 
sexes can be turned to economical account. 
How far ostriches can be utilized in civilized 
countries as animals of draught and beasts of 
burden, as they are said to be employed in Africa, 
remains to be tried. ; 





RATIO BETWEEN THE SIZE OF THE CHICK 
AND THE EGG. 

According to a German author the chick, at 
the moment of escape from the egg, weighs about 
two-thirds as much as the original egg. If, 
therefore, it is desirable to have strong and la 
chicks, it is necessary to see that only the heavi- 
est eggs are hatched. ‘The average weight of 
hens’ eggs may be estimated at about ten to the 
pound ; some weigh considerably more and oth- 
ers much less than this proportion. By pains in 
selecting large eggs, it will be possible, according 
to the usual theory of selection for breeding, to 
secure a race of chickens of large size. 
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PURIFICATION OF GYPSUM WATERS. 

The water of many springs and streams, other- 
wise comparatively useful, is found to contain so 
large a percentage of gypsum as to render it un- 
fit for ordinary purposes. Dr. Reinsch informs 
us that if finely ground witherite, or native car- 
bonate of baryta, be added to the water in the 
proportion of about half a pound to forty gallons, 
and the whole well stirred together and allowed 
to settle, the superincumbent water will be found 
entirely free from gypsum, and to contain only a 
slight percentage of carbonate of lime, which, as 
is well known, when in a moderate quantity, is 


| rather beneficial than otherwise to the health. 





Chiter’s Wrstorical Rerard, 


UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes November 23. On the 8th 

of November elections were held in eighteen 
States. In Alabama, Delaware, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New York, 
and ‘Tennessee, Governors, as well as other State 
officers and Congressmen, were elected ; in Flor- 
ida a Lieutenant-Governor, to fill a vacancy; and 
in Illinois the highest office provided for was that 
of State'T'reasurer; while in Kentucky, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, no State ticket was elected. Al- 
together these elections embraced 126 members 
of the Forty-third Congress. 

Serious trouble had been anticipated in some 
quarters on account of the execution ofthe new 
election law of Congress, particularly in New 
York city; but there was no disturbance. 

It is impossible now to give an official estimate 
of the results of these elections. ‘The following 
States were carried by the Democrats: Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, New York, Nevada, ‘Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. In the following the Republicans were 
successful: Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin. 

On the 7th elections were held in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, the result in the former being a 
Democratic, and in the latter a Republican suc- 
cess. 

The general result of all the State elections 
held during the past year indicates a pretty even 
division of the electoral vote between the two 
parties. 

The Republican majority in the next House 
of Representatives will consist of from forty to 
fifty members. 

Senator O. P. Morton, of Indiana, has declined 
the President’s appointment of him as minister 
to England, in order to prevent the election in 
his stead of a Democratic Senator by the Indians 
Legislature. 

General J, D. Cox has resigned his position in 
the President’s cabinet as Secretary of the In- 
terior. He is succeeded by Commissioner De- 
lano. 

The steamship Varuna, on her way to Galves- 
ton, Texas, foundered during the night of Octo- 
ber 20 off Jupiter Inlet, Florida, and all on| 
board, except the second mate and four men, 


were lost. She carried thirty-six passengers, 
among whom was Mr. Jenkinson, a member of 
the British House of Commons. 

EUROPE. 

The principal events in European history since 
the close of our last Record are the surrender of 
Metz, the abortive armistice, and the revision by 
Russia of the Paris treaty of 1856. 

On the morning of October 27 Metz was sur- 
rendered by General Bazaine to the Prussians. 
The capitulation included 150,000 prisoners, be- 
sides 20,000 sick and wounded. Among the 
officers made prisoners were Marshals Bazaine, 
Canrobert, and Lebceuf, and Generals Frossard, 
L’Admirault, Decaen, D’Erville, Picard, and 
Changarnier. Metz had been isolated since Au- 
gust 22. It is the capital of the department of 
the Moselle, and its capture gave the Prussians 
actual possession of the entire territory of Alsace 
and Lorraine, which together include six French 
departments. The surrender occasioned very 
great indignation throughout France. On Oc- 
tober 30 the government council at Tours is- 
sued a proclamation charging Marshal Bazaine 
with treachery. 

At this time General Trochu had a force of 
230,000 men fit for offensive duty. Outside of 
Paris there were six armies, numbering 530,000 
disciplined and well-armed men, not including 
the numerous detachments of francs-tireurs, gar- 


| rison, and irregular troops. These were the Army 


of the Loire, General De Paladines, with 120,000 
men; the Army of the West, General Kératry, 
with 100,000 men; the Army of the North, Gen- 
eral Bourbaki, with 65,000 men; the Army of 
the Centre, General Tripaut, with 90,000 men ; 
the Army of the Rhone, General Michel, with 
110,000 men ; and the Army of the Vosges, Gen- 
eral Cambriels, with 45,000 men. 

A telegram dated at Tours, November 10, an- 
nounced an important success gained by the 
French, the day before, south of Paris, resulting 
in the retreat of the German General Von Der 
Tann and the recapture of Orleans.—The French 
garrison at Neuf Breisach, on the Rhine, 5000 
men and 100 guns, capitulated November 11. 

By the mediation of England arrangements 
were concluded between France and Prussia on 
the 4th of November for the negotiation of an 
armistice. ‘The proposed armistice was to term- 


‘ 
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inate November 28. A decree ordering the elec- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly was to be issued 
by the French government November 5, the As- 
sembly to meet on the 15th. M. ‘Thiers had re- 
ceived from the French government full powers 
to negotiate an armistice with Bismarck. ‘But 
on the 6th he received an imperative order 
from his government to break off all negotia- 
tions. ‘The protocol agreed upon between M. 
Thiers and Count Von Bismarck was not satis- 
factory to the French, as the proposition to al- 
low of the revictualing of Paris was declined by 
the Prussians. 

Russia has taken advantage of the present war 
to offer her protest against some of the provisions 
of the treaty of 1856. On the 19th of October 
Prince Gortschakoff, at the palace of Tzarko- 
Selo, framed a circular, which was sent to the 
cabinets of all the great powers in Europe. 
This circular was handed to Earl Granville, of 
the British cabinet, on the 9th of November. It 
opens with these words: ‘The successive alter- 
ations which the compromises considered to be 
the foundation of the equilibrium of Europe have 
in these last years undergone have obliged the | 
imperial cabinet to examine the influence upon 
the political position of Russia therefrom result- 
ing.” Prince Gortschakoff then goes on to speak 
of the treaty of 1856, Russia had in that treaty | 
conceded her own disarmament on the Black Sea | 
in return for the neutralization of that sea. The | 
principle was ‘to remove all possibility of con- | 
flict, whether between the powers bordering on 
the Black Sea, or between them and the maritime | 
powers...... The experience of fifteen years has 
proved that this principle, upon which depends 
the security of the whole extent of the frontiers 
of the Russian empire in this direction, rests only 
onatheory. In fact, while Russia disarmed in | 
the Black Sea, and even by a declaration record- | 
ed in the protocols of the conference loyally de- | 
nied to herself the possibility of taking efticient | 
measures of maritime defense in the adjacent seas 
and ports, Turkey preserved the right of keep- 
ing up unlimited naval force in the Archipelago | 
and the straits; France and England reserved 
the power of concentrating their squadrons in the 
‘Mediterranean. Moreover, by the terms of the 
treaty the entrance into the Black Sea is formal- 
ly and forever prohibited to the flag of war, wheth- | 
er of the riparian powers or of any other power ; | 
but by virtue of the convention called the ‘ Straits | 
Convention,’ the passage through these straits is 
closed to flags of war only in time of peace. It 
results from this contradiction that the coasts of 
the Russian empire remain exposed to all aggres- | 
sions, even on the part of less powerful states, as | 
soon as they possess naval forces, to which Rus- 
sia would be able to oppose only a few vessels of 
small dimensions.” 

After pointing out the infractions of this treaty 
by Moldavia and Wallachia, ‘‘ with the consent | 
of the Porte and the acquiescence of the great 
powers,” and showing that these concessions were | 
partial and exclusive, the prince continues: ‘*The | 
imperial cabinet, then, could not but be struck with | 
the fact that it had been possible to infringe with 
impunity the treaty of 1856, but a few years aft- | 
er its conclusion, in one of its essential clauses, | 
in the face of the great powers assembled in con- 
ference at Paris, and representing as a whole the 
high collective authority upon which rested the 
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| that her Majesty’s government have received this 
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peace of the East. his infraction was not the 
only one. At several intervals and under ya- 
rious pretexts the entrance to the straits has 
been opened to foreign ships of war, and that of 


, the Black Sea to whole squadrons, the presence 


of which was a violation of the character of abso- 
lute neutrality ascribed to these waters in order 


| to secure the repose of the East and the European 


equilibrium. His Majesty is convinced that that 
peace and that equilibrium will have a stronger 
guarantee when they shall have been placed on a 
more just and solid basis than those resulting 
from a position which no great power could ac- 
cept as a normal condition of existence.” 

Earl Granville in his ‘reply to this circular, 
November 10, admits the reasonableness of the 


| complaint made by Russia, but denies the right 


of that power, ‘‘upon the strength of her own 


| judgment,” to release herself from certain stipu- 


lations of the treaty, even while promising to ob- 
He adds: ‘*I need scarcely say 


communication with deep regret, because it opens 


; a discussion which might unsettle the cordial un- 


derstanding it has been their earnest endeavor to 
maintain with the Russian empire, and for the 


| above-mentioned reasons it is impossible for her 
, Majesty’s government to give any sanction on 


their part to the course announced by Prince 
Gortschakoff.” 

The following are the articles of the treaty to 
which Russia objects : 


Anrtio.e Etrven.—The Black Sea is neutralized ; its 
waters and its ports thereon, open to the mercantile 


| marine of every nation, are formally and perpetually 


interdicted to the flag of war, either of the powers 
possessing its coasts or of any other power, with the 
exceptions mentioned in articles fourteen and nine- 
teen of the present treaty. 

Artiote Turrtees.—The Black Sea being neutral, 
according to the terms of article eleven, the mainte- 
nance or establishment upon its coasts of military- 
maritime arsenals becomes alike unnecessary and pur- 
poseless ; in consequence, his Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias and his imperial Majesty the Sultan 
engage not to establish or to maintain upon that coast 
any military-maritime arsenal. 


The purpose of Russia in her present move- 
ment is not to bring on a war, but to lay the 
basis for a formidable naval armament on the 
Black Sea. It still remains to be seen whether 
she will persist in this purpose, and also whether, 
if she does, the British government will, in con- 
junction with Austria and Turkey, proceed to 
war. 

The nomination of the Duke of Aosta to the 
Spanish throne having been favorably received 
by all the European powers, a bill to ratify this 
nomination was submitted to the Spanish Cortes 
November 1. Sefior Castellar offered a propo- 
sition of censure, which was rejected by a vote 
of 122 to 44. On November 17 the Duke was 
elected by a large majority. 


CHINA, 


All advices from China for several months 
past have indicated the imminence of a critical 
conflict between the progress and civilization in- 
troduced by foreigners and the ancient customs, 
religious and social, of the natives. ‘The mas- 
sacre of June 21, 1870, was but a straw show- 
ing the direction of the wind. It is feared that 
the conflict will develop very serious consequences 
unless foreign nations strongly interpose. 


Cditar’s 


A MONG other poems particularly pat to this 
season of festival, the readers of the Drawer 
may find something to laugh at in the English 
ballad following : 
JOE BUGGINS; 
OR, 
THE OF A CHRISTMAS CARD. 
Joe Buggins was a lawyer's clerk, 
To riches no prete nder ; 
His face and frame were ‘like his mean 8, 
And they were very slender. 


STORY 


Of cash poor Joe knew well the want, 
And oft would let—poor sinner! 

His dinner-time go by, since he 
Could not go buy his dinner. 


But hard indeed must be the toils 
Which have no relaxation, 

And Christmas yearly brought to Joe 
Some rest from tribulation. 


For then for one whole day at least, 
No ~~ with business teased, 

He ate, drank, made what joke s he liked, 
And did jest as he pleased. 


3ut ofttimes we are sufferers from 
Dame Fortune’s cruel sport; 

And bills sometimes run very long 
When cash runs very short. 


And so it happened once with Joe, 
And he, poor fellow, found 

That he could not make matters square 
When Christmas-time came round. 


And when the Christmas dinner he 
Began to think about, 
A little voice his breast within 


Said, ‘We must go without!” 


“-Twould mar our joy—and yet,” sighed he, 
“Tis all our joy seems mé ide for— 

To eat our Christmas dinner when 
We knew it wasn’t paid for! 

* Besides, if we could get a joint 

On tick—why, then, I’m blowed ! 

(Here he cried “Oh!” some ronal times, 
Which showed how much he owed). 


* But still, though things so fishy look, 
Quite useless ‘tis to wail; 

And as two heads know more than one, 
I'll tell my wife the tail!” 


And now observe, ye single men, 
And single women too, 

When times are bad with you, what good 
A thrifty wife may do. 

For when Joe told his loving spouse 
Their pitiable case, 

She told him in return what brought 
A smile into his face. 

“T’ve got,” 


said she, * just two-pound- ten” 
(Joe se 


arce believed his se nses), 
“By saving up my sixpences, 
For our Christmas (8)expenses. 


“Ten shillings’ worth of grocery 
Are ours, this card makes clear ; 
And much I like this grocer’s goods, 
Though I don’t hold them dear.” 


Then Joey kissed his wife, and cried 
(No more in doleful dumps), 

“That saving was a first-rate game, 
Your card has turned up trumps !” 


The money then was spent with care, 
And was not spent too fast; 

For, having had to make it first, 
They had to make it last. 


And when they all sat down to dine— 
Joe, wife, and children dear— 

The bi yy8 set up a loud “ Hurrah!’ 
And so they had “‘ good cheer.’ 


| suaded a certain Mr. 
| settled there, to become their candidate for some 
| minor office, hoping to procure for him a few 
| votes under the popularity of the great name o1 
| Grant, and thus to get an entering wedge in the 
| local affairs of the township. 


| Green had just one vote. 
| annoyed by the accusation that he had voted for 


| himself, he announced that if the person who 
| had 


| with a good suit of 


| Dutchman called upon Mr. 
| remarked : 


| which the clothes were 
| the deponent. 


| you have your suit of clothes 


of the eye, 
|} in de dicket !” 


Prawer, 


Apropos of the recent elections, the following 
is capital, and will be especially relished by gen- 
tlemen who have been unsuccessful in their aspi 
rations for office : 

In one of the towns of Pennsylvania the free- 
men had for many years deposited their votes 
solidly for the Democratic candidates. Such a 
thing as a Whig or Republican was unknown, 
and prior to the Grant and Seymour campaign 


}no local Republican ticket had ever been run. 


At that time, however, the politicians of an ad- 
jacent township thought it an opportune occasion 
to attempt the establishment, in that town, of a 
Republican organization. ‘To this end they per- 
Green, who had recently 


The day of election arrived, but Mr. Green was 


| unable to get to the polls by reason of sickness. 


In due time the returns were published, and Mr. 


Chagrined at this, and 


voted for him would come forward and 
make affidavit to the fact he would reward him 
clothes. A few mornings 
burly, stupid-looking Pennsylvania 
Green, and abruptly 
**T vants dat suit of cloes.” 

said Mr, Green, ‘‘then you are the 


afterward a 


‘* Ah!” 


| : es 
| man who voted for me ? 


Yah, I’m dat man.” 
** Are you willing to make an affidavit of it ?” 
Yah, I swear to ’em.”’ 

Mr. Green, accompanied by the intelligent 
voter, went to the office of the justice of the 
peace, and the required affidavit was made; after 
purchased and given to 


So delighted was Mr. Green to be relieved 


| from the unpleasantness of his situation, and so 


glad to learn that there was another righteous 


|man in the township, that he had taken the 


Dutchman’s Republicanis sm as a matter of course. 
However, at parting, he said: ** Now, my friend, 
, Just answer me one 
question—How came you to vote for me?” 

‘You vants to know dat?” 

Te” 

And you von't go back on de cloes ?” 

és No.” 

** Vell,” said he, slowly, and with a sly twinkle 
**den I tole you; I makes a misdak« 


Wasn’t that consolatory! Mr. Green avows 
his unalterable determination never again to ap- 
peal to popular suffrage for public position. 


WE are indebted to a friend in the govern- 
| ment service at Washington for the following 
| aneedote of General Cleburne, 
ate army, 
| West.” 
| to our friends every where, 
| and especially to our friends at the South, that 


of the Confeder- 
better known as the ** Stonewall of the 
3efore giving it, however, let us say 
soldiers and sailors, 
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the Drawer is particularly desirous to publish 
every good obtainable anecdote of the war—no 
matter whether on the Federal or Confederate 
side. ‘There must be countless good things cir- 
culating at pleasant tables and in private circles 


that ought to be preserved in the Drawer. Such | 


as this: 

At the battle of Perryville, when General Cle- 
burne saw the critical moment to advance arrive, 
turning his horse’s head toward the point of 
attack, he rose in his stirrups, and shaking his 


clenched hand in the direction of the enemy, he | 


shouted with his stentorian voice, ‘‘ Come on and 
give them ——, boys! give them !” This 


went straight to the heart of the dare-devils he 


led, and in an instant his whole division was 
following him at the ‘‘ double quick.” Just then 
the bishop-general, Polk, rode up, and wishing 
to encourage the men, yet not daring to swear, 
he roared, ‘Go on, boys! and give them what 
Pat Cleburne says!” 


Tart genial and witty gentleman, and earnest | 


divine, Dr. Prime, to whom the readers of the 
Drawer have been indebted for many capital 
anecdotes, relates the following as one of the 
pleasant experiences he enjoyed during his trip 


abroad: ‘*'They have strange chamber-maids at | 
Shepherd’s Hotel, in Cairo. ‘The one who wait- | 


ed on our room, and attended to all the various 
duties of the calling, even to making of beds, 
was a French gentleman, dressed as if for a din- 


ner-party (white vest and dress-coat), and hav- | 


ing the air of a refined and educated gentleman. 
It was really embarrassing to accept his services 
in such a capacity. One of the ladies, on arriv- 
ing at the hotel, rang for the chamber-maid. This 
gentleman presented himself. Supposing him 


to be the proprietor or his chief clerk, she again | 
expressed her wish to have him call the cham- | ; a 
| monitory symptoms of that uncomfortable disease, 


ber-maid. He very politely replied, in the best 


English he could command, ‘Madame, I am | 


” 


she. 
During the march of a command of United 
States troops from California up the Gila, last 


summer, a Board of Survey was convened to re- | 


ceive a train loaded with commissary stores, and 
fix the responsibility of loss or damage, if any. 
The proceedings were submitted in writing as fol- 
lows: ** The Board find ten sacks of flour dam- 
aged by the melting of bacon contained in the 
same wagons, caused by the heat of the weather, 
for which Lieutenant is responsible.” * 


WE all remember Tom Hood's yerse: 


“His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell; 


They went and told the Sexton, and 
The Sexton tolled the bell.” { 


A frontier poet, having in view the ‘‘ heathen | 


Chinee,” of whom Mr. Brett Harte hath given 
us such diverting account, thinks a verse of this 
sort might do: 


“The pagan, ere he breathed his last, 
Discovered what to do: 
The trader sold the cooly, and 
The cooly soled the shoe.” 


CoLoneL W. , Register of Wills in Wash- 


|loading double-barreled shooter. 





ington, while down the Potomac, a short time | 
since, on a shooting excursion, used a breech- | 


Isaac, his 
pusher, of the colored persuasion, had never be- 
fore seen a breech-loader. As Isaac pushed the 
boat into the grass, he said, ‘‘ Look out dar, 
| Kunnel; dar’s a bird.” 

Bang! bang! two birds down. Bang! bang! 
| birds falling fast. 

**Look a yer, Kunnel,” said Isaac, ‘* what 
de debbil is yer doin dere? I don’t done gone 
seen no ramrod.” 

Bang! bang! 

*“ All right, Isaac,” said the Colonel; “push 
ahead.” 

Isaac subsided, but watched the Colonel fear- 
fully. When they landed, one of the Colonel's 
| friends said, ‘‘ Isaac, what sort of a shot is the 

Colonel ?” 

Isaac looked up bewildered. ‘‘ Shot!” said 
he; ‘‘he is de debbil. Afo’ God, marser, if de 
Kunnel didn’t jes take ’n’ break his gun rite in 
haf ebry time, an’ shoot free or fo’ times afo’ dish 
yer nigger had time to spit!” 


In ‘* Which is the Heroine ?” a novel recently 
published by Harper and Brothers, occur these 
lines : 


“To some men God hath given laughter, but tears 
to some men hath He given; 
He bade us sow in tears, hereafter to harvest ho- 
lier smiles in heaven ; 
And tears and smiles they are His gift, both good, 
to smite or to uplift.” 


We are quite sure that in no country other 
than the United States could a valedictory on 
the defunction of a newspaper be written and 
published like the following, which chronicles, 
in a charming and peculiarly Western style, the 
collapse of the Keithsburg (Illinois) Observer : 


“Onrrvary.—A short time since, after having been 
exposed to the small-pox, and feeling some of the pre- 


we wrote our own obituary, first, because we didn’t 
like to trust such a delicate matter to the hands of 
just any body; and next, because it is a good idea to 
have every thing ready in good time. Not happening 
to have any use for the article, it was consigned to the 
stove, and the world will never, in all probability, 
know what a loss it was in danger of agers 4 The 
well-known contrariness of the editor having balked 
our good intentions, we now essay to chronicle the 
death of the Observer, with a well-founded faith that 
this time we are on the right track. About two and a 
half years ago we took possession of this paper. It 
was then in the very act of pegging out, having neither 
friends, money, nor credit. e tried to breathe into 
it the breath of life ; we put into it all our own money, 
and every body else’s we could get hold of ; but it was 
no go; either the people of Keithsburg don’t appre- 
ciate our efforts, or we don’t know how to run a pa- 


| per. We went into the business with confidence, de- 
| termined to run it or bust. We have busted. During 
| our connection with the Observer, we have made some 
| friends and numerous enemies. L 
| our gratitude while life lasts. The latter are affection- 


The former will have 
ately requested to go to the devil. T. Guancey.” 


Let none of our learned Thebans turn up 


| their noses when we tell them that one of the 


most difficult things to write—one that shall ar- 
rest and hold public attention until its purpose is 
accomplished—is an advertisement. Look into 
our dailies and see the painstaking care that has 
been bestowed on the advertisements of A. T. 
Stewart and Co., or Lord and Taylor, or the great 
bankers who have bonds to sell, or the theat- 
rical managers. Barnum used to say that the 
great secret of his fortune was ‘ Printer’s Ink.” 
Now there dwells in Bucyrus, Ohio, an enterpris- 
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ing man, who seems to possess in superior de- 
gree this rare faculty of walking stealthily into 
your regard through the medium of an adroitly 
worded advertisement, like the following, which 
we copy from the Bucyrus Journal, of October 
15, 1870: 

Bucyrus, October 15, 

Joseph and Jesse Minich have moved to Kansas, 
and I will now run my Feed-Store and Warehouse 

, 
alone. - 

To Farmers.—I want to buy oats corn to retail, and 
clover and timothy seed to ship. As I am alone, [ can 
not watch the store; and I want you to come to the 
warehouse to engage your stuff before you bring it in. 
I have a few Cotswold rams and Berkshire pigs to 
sell. Come, all hands, and enjoy a good fire and loaf. 
Come this winter. I shall run the warehouse this win- 
ter, sure, MAKE OF LOSE. «4 CONVERSE, 


1870. 


How much better this straightforward cordial- 
ity and manliness than the artful style of some 
of our advertisers; and would it not be better— 
wouldn’t there be money in it—if Mr. Stewart, 
or Lord and Vaylor, or Tiffany and Co., or Fisk 
and Hatch, should emulate the heartiness of L. 
Converse, of Bucyrus, and ask their customers 
to ‘Come, all hands, and enjoy a good fire and 
loaf,” with the added assurance that they will 
‘*run their warehouses this winter, sure, make or 
lose a 


BEFORE us in a quaint old volume, published 
one hundred and twelve years ago, appears the 
following: ‘‘ The Rev. Mr. Lewis,, an English 
clergyman, received from the Duchess of Dorset a 
card of compliments and an invitation to dinner. 
The invitation happened to be written on the ten 
of hearts, which Mr. Lewis returned to her 
Grace, writing on it his answer, as follows : 

“¢ Your compliments, lady, I pray you forbear, 

Our old English service is much more sincere ; 

You sent me ten hearts; the tithe’s only mine; 

So give me one heart, and burn t’other nine.’” 

Tue following is contributed by a Trojan : 

The other day an intelligent-looking English- 
woman came into our savings-bank, wishing to 
deposit some money to the credit of George —— 
the same name as that of her husband, who al 
ready had an account open. Supposing it to be 
her son, I said, 

**Ts he a minor ?” 

‘* No,” replied the lady ; ‘‘ he’s a blacksmith.” 


, 


Tue kindly regard in which Mr. Greeley is 
held by that wonderful fraternity, the news-boys, 
is illustrated by the following dialogue between 
two eminent young members : 

31Lu. ‘‘I say, ‘Tom, how is Greeley to-day ?” 

Tom. ‘‘ Well, Bill, his head troubles him to- 
day.” 

Bry. ‘* Ay! that is a head that has given 
other people a great deal of trouble.” 

Tom. ‘‘ But I mean that he is troubled with 
a bad headache.” 

Biiu. ** Well, well! it must be a big ache, 
for there is a great deal of head there to ache.” 


WE can imagine every reader of the Drawer 
in a suppressed titter if he had been witness to 
the following, which actually occurred not long 
since in a neighboring city. A clergyman, after 
the usual preliminary Sunday-morning exercises, 
commenced his discourse, when a gentleman en- 
tered the church, and stood respectfully and at- 
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tentively listening inside the door. No sooner 
had the preacher's eye lighted on the new-comer 
than, dropping the thread of his sermon, he said 
to him: 

** Come in, my friend, come in; we are always 
glad to see those here late who can’t come early.” 

Thus addressed, the unknown individual 
stepped forward, coolly took his seat, and then 
as coolly asked the preacher, ‘‘ Would you oblig« 
me with the text ?” ‘ 

** Certainly,” was the reply; and the request 
having been complied with, the sermon pro- 
ceeded. 


One of the pesterings to which the good-na- 
tured business men and bankers and lawyers of 
New York are subjected is the persistence with 
which lady canvassers with new books urge the 
purchase of their works. One of these peripa- 
tetic ladies, having overtaxed the patience of a 
gentleman, was effectually disposed of as per dia- 
logue following : 

**Madam, the partnership of which I am a 
member has lately been so imprudent as to issue 
a new work of their own, which, in consequence 
of the enormous expense attending its illustra- 
tions, embellishments, etc., has completely crip- 
pled us,” 

‘*’Phen, perhaps,” replied the lady canvasser, 
**wecould procure you some subscribers, What 
do you call your work ?” 

‘* Well, we have not yet determined; but I 
guess I'll let my wife have her own way, and call 
it after me—Charles Henry.” 


‘**Mavrice Dert” sends the following, which 
he believes has never been in print : 

A troop of strolling players had been an- 
nounced to play in an English country town, but 
when the time for the performance arrived the 
actors were all too drunk to appear. An Irish 
bell-man (the only advertising medium in the 
place) was instructed to go through the town, 
and proclaim that there would be no perform- 
ance on that evening, because some of the play- 
ers were out of town; but that on the next even- 
ing would be played, ‘‘‘The West Indies,” to be 
followed by the comedy, ‘‘ The Devil to Pay,” 
which he rendered thus: ‘‘ Owin’ to soom of the 
acthers bein’ out o’ tune, there’ll be no purform- 
ance this avinin’, but to-morrow the divil ‘ll be to 
pay in the Wist Indjees !” 

31sHOP WILBERFORCE (‘‘Soapy Sam,” as he 
is sometimes called) presided recently at the 
meeting of workmen held at Southampton in 
connection with the Church Congress. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a passage from his speech : 

He could only say, upon his conscience, that he 
believed there was no working-man in that hall 
who worked harder than he did. (Loud cheers. ) 

A Voice. “ How about the pay?” (Roars of 
laughter. ) 

Bisuopr. ‘* How about the pay ?” 
‘¢T will answer my friend there. I am glad he 
has not kept it in.” (Laughter.) ‘Let me tell 
him this—whether I work or not, the pay is the 
same.” (Laughter, and protracted cheering. ) 

His Lordship also presided at the closing busi- 
ness meeting of the Congress, and in his vale- 
dictory address expressed great pleasure in learn- 
ing that the Dissenters of the town had so far 


(Laughter. ) 
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forw: arr «1 the interests of the Congress that they | 


had lent the benches and seats which accommo- 
dated the audience in the body of the hall, show- 
ing that, although they were not willing to adopt 
our ceremonies, they had lent us their forms. 
(Great laughter and cheers.) 


A Lapy in Maine, who some years ago learned 
to set type in the office of the Morning Star, at 
Dover, New Hampshire, writes us that the fol- 
lowing heart-tearing effusion was sent to that 
journal for publication. ‘The editor, however, 
thinking that its publication would diffuse a 
spirit of gloom, ‘‘ as it were,” over the people of 
New Hampshire, put it by in a shady place; but 
a copy was taken by some of the girls, one of 
whom sends it to the Drawer : 

LINES 
COMPOSED BY A MOTITER ON THE DEATH OF ITE? SON, WO 
I1UN3 HIMSELF AUGUST 9, 1842, AGED 17 YEARS, 
Come, friends and neighbors, one and all, 
Pray listen to a solemn call; 
For death has took my child away 
In health and good activity. 












The eighth of August he was well, 
As far as any one could tell; 

His limbs were firm, his senses good, 
He anxious labored for our good. 





The ninth of August he did rise 
Out of his bed; to our surprise 
Into the barn ‘he did re pair, 

And all‘his labors finished there. 


What bitter cries and solemn sound, 
When by his sister he was found, 

It can not be expressed by ton; gue— 
“Father,” said she, “ Andrew is hung!” 


ha much anxiety we run | 

To help a brother and a son; 
With aching hearts we held him up 

While his dear brother cut the rope. | 

| 

| 


3ut oh! what anguish filled the heart 
When we all found that we must part 
With a dear brother and a son: 

His days are past, his labors done. 


What satisfaction it would have been, 

Though hard, indeed, to part with him, 
Could he have said with dying breath, 

“Mother, I’m reconciled to death!” 


But oh, he’s gone; his state is fixed; 
God only knows who will go next; 

The grave’s appointed for us all; 

And we must follow, great and small. 


Andrew Johnson was his name, 

And death did seize his mortal frame; 
Seventeen years old sixteenth of May, 
The month of August called away. 


My house is lonesome now to me, 

And must and will forever be, 

*Till I shall meet him on that shore 
Where parting days are known no more— 
Where parting days are known no more. 





Tue Drawer quite indorses the sentiment of 
Mr. Joshua Billings, that ‘* every time a man laffs 
he takes a kink out ov the chain ov life, and thus 
lengthens it.” 





A Lapy of Massachusetts, mindful of the duty 
which every true lady of that Commonwealth owes 
to the Drawer, viz., to send to it all the good 
things suitable for publication, incloses these few : 

A pastor, whose flock had found pastures gold- 
en as well as green, complimented their liberality 
in this wise: ** Why, brethren, the command to 
the Jews was only to give a tenth, and here are 
our pillars, Deacon A and Deacon S 
who give a twentieth of their ‘diggings.’ <A 
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much as those old Israelites gave.”’ 





WHATEVER may be said of the degener racy of 
the times, we have proof that filial devotion stil] 
exists. Said a devoted son to one who was of. 
fering condolences on the loss of his father: Yes, 
he was an excellent parent, and I was greatly 
chagrined when he died.’ 





Tue family headship is solved in Maine. A 
progressive clerical friend, desiring to know the 
views of his people in regard to a church matter, 
requested all the heads of families to rise. Only 
the brethren responded to the appeal; this did 
not satisfy, and our enthusiastic minister hurried- 
ly added: ‘* Now, will the—will the parts of the 
heads of families rise ?” 


A coop Baptist deacon in Tennessee in a so- 
cial meeting expressed his convictions of duty i in 
the following concise and pithy manner: ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, I have made up my mind to be religious. I 
am getting along in years, and it appears well for 
old men to be religious. I am a man of family 


|too. I have had ten children; five are on earth 


and fivein heaven. quilibrium, brethren, equi- 
librium I” 


A Brook yy lady sends us the following ver- 
sion of Jack and Jill, written for family use, and 
hitherto unseen and unheard save by a few dis- 


| creet persons in Lafayette Avenue : 


| 6 


So we two brethren climbed the cloud-capped hill, 
Ill-fated Jack, and long-lamented Jill ; 

Snatched from the crystal fount its lucid store, 
And the full pail, with hearts exulting, bore. 

No grog was there our senses to assail; 

Pure was the wave, and pure the painted pail. 
But, ah! no lack of grog, no pail so neat, 

Could fix our hes ads, or stay our wandering feet; 
Iil-fated Jack came tumbling down the hill, 

And, tumbling after, came the pail and Jill.” 





Our Jersey friend, ‘‘ Maurice Deil,’”’ who is 
always welcome to the Drawer, gives the follow- 


| ing from a friend who went to Steinway Hall last 


autumn to hear the oratorio of ‘‘ Judas Macca- 
beus :” A number of boys were about the en- 
trance trying vociferously to induce all comers to 
** Buy abook! Oratory of * Judas Maccabeeus!’” 
and one little wretch, more ragged and dirty — 
than his fellows, cire ulated among the crowd, dis- 
playing a Saded flag of truce in his rear, and 
yelling : ‘Yere’s yer book! Full ecount o’ Judy 


M‘Cabe !” 


From one of our exchanges, published in Da- 
kota, we chip off the following ‘* chunk” of scien- 
tific knowledge: 

“‘ The curvature of the earth amounts to seven inch- 


es to the mile. A man six feet high can not be seen 
from a distance of ten miles on a perfect level.” 


Probably not, ‘‘ by these lights.” 


Some anonymous malefactor sends the follow- 
ing ‘‘ Receipt for an Evening Party : 

‘* Take all the ladies and gentlemen you can 
get; put them in a room with a slow fire, and 
stew them well. Have ready twelve packs of 
cards, a piano, a handful of prints and draw- 
ings, and throw them in from time to time. As 
the mixture thickens, sweeten with politeness, and 
season with wit, if you have any ; if not, flattery 


einmiiiail Sadie think of it! Just twice as 
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will do as well, and is very cheap. When all 
have stewed for an hour, add ices, jellies, cakes, 
lemonade, and wines. Fill the room quite full, 
and let the scum run off.” 


A GENTLEMAN engaged in the pork-packing 
business in Cincinnati has concentrated the 
forces of his intellect, and brought forth the fol- 
lowing stanzas on ** the coming man,” from a 
D rk-packer’s point of view: 

] 
All hogs, like John Chinaman, 
Time out of mind, 
Wear queues in the style 
Of their fathers—behind. 


In the swine seemeth quaint— 
His caudal is curled, - 
And the Chinaman’s ain't. 


Ix the Drawer for July, 1859, was a long and | 
leasant extract on **'The Witchery of Wit,” 
aken from Mr. Frederick Saunders’s entertain- 
ing volume of ** Mosaics.” That gentleman has 
recently given to the public another charming 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Evenings with the Sacred | 
Poets: A Series of Quiet Talks about the Sing- 
ers and their Songs.”’ It is not within the prov- 
nee of the Drawer to quote any of the exquisite | 
gems of sacred poetry which Mr. Saunders has 
so carefully culled; but the following has about 
it a taste of the ludicrous that we are quite sure 
will be enjoyed : 

In good old times, when hymn-books were 
scarce, it was the custom in many of the dis- | 
senting churches for the clerk to read out a line | 
or couplet of a hymn, so that those who were | 
without books might unite in the singing. There 
is a story told of the minister of a Methodist 
chapel in Georgia, who, having left his specta- | 
cles at home on one occasion, intended to an- 
nounce to his congregation that the singing 
would be dispensed with. He arose and said, 


] 
| 
t 
l 


“My eyes are dim, I can not see;” 


and immediately the choristers commenced sing- 
ing the words of the “Old Hundredth.” Surprise 
and mortification made him almost breathless ; 
but he made an effort to stammer out, 


“T meant but an apology.” 


This line was taken up by the congregation in the 
same manner, when the dominie, becoming much | 
excited, exclaimed, 


*Forbear, I pray; my eyes are dim.” 


But remonstrance was vain; the singers went on, 
till, in accents of despair, he again cried out, 


“T do not mean to read a hymn’”— 


a declaration so palpable that it silenced the vo- 
ciferous singers. 


Zion’s Herald is our authority for the follow- 
ing anecdote: 

A preacher, at a camp-meeting in the West, 
delivered a discourse which chiefly turned upon 
the affectionate regard of Naaman for the land | 
where he was cleansed from his leprosy. Al- 
luding to Naaman’s request to be permitted to 
take two mule-loads of the earth back to his 
own country, he naturally enough returned to his 
own conversion. Warming with his subject, he 
remarked that if he could go back to Old En- | 
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gland he could point out the spot where he knelt 
when he was converted. 

** And,” said he, ‘* I have often felt like Naa- 
man! If I could just get two pints of that dirt 
from the spot where I knelt, J wouldn't give it 
Sor all that J have eaten at the boarding-te nt since 
L came upon this ground !” 


QuITE out of the way, and better than the 
ordinary epitaphs that, from some quaintness of 
expression or drollery, find their way into print, 
is the following, which we find in a recently pub- 
lished volume of very early English poetry : 


AN EPITAPH UPON MR. ASHTON, A CONFORM- 
ABLE CITIZEN. 
The modest front of thi i 
Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a brave marble can 
‘* Here lies a truly honest man !” 
One whose conscience was a thing 
That troubled neither Church nor King; 
One of those few that in this town 
Honor all preachers, hear their own, 
Sermons he heard, yet not so many 
As left no time to practice any; 
le heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preached them o’er again. 
His parlor-sermons rather were 
Those to the eye than to the ear; 
His prayers took their price and strength 
Not from the loudness nor the length. 
Hie was a Protestant at home, 
Not only in despite of Rome; 
He loved his father, yet his zeal 
Tore not off his mother’s veil. 
To th’ church he did allow her dress, 
True beauty to true holiness, 
Peace, which he loved in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end. 
When age and death called for the score 
No surfeits were to reckon for; 
Death tore not therefore, but, sans strife 
Gently untwined his thread of life. 
What remains, then, but that thou 
Write these lines, reader, on thy brow, 
And by his fair example’s light 
Burn in thy imitation bright ? 
So, while these lines can but bequeath 
A life, 8, unto his de 
His better epitaph shall be— 
His life still kept alive in thee! 


s$ small fle 


’ 


Room for the little people, who for some 
months past have not been permitted to appear 
in the Drawer. 

Last evening I attended a Sunday- school 
concert at one of the largest and most popular 
churches in the City of Soles. ‘The minister was 
describing the glories of heaven and a blessed 
hereafter under the figure of a great concert to 
take place one of these days. 

‘** And where do you think this concert will be 
held ?” he inquired of the children. 

‘*In Boston,” promptly answered a bright- 
eyed urchin, who had got his ideas of heaven 
and the great Jubilee somewhat mixed. 

Kart, aged five, has a brother ten days old. 
Nelly, a little girl of nine, meeting him, asked 
if he was not glad to have a little brother to play 
with. With a shrug of the shoulders, Master 
Karl replied, ‘‘ Play with! He can’t wash his 
own face.” 


One Sunday a serio-comic incident took place 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, Elmira, New 
York. ‘The closing exercises of the pupils at- 
tending Sabbath-school is for them all to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer in concert. After that por- 
tion of it, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
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had been solemnly and impressively repeated by 

ores of tender voices, little Johnny M‘D * 
a bright three-year-old boy, sung out, ‘* Ma, I 
don’t want bread. I want a cookie.” Suffice it 
to say, the gravity of the older members who 








d this sincere, innocent, and childish re- 
quest Was 81 htly affected 

Cue f sar-old son of a neighbor evinced 

1 inge and perseverance in an emergen y 

hich brought a present reward, and augurs well 


or his fertility in expedients hereafter. 
He was spending a part of this last summer 
h} nt, 


with his grandfather, who is a country mercha 
and, boy-like, was both anxious for candy and 


not bashful in making it known. One day his 
mother forbade his asking for it again ; he solved 
the difficulty in this wise. The next time he went 
r around for a long while with 

entire eatbines to the command, but finally an 
idea struck him, and walking up boldly to his 
indfather, he says, ‘*Grandpa, I wish you 
uld give me some can ly without my asking 

for it. Of course grandpa took the hint, and 
the boy got his candy. But such an evasion of 
her order h wdly satisfied the mother, and so she 
explained to the little shaver that what he said 
was really asking for the candy, and told him he 
must not do so : ny more, He promised obedi- 
ence, and obeyed in this manner: Soon af 


to the store he hung 





ter- 
ward, going to the store, some one asked him 
how got along this hot weather. He quickly 
and ingenuously replied: ‘* Pretty well; but Z’m 
awful sweaty for candy.” Who doubts that 
this ** perspiration” was relieved, if candy would 
doit? It is certain that no further candy com- 


mands were laid upon him. 








Wesp’s father is a student of anatomy, a sub- 
ject ~ which the son takes a warm interest. 
After numerous inquiries as to the original pos 
sessor of certain osseous specimens on the library 
table, and to what particular portion of Hades he 
had gone, the young gentleman meditated grave 
ly for some minutes, and announced his solution 
of matters as follows: 
heaven when they die ; 


‘I know good men go to 
bad men come to papa’s 


office.” Hi ardly, for dissection is not legalized 


in the District of Columbia. 


An English correspondent, whose contributions 
have heretofore appeared in the Drawer and in 
Harper's Weekly, sends the following lyric of 

THE LADY BLANCHE. 
The Lady Blanche was young and fair, 
A 





beauty known to fame, 
And gallants to her father’s court 
Full many a-courting came. 


Suitors a-many came to woo, 

The gallant and the gay; 
1 lords came every we k, 
And knights came every da} { 





At length Count Stephen of ‘Toulouse 
Knelt low and whispers ‘Fair! 

My suit must fit—don’t ky” it on! 
Refuse me if you dare! 


“Refuse me, lady, yet I'll gain 
Your hand by force of arms; 

My guard, now keeping watch below, 
Shall fasten on thy charms. 


“Your sire is in the Holy Land; 
In vain to him your prayer ; 
App tling, lady, ne’er can touch 

lhe heart of that old pére 








“Then say you'll wed me, L ady Blanche; 
Nay, ne’er despise me so! 

Let us become good friends, fair maid, 
‘Twill be quite comme i faut !” 


“Think’st thou by threats to gain my hes 
When love in vain might try— ! 

That bands of low men e’er can me 
In bands of Hymen tie? 





“Thou coward! I defy your power, 
Your suit I hate, refuse; 
My hand by threats you count to win: 
ou sha’n't, then, Count Toulouse 1” 


“Then you refuse me! Madness! rage! 
Thou know’st not what I am! 

I'll drown my good resolves in wine— 
Three scruples to a dram! 


“Of rage and jealousy I have 
A mountain, so to speak ; 
And now I feel that I have reached 
‘he summit of my pique. 


He left her. Then the Lady Blanche 
Looked forth, and saw with joy 

A youth come riding—*Of my hopes 
This youth must be the buoy. 


Sir Raymond ’twas, her uncle’s son, 
From o’er the Rhine so free 

Although a German cousin, scarce 
A cousin-german he. 


“Oh, Lady Blanche!” Sir Raymond cried, 
“Say, why those deep-drawn sighs— 
Those frighted looks—say, why those tears 

Like dots upon your eyes?” 














“Oh, cousin,” said the Lady Blanche, 
‘“*My wretched lot assist ; 

Since I am your relation . now 
To my relation list. 


She told him all her sad complaint ; 
And then exclaimed the youth, 

“Can this be so?” The maid replied, 
“This story is the truth! 


“Fair cousin, hither have I come 
By love of thee possessed ; 

Just now I felt my heart was rent 
And I was sore distressed ! 


‘“‘Then say you love me, cousin fair, 
And plight your love to me, 

And from your present evil plight 
I'll strive to set you free. 


“My dapple-gray is fleet and strong; 
How proud and tall he stands! 

What powers of speed! what four stout legs, 
And nearly sixteen hands !” 


She’s gone! A moment more the Count, 
Exulting, came again, 

And, quite resolved to “ come it strong,” 
He'd mustered all his men! 


A word, a blow, and in they go, 
Burst ope the door that’s shut; 

One glance suffic ed—the Count exclaimed, 
*She’s precious sharp! She's cut! 


Away, away Sir Raymond's steed 
Went faster than the wind; 

He laughed and said, ‘* We're right before ; 
Count Stephen’s left behind !” 


On, on they rode o’er hill and dale; 
They y crossed, nor dared refuse, 

The Sarne, poetic stream, which pays 
Its tribute to the Meuse! 


They swam the madly rushing flood 
Which people call the Seine, 
3ut till the town of Rheims was reached 
Sir Raymond ne’er drew rein. 


There by the bishop they were wed— 
Fond hope of all their dreams !— 

With choral service, for there are 
Full twenty choirs in Rheims! 


Full long they lived through every change 
Of seasons, time, or weather, 

To reap the fruits of love—in short, 
They lived for years together ! 











